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OF   THE 


SOCIETY  OF  ANTIQUARIES  OF  SCOTLAND. 


INSTITUTED  NOVEMBEE  1780. 


{Revised  and  adopted  December  1, 1873.) 


The  purpose  of  the  Society  shall  be  the  promotion  of  Archeology, 
especially  as  connected  with  the  Antiquities  and  Historical  Literature 
OF  Scotland. 

I.  Members. 

1.  The  Society  shall  consist  of  Ordinary  and  Honorary  Fellows,  and 
of  Corresponding  and  Lady  Associates. 

2.  The  number  of  the  Ordinary  Fellows  shall  be  unlimited. 

3.  Candidates  for  admission  as  Ordinary  Fellows  must  sign  the  Form 
of  Application  prescril)ed  by  the  Council,  and  must  ])e  recommended  by 
one  Ordinary  Fellow  and  two  Membera  of  the  Council. 

4.  The  Secretar}'  shall  cause  the  names  of  the  Candidates  and  of  their 
Proposers  to  be  inserted  in  the  billet  calling  the  Meeting  at  w^hich  they 
are  to  be  balloted  for.  The  Ballot  may  be  taken  for  all  the  Candidates 
named  in  the  billet  at  once ;  but  if  three  or  more  black  ])alls  appear,  the 
Chairman  shall  cause  the  Candidates  to  be  balloted  for  singly.  No  Can- 
didate shall  be  admitted  unless  by  the  votes  of  two- thirds  of  the  Fellows 
present. 

5.  The  number  of  Honorary  Fellows  shall  not  exceed  twenty-five ;  and 
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shall  consist  of  men  eminent  in  ArchsBological  Science  or  Historical 
Literature,  and  they  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  fees  of  admission  or 
annual  contributions. 

6.  All  recommendations  of  Honorary  Fellows  must  be  made  through 
the  Council ;  and  they  shall  be  balloted  for  in  the  same  way  as  Ordinary 
Fellows. 

7.  Corresponding  Associates  must  be  recommended  and  balloted  for  in 
the  same  way  as  Ordinary  Fellows,  and  tliey  sliall  not  be  liable  for  any 
fees  of  admission  or  annual  contributions. 

8.  The  number  of  Lady  Associates  shall  not  exceed  twenty-five. 
They  shall  be  elected  by  the  Council,  and  shall  not  be  liable  for  any 
fees  of  admission  or  annual  contributions. 

9.  Before  the  name  of  any  person  can  be  recorded  as  an  Ordinary 
Fellow,  he  shall  pay  Two  Guineas  of  entrance  fees  to  the  funds  of  the 
Society,  and  One  Guinea  for  the  current  year's  subscription.  Or  he  may 
compound  for  all  future  contributions,  including  entrance  fees,  by  the 
payment  of  Twenty  Guineas  at  the  time  of  his  admission ;  or  of  Fifteen 
Guineas  after  having  paid  five  annual  contributions  ;  or  of  Ten  Guineas 
after  having  paid  ten  annual  contributions. 

10.  If  any  Ordinary  Fellow  who  has  not  compounded  shall  fail  to  pay 
his  amiual  contribution  of  One  Guinea  for  three  successive  years,  due 
application  having  been  made  for  payment,  the  Treasurer  shall  report  the 
same  to  the  Council,  by  whose  authority  the  name  of  the  defaulter  may 
be  erased  from  the  list  of  Fellows. 

11.  Every  Fellow  not  being  in  arreiirs  of  his  annual  subscription  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  the  printed  Proceedings  of  the  Society  from  the 
date  of  his  election,  together  with  such  special  issues  of  Chartularies,  or 
other  occasional  volumes,  as  may  be  provided  for  gratuitous  distribution 
from  time  to  time  under  authority  of  the  Council.  Associates  shall  have 
the  privilege  of  purchasing  the  Society's  publications  at  the  rates  fixed 
by  tlie  Council  for  supplying  back  number  to  the  Fellows. 

12.  None  but  Ordinary  Fellows  shall  hold  any  office  or  vote  in  the 
business  of  the  Society. 
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II.  Officb-Bearers  and  Council 

1.  The  Office-Bearers  of  the  Society  shall  consist  of  a  President,  who 
continues  in  office  for  three  years  ;  three  Vice-Presidents,  two  Secretaries 
for  general  purposes,  and  two  Secretaries  for  Foreign  Correspondence,  a 
Treasurer,  two  Curators  of  the  Museum,  a  Curator  of  Coins,  and  a 
Librarian,  who  shall  be  elected  for  one  year,  all  of  whom  may  be  re- 
elected at  the  Annual  General  Meeting,  except  the  first  Vice-President, 
who  shall  go  out  by  rotation,  and  shall  not  be  again  eligible  till  he  has 
been  one  year  out  of  office. 

2.  The  Council  shall  consist  of  the  Office-Bearers  and  seven  Ordinary 
Fellows,  besides  two  annually  nominated  from  the  Board  of  Manufactures. 
Of  these  seven,  two  shall  retire  annually  by  rotation,  and  shall  not  be 
again  eligible  till  they  have  been  one  year  out  of  office.  Any  two  Office- 
Bearers  and  three  of  the  Ordinary  Council  shall  be  a  quorum. 

3.  The  Council  shall  have  the  direction  of  the  affairs  and  the  custody 
of  the  effects  of  the  Society ;  and  sliall  report  to  the  Annual  General 
Meeting  the  state  of  the  Society's  funds,  and  other  matters  which  may 
have  come  before  them  during  the  preceding  year. 

4.  The  Council  may  appoint  committees  or  individuals  to  take  charge 
of  particular  departments  of  the  Society's  business. 

5.  The  Office-Bearers  shall  be  elected  annually  at  the  General  Meeting. 

6.  Tlie  Secretaries  for  general  purposes  shall  record  all  the  proceedings 
of  meetings,  whether  of  the  Society  or  Council ;  and  conduct  such  corre- 
spondence as  may  be  authorised  by  the  Society  or  Council,  except  the 
Foreign  Correspondence,  which  is  to  be  carried  on,  under  the  same 
authority,  by  tlie  Secretaries  appointed  for  that  particular  purpose. 

7.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  and  disburse  all  moneys  due  to  or  by  the 
Society,  and  shall  lay  a  state  of  the  funds  before  the  Council  previous  to 
the  Annual  General  Meeting. 

8.  The  duty  of  the  Curators  of  the  Museum  shall  be  to  exercise  a 
general  supervision  over  it  and  the  Society's  Collections. 

9.  The  Council  shall  meet  during  the  session  as  often  as  is  requisite 
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for  tlie  due  despatch  of  business ;  and  tlie  Secretaries  shall  have  power  to 
call  Meetings  of  the  Council  as  often  as  they  see  cause. 

III.  Mebtingb  op  the  Society. 

1.  One  General  Meeting  shall  take  i)lace  every  year  on  St  Andrew's 
day,  the  30th  of  November,  or  on  the  following  day  if  the  30th  be  a 
Sunday. 

2.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  call  Extraordinary  General 
Meetings  when  they  see  cause. 

3.  The  Ordinary  Meetings  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  on  the  second 
Monday  of  each  month,  from  December  to  March  inclusive  at  Eight  p.m  , 
and  in  April  and  May  at  Four  p.m. 

The  Council  may  give  notice  of  a  proposal  to  change  the  hour  and 
day  of  meeting  if  they  see  cause. 

IV.  Bye-Laws. 

1.  All  Bye-Laws  formerly  made  are  hereby  repealed. 

2.  Every  proposal  for  altering  the  Laws  as  already  established  must  be 
made  through  the  Council ;  and  if  agreed  to  by  the  Council,  the  Secretary 
shall  cause  intimation  thereof  to  be  made  to  all  the  Fellows  at  least  three 
months  before  the  General  Meeting  at  which  it  is  to  be  determined  on. 


Form  of  Special  Bequest, 

I,  A.  B.,  do  hereby  leave  and  bequeath  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland   incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  my  collection  of  ,  and  I 

direct  that  the  same  shall  be  delivered  to  the  said  Society  on  the  receipt  of 
the  Secretary  or  Treasurer  thereof. 

General  Form  of  Bequest. 

I,  A.  B.,  do  hereby  leave  and  bequeath  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  the  sum  of  £  ,  sterling,  to  be  used 
for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Society  or  for  any  special  purposes  or  objects, 
as  the  Society  may  determine  from  time  to  time,  and  I  direct  that  the  said 
sum  may  be  paid  to  the  said  Society  on  the  receipt  of  the  Treasurer  for  the 
time  being. 
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20  Lansdowne  Crescent. 
1871.*Bbown,  John  Taylor,  Gibraltar  House, 

St  Leonard's  Bank. 
1897.  Brown,   Richard,   C.A.,  22  Chester 

Street. 
1884.  Browne,  Right  Rev.   G.    F.,   D.D., 

Bishop  of  Bristol. 
1882.  Browne,      George      Washington, 

A.RS.A.,      Architect,      8      Albyn 

Place. 


1892.  Bruce,    George    Waugh,    Banker, 

Leven,  Fife. 
1882.  Bruce,  James,  W.S.,  59  Great  King 
Street. 

1893.  Bruce,    John,    Inverallan,    Helens- 

burgh. 

1898.  •Bruce,    John,    of  Sumburgh,  Shet- 

land. 
1880.  Brucb,  Rev.    Wiluam,  B.D.,  Duni- 

roarle,  Culross. 
1896.  Bruce,    William    Balfour,    Allan 

View,  Dunblane. 
1889.  Bryce,  William  Moir,  11  Blackford 

Road. 

1894.  Brydall,  Robert,  St  George's    Art 

School,  8  Newton  Terrace,  Charing 
Cross,  Glasgow. 

1896.  BucHAN,  Alexander,  LL.D.,  Secre- 

tary, Scottish  Meteorological  Society, 

42  Heriot  Row. 
1899.*BucHAN,  Wiluam,   Town   Clerk   of 

Peebles. 
1885.*BucHANAN,  Thomas  Ryburn,  LLA., 

12  Soutli  Street,  Park  Lane,  Lon- 
don, W. 
1882.  Burnet,     John    James,    A.R.S.A., 

Architect,     18   University    Avenue, 

Hillhead,  Glasgow. 
1892.  Bdrnett,  Rev.  J.B.,  B.D.,  Minister  of 

Aberlemno,  Forfar. 
1887.  Burgess,  Peter,  Craven  Estates  Office, 

Coventry. 

1897.  Burn-Murdoch,  W.  G.,  1a  Ramsay 

Gardens. 
1887.  Burns,  Rev.  Thomas,  Croston  Lodge, 

Chalmers  Crescent. 
1889.  Burr,     Rev.     P.     Lobimbr,     D.D., 

Manse     of     Lundie     and     Fowlis, 

Dundee. 

1895.  Butler,  Charles,  D.L.,  3  Connaught 

Place,  London. 

1899.  Butler,    Julian    G.    Wandbsford, 

C.E.,  2  Garscul^  Terrace,   Murray- 
lield. 

1898.  Cadenhead,  James,  R.    S.   W.,  14 

Ramsay  Garden. 
1880.  Caldwell,  James,  Craigielea  Place, 
Paisley. 
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1898.  Callander,     John     Graham,     20      1889.  Chatwin,  J.  A.,  Wellington  House, 


Rupert  Street,  Glasgow. 
1887.  Cameron,. J.  A.,  M.D.,  Naini. 
1890.  Cameron,    Richard,     1    St    David 

Street 
1899.  Campbell,    Archibald,    Springfield 

Quay,  Glasgow. 
1886.  Campbell,  Donald,  M.D.,  102  Dess- 

wood  Place,  Aberdeen. 
1886.  Campbell,  Sir   Duncan  Alexander 

DuNDAS,   Bart.,  of   Barcaldine   and 

Qlenure,  16  Ridgeway  Place,  Wimble- 
don. 
1865.*Campbell,  Rev.    James,    D.D.,   The 

Manse,  Balmeriuo,  Fifeshire. 
1877.*Campbell,    Jambs,    of   Tillichewan, 

Alexandria,  Dumbartonshire. 
1874.*Campbbll,    Right    Hon.    James   A., 

LL.D.,  M.P.,  of  Stracathro,  Brechin. 
1890.  Campbell,    Jambs    Lennox,    Acha- 

corrach,  Dalmally. 
1850.*Campbbll,  Rev.  John  A.  L.,  2  Albyn    | 

Place. 
1882.*Camfbell,   Patrick   W.,    W.S.,   2b 

Moray  Place. 
1884.*Campbell,     Richard    Vary,   M.A., 

LL.B.,       Advocate,       87       Moray 

Place. 
1883.  Campbell,  Walter  J.  Douglas,  of 

Tunis  Chonain,  Loch  Awe. 
1877.*Campbell-Bannerman,    Right    Hon. 

Sir   Henry,    G.C.B.,  LL.D.,   M.P., 

6  Grosvenor  Place,  London. 

1895.  Cappon,  Thomas  Martin,  Architect, 

Cliflflmnk,  Newport,  Fife. 

1891.  Carmichael,  James,  of  Arthurstone, 
Ardler,  Meigle. 

1888.*Carmichael,  Sir  Thomas  D.  Gibson, 
Bart.,  of  Castlecraig,  Dolphin  ton. 

1871.*Cabtwiught,  Thomas  Leslie  Mel- 
ville, Melville  House,  Ladybank, 
Fife. 

1896.  Caw,  James  L.,  Curator  of  Scottish 

National    Portrait    Gallery,    Queen 

Street. 
1890.  Chalmers,  P.  Macgregob,  Architect, 

176 J  Hope  Street,  Glasgow. 
1898.  Charleson,    Malcolm   Mackenzie, 

Solicitor,  Stromness. 


Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 

1895.  Chisholm,  A.  W.,  Goldsmith,  7  Clatc- 

mont  Crescent. 

1881.  Christie,     John,    of     Cowden,    19 

Buckingham  TeiTace. 
1898.  Christie,  Rev.  J.  G.,  B.D.,  Minister 
of  Helensburgh. 

1882.  Christison,  David,  M.D.,  20  Magdala 

Crescent,  — Secretary. 

1889.  Clark,  David  R.,  M.A.,  8  Park 
Drive  West,  Glasgow. 

1885.  Clark,  George  Bennett,  W.S.j  15 
Douglas  Crescent. 

1871. •Clark,  Sir  John  Forbes,  Bart, 
LL.D.,  of  Tilljrpronie,  Aberdeen- 
shire. 

1896.  Clark,  Thomas  Bennet,  C.A.,  New- 

milns  House,  Balemo. 
1874.  Clark  b,  William  Bruce,  M.  A. ,  M.  B. , 
51  Harley  Street,  Cavendish  Square, 
London. 

1879.  Clbland,  John,  M.D.,  Professor  of 

Anatomy,  University  of  Glasgow. 
1896.  Clouston,  Robert  Stewart,  Artist, 
21  Duke  Street,  Manchester  Square, 
London,  W. 

1880.  Clouston,   Thomas   S.,   M.D.,  Tip- 

perlinn  House,  Momingside  Place. 
1891.  Coats,  Sir  Thomas   Glen,  Bart,  of 

Ferguslie,  Paisley. 
1898.  Cochran-Patrick,  Neil  J.  Kennedy, 

of  Woodside,    Advocate,   71   Great 

King  Street.     • 
1885.  Cooper,   John,    Burgh  Engineer,  15 

Cumin  Place. 
1895.  CoRRiE,    Adam   J.,    69    Marina,    St 

Leonards-on-Sea. 
1891.  Coutts,     Rev.      Au-red,     B.I).,     8 

John's  Place,  Leith. 
1879.*CowAN,    Rev.    Charles    J.,    B.D., 

Morebattle,  Kelso. 

1887.  Cowan,     John,    W.S.,    St     Roque, 
Grange  Loan. 

1888.  Cowan,  William,  47  Braid  Avenue. 
1893.*Cox,   Alfred  W.,   Gleudoick,   Glen- 

carse,  Perthshire. 
1899.  Cox,    Benjamin    C,    Mauldsheugh, 
Selkirk. 
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1876u  Cox,  Jambs  C,  The  Cottage,  Lochee, 

Dundee. 
1882.  CBABBrB,      Gkorob,      8      Rothesay 

Terrace. 

1892.  Craig-Brown,    T.,    Woodbum,    Sel- 

kirk. 
1879.  Craik,  Gborob  Lillie,  2  West  Halkin 
Street,  London,  S.W. 

1893.  Cbamond,    William,    M.A.,    LL.D., 

Cnllen. 
1900.  Cran,  John,  11  Brunswick  Street. 
1880. 'Cran,  John,  Kirkton,  Inverness. 
1861.*Crawfurd,  Thomas  Macknioht,  of 

Cartsbum,  Lauriston  Castle. 

1878.  Croal,     Thomas    A.,     16     London 

Street. 
1889.  Crombie,     Rev.     Jambs     M.,     The 

Manse,   Cot«  des  Neiges,  Montreal, 

Canada. 
1886.  Cross,  Robert,  13  Moray  Place. 
1891.  CuLLBN,  Alexander,  Architect,  Bran- 
don Chambers,  Hamilton. 
1867.*Cumino,  H.  Ster,  63  Kennington  Park 

Road,  Surrey. 
1898.  Ccnninghau,  G.  Godfrey,  Liberton 

House,  Mid- Lothian. 
1891.  Cunningham,  James  Henry,  C.K,  2 

Ravelston  Place, — Secretary. 
1893.  CUNNINGTON,  B.  HoWABD,  Devizes. 
1893.  CuRLE,   Alexander    0.,    W.S.,    91 

Comely  Bank  Avenue. 
1889.*CuRLE,     James,     jun.,     Priorwood, 

Melrose, — Librarian. 
1886.*CURRIE,  Jambs,  jun.,  Larkfield,  Golden 

Acre. 
1884.  Cdrrib,  Walter  Thomson,  of  Tryn- 

law,  Cupar-Fife. 
1879.*CuRSiTER,  James  Walls,  Alliert  St., 

Kirkwall. 

1879.  Dalgleish,  J.  J.,  Brankston  Grange, 

Stirling. 

1893.  Dalrymplk,  Sir  Charles,  Bart,  M.P., 
Newhailes,  Mid-Lothian. 

1883.  Dalrymplk,  Hon.  Hew  Hamilton, 
Lochinch,  Wigtownshire,  —  Vice- 
President. 

1872. 'Davidson,  Hugh,  Procurator- Fiscal, 
Braedale,  Lanark. 


I  1886.*Davidson,  James,  Solicitor,  Kirrie- 
muir. 

1882.*Deuchar,  David,  12  Hope  Ter- 
race. 

1884.  Dick,  Major  J.  Proudfoot  (M'Clure, 
Naismith  &  Brodie,  77  St  Vincent 
Street,  Glasgow). 

1898.  Dick,  Rev.  Robert,  Coliusburgb, 
Fife. 

1893.  Dickson,  Rev.  John,  150  Ferry  Road, 

Leith. 
1870.*DICKSON,  Thomas,  LL.D.,  26  Stafford 

Street. 
1895.  Dickson,  W.  Kirk,  Advocate,  3  Darna- 

way  Street. 
1882.*DiCKSON,  WiLLLiM  Traquair,  W.S., 

11  HUl  Street. 

1886.  ♦Dixon,  John  Henry,  Inveran, 
Poolewe. 

1877.  DoBiE,  John  Sheddbn,  of  Morishlll, 
Beith. 

1899.  DoBiE,  William  Fraser,  47  Grange 
Road. 

1887.  DoDDS,  Rev.  James,  D.D.,The  Manse, 
Corstorphine. 

1895.  Donaldson,  Henry  T.,  British  Linen 
Bank,  Nairn. 

1867.*  Donaldson,  James,  LL.D.,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  University  of  St 
Andrews. 

1891.  Donaldson,  Robert,  M.A.,  22Fettes 
Row. 

1861.*DouGLAS,  David,  10  Castle  Street. 

1895.  Douglas,  Sir  George,  Bart.,  Spring- 
wood  Park,  Kelso. 

1885.  Douglas,  Rev.  SholtoD.  C,  Douglas 
Support,  Coatbridge. 

1881.*Douglas,  W.  D.  Robinson,  Orchardtou, 
Castle-Douglas. 

1893.  DowDBN,  Right  Rev.  John,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
Edinburgh,  13  Learmouth  Ter- 
race. 

1874.  Do  well,  Alexander,  13  Palnierston 
Place. 

1895.  Downie,  Kenneth  MACKENisiE,  M.D., 
3  Lausdowue  Crescent. 

1900.  Dbummond,  James  W.,  Westerlands, 
Stirling. 
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1896.  Drummond,  Robert,  C.E.,  2  Lyles- 

land  Terrace,  Paisley. 
1878.  Dbummomd,   William,  4   Leamionth 

Terrace. 
1895.*Drummond-Moray,  Capt.  W.  H.,  of 

Abercairuey,  Crieff. 
1867.*DuFF,  Right  Hon.  Sir  Mountsteuart 

Elphinston    Grant,    G.C.S.I.,    11 

Chelsea  Enibaukment,  London. 

1891.  Duff,  Thomas  Gordon,  of  Drummuir, 

Keith. 
1 872.  *DuKE,  Rev.  William,  D.  D.  ,  St  Vigeans, 

Arbroath. 
1878.  Dunbar,  Sir  Archibald  Hamilton, 

Bart.,  of  Northfield,  Duiftis  Housej 

Elgin. 
1887.  Duncan,    G.     S.,     Dunmore     Villa. 

Blairgowrie. 
1880.  Duncan,  Jambs  Dalrtmplb,  Meikle- 

wood,  Stirling. 

1874.  Duncan,  Rev.  John,  Abdie,  Newburgh, 

Fife. 
1877.*DUNDA8,  Ralph,  C.S.,  16  St  Andrew 
Square. 

1875.  Duns,    John,    D.D.,     Professor    of 

Natural  Science,  New  College,  5 
Greenhill  Place,  —  Curator  of 
Museum. 

1895.  Edgar,  John,  M.A.,  Classical  Master, 
Royal  High  School,  4  Alfred  Place, 
Mayiield. 

1892.  Edwards,   John,    4   Great    Western 

Terrace,  Glasgow. 
1885.*Eldbr,    William    Nicol,    AI.D.,    6 

Torphichen  Street. 
1880.  Elliot,     John,     of     Binks,     Cran- 

bounie,    Shaftesbury    Road,    South - 

sea. 
1889.  EiiSKiNB,  David  C.  E.,  of  Linlathen, 

Linlathen  House,  Droughty  Ft* rry. 
1895.  Evans,  Charles  R.  J.,  Lathom  Lodge, 

Loughborough  Park,  S.W. 
1892.   Eyrk,  The  Most  Rev.  Cuarlks,  D.D., 

R.C.     Archl)ishop,       6       Bowniont 

Gardens,  Glasgow. 

lb80.*FAULD8,  A.  Wilson,  Knockbuckle 
House,  Beith. 


1891.  Fergus,     Oswald,     12      Clairmont 

Gardens,  Glasgow. 

1890.  Ferguson,  Prof.  John,  LL.D.,  Uni- 
versity, Glasgow. 

1890.  Ferguson,  Rev.  John,  B.D.,  Manse  of 
Aberdalgie,  Perthshire. 

1892.  Ferguson,  John,  Writer,  Duns. 
1872. •Ferguson,  William,  LL.D.,  of  Kin- 

mundy,  Mintlaw,  Aberdeenshire. 

1883.  Fbrgusson,  Alexander  A.,  38 
M 'Alpine  Street,  Glasgow. 

1875.  Fbrgusson,  Sir  James  R.,  Bart,  of 
Spitalhaugh,  West  Linton. 

1899.*FiNDLAT,  Jambs  Leslie,  Architect,  14 
Coates  Gardens. 

1892.*FiNDLAY,  John,  3  Rothesay  Ter- 
race. 

1880.  FiNLAY,  John  Hope,  W.S.,  19  Glen- 
cairn  Crescent. 

1885.  Fleming,  D.  Hay,  LL.D.,  16  Greyfriars 

Garden,  St  Andrews. 
1888.  Fleming,    James,    jun.,      Kilmory, 
Skelmorlie,  Ayrshire. 

1895.  Fleming,    Jambs    Stark,    Solicitor, 

Stirling. 

1893. 'Fleming,  Rev.  James,  M.A.,  Minister 
ofKettins. 

1875.*FooTB,  Alexander,  111  Warwick 
Road,  Earl's  Court,  London. 

1880.  FoRLONG,  Major-Gen.  J.  G.  Roche,  11 
Douglas  Crescent. 

1890.  Forrester,  Henry,  Woodfield,  Colin- 
ton. 

1887.  FouLis,  James,  M.D.,  34  Heriot 
Row. 

1883.  Fox,    Charles    Henry,    M.D.,    36 

Heriot  Row. 

1862.*Fra8Er,  Alexander,  65  Bruntslield 
Place. 

1898.  Eraser,  Hugh  Ernest,  M.A.,  M.D., 
Medical  Superintendent,  Royal  In- 
firmary, Dundee. 

1886.  Eraser,  James  L.,  5  Castle  Street, 

Inverness. 

1896.  Fullerton,  John,  1  Garthland  Place, 

Paisley. 

1884.  Galbraith,  Thomas  L.,  Town-Clerk, 

24  Park  Terrace,  Stirling. 
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1890.  Garden,  Farquharson  T.,  4  Rubislaw 

Terrace,  Aberdeen. 

1891.  Garson,    William,    W.S.,    5  Albyn 

Place. 

1891.  Garsun,  John  Ribton,  D.L.,  M.A., 

Braganstown,  Castlebellinghani,   Co. 
Louth,  Ireland. 
1898.  Gatthorps,  Harper,  Prospect  Road, 
Barrow-in-Funiess. 

1886.  Gbbbie,  Rev.  Francis,  20  Lynedoch 

Place. 

1887.  Gbddbs,  Gborgb  Hutton,  8  Douglas 

Crescent 

1895.  GiBB,      Alkxandbr,      12      Antig\ia 

Street. 
1877.  Gibb,    John    S.,    8    Cobden    Cres- 
cent 

1897.  Gibson,  Rev.  John  Mackenzie,  M.A., 

22  Regent  Terrace. 
1886.  Gill,  A.  J.    Mitchell,    of  Savock, 
Acbinroath,  Rothes. 

1896.  Gillies,    Patrick    Hunter,    M.D., 

Ballachuan,  Easdale,  Oban. 

1885.  Glen,  Robert,  32  Dublin  Street. 

1893.  Good,  George,  Braefoot,  Liber- 
ton. 

1S96.  Gordon,  Archibald  A.,  C.A.,  1 
Coates  Gardens. 

1884.  Gordon,  James,  W.S.,  8  East  Castle 
Road,  Merchiston. 

1872. •Gordon,  William,  M.D.,  11  Mayfield 
Gardens. 

1889.  Gordon,  Wiluam,  of  Tarvie,  Killie- 
crankie  House,  Perthshire. 

1883.  Gobdon-Gilmodb,  Major  Robert, 
of  Craigmillar,  The  Inch,  Liber- 
ton. 

1869.*GouDiB,  Gilbert,  31  Great  King 
Street 

1898.  GoURLiE,   Jambs,   Birdston,   Helens- 

burgh. 
1882.  Graham,  James  Maxtone,  of  Culto- 
quhey,  Crieff. 

1892.  Graham,     Robert     C,      Skipneas, 

Argyll. 

1888.  Grant,  F.  J.,  W.S.,  Lyon  Office,  H.M. 

Gen.  Register  House. 
1882.  Gray,  George,  Clerk  of  the  Peace, 
County  Buildings,  Glasgow. 


1894.  Gray-Buchanan,    A.    W.,   Parkhill, 

Polmont. 
1891.  Green,    Charles    E.,  The    Hollies, 

Gordon  Terrace. 
1887.  Greig,   Andrew,   C.E,    3    Duntrune 

Terrace,  Bioughty  Ferry. 
1886.*Greig,    T.     Watson,    of   Glencarse, 

Perthshire. 
1899.  Grkwar,    David    S.,    Dalnasnaught, 

Glenisla,  Alyth. 
1880.  Grieve,     Symington,     11      Lauder 

Road. 
1889.*Griffith,    Henry,     18    St    James's 

Square,  London. 
1871.*Grub,   Rev.    George,    Rector,    Holy 

Trinity,  Ayr. 
1884.*GuTHRiE,  Charles  J.,  Advocate, Q.C., 

Sheriff  of  Rohs,  Cromarty,  and  Suther- 
land, 13  Royal  Circus. 
1899.  <JuTHRiB,  John,  Solicitor,  Town  Clerk 

of  Crail, 

1874.  Guthrie,  Rev.  Roger  R.  Lingard, 

Taybauk  House,  Dundee. 

1861.*Haddington,  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of, 
Tynniugharae,  Prestonkirk. 

1882.  Halkett,  Sir  Arthur,  Bart,  of  Pit- 
firrane,  Dunfermline. 

1891.  Hamilton,  Jambs,  Hafton,  London 
Road,  Kilmaniock. 

1898.  Hampton,  Rev.  David  Machardy, 
Culross. 

1897.  Harris,  David  F.,  M.D.,  Lecturer 
in  Physiology,  University  of  St 
Andrews,  6  Bell  Street,  St  An- 
drews. 

1887.  Harrison,  John,  Rockville,  Napier 
Road. 

1886.  Hart,  George,  Procurator-Fiscal  of 
Renfrewshire  at  Paisley. 

1875.  Hay,  George,   R.S.A.,  7    Ravelston 

Terrace. 
1882.  Hay,  GeoroKj  Arbroath  (7«ttfe  Office, 

Arbroath. 
1874.  Hay,  J.  T.,  Blackball  Castle,  Banchory. 
1865. ♦Hay,  Robert  J.  A,,  Florence. 
1897.  Heddbrwick,  Thomas  C.  H.,  M.A., 

The  Manor  House,  Weston  Turville, 

Wendover,  Bucks. 
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1892.  Hrdlbt,   Robert  0.,  Cheviott,  Cor- 
bridge-on-Tyne. 

1895.  Heiton,  Andrew  Granger,  Architect, 

Perth. 
1888.*Hend£Rson,  Col.  George,  of  Hevers- 

wood,  Brasted,  Kent. 
1892.  Henderson,  Jambs,  49  Priory  Place, 

Craigie,  Perth. 
1889.*Henderson,     James     Stewart,     1 

Poud    Street,    Hampstead,    London, 

N.W. 
1897.  Henderson,  John  G.  B.,  W.S.,  Nether 

Parkley,  Linlithgow. 

1886.  Henry,  David,  Architect,  2  Lockhart 

Place,  St  Andrews. 

1891.  Hbrribs,      Capt.       Wiluam       D., 

yr.       of       Spottes       Hall,       Dal- 
beattie. 
1897.  Hewat,  Rev.  Kirkwood,  Free  Church 
Manse,  Prestwick. 

1887.  Hewison,  Rev.  J.  King,  The  Manse, 

Rothesay. 

1896.  Hiogin,     J.     Walter,     Benvoulin, 

Oban. 
1881.  Hill,  George  W.,  6  Princes  Terrace, 

Do'  "uihill,  Glasgow. 
1877.  *HoM       'lUMMOND,  Col.  H.  S.,  of  Blair 

Dru      tond,  Stirling. 
1874. ♦Hopr       Hknry     W.,     of    Luffness, 

Abei  ady. 
1874.*HoRN   IAN,  Frederick  John,  Surrey 

Mount,  Forest  Hill,  London. 
1896.  HORSBURGH,    James,    6    Brunswick 

Place,  Regent's  Park,  London. 

1892.  Houstjn,  Rev.   A.   M'Neill,  M.A., 

B.D.,,  The   Manse,    Auchterderran, 
Cardciden,  Fife. 

1899.  HowATr,  Henry  R.,  99  Millbrae  Road, 

Langside,  Glasgow. 
1889.*HowDEV,  Charles  R.  A.,  Advocate, 

25  Me.ville  Street. 
1886.  HowDEN,  John   M.,   C.A.,    11    Eton 

Terrace. 
1861.*HowE,  Alexander,  W.S.,  17  Moray 

Place. 
1880.  HowoKTH,  Daniel  Fowler,  Grafton 

Place,  Ashton-nnder-Lyne. 

1900.  HoziER.  Hon.  James,  M.P.,  Mauldslie 

Castle,  Carluke. 
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1896.  Humphrey,  Robert,  Secretary,  Edin- 
burgh Life  Assurance  Co.,  12  King 
Street,  Manchester. 

1872.*HuNTER,  Col.  Charles,  Plas  Coch, 
Llanfair  P.G.,  Anglesea. 

1891.  Hunter,  Rev.  James,  Fala  Manse, 
Blackshiels. 

1896.  Hunter,  Rev.  John,  M.A.,  B.D., 
Minister  of  Rattray,   Blairgowrie. 

1886.  Hunter,  Rev.  Joseph,  M.A,  Cock- 

bumspath. 

1898.  Hunter,  Thomas,  W.S.,  Town  Clerk 

of  Edinburgh,  luverarbour,  54  Inver- 
leith  Place. 

1882.  HuTCHESON,  Alexander,    Architect, 

Herschel  House,  Broughty  Ferry. 

1895.  Hutchison,  James  T.,  of  Morelaud,  12 

Douglas  Crescent. 
1871.*HuTCHisoN,  John,  R.S.A.,  19  Manor 

Place. 
1891.  Hutchison,  Rev.  John,  D.D.,  Afton 

Lodge,  Bonnington. 

1899.  Imrie,  Rev.  David,  St  Andrew's  Free 

Church,  Dunfennline. 

1891.  Inglis,  Alexander  Wood,  Secretary, 

Board   of    Manufactures,   30   Aber- 
croiuby  Place. 

1887.  Inglis,     Rev.     W.     Mason,     M.A., 

Auchterhouse. 

1896.  Ireland,    William     W.,    M.D.,    1 

Victoria  Terr  ice,  Musselburgh. 

1884.  IsLKS,  James,  St  Ninians,  Blairgowrie. 

1895.  Jackson,  Rev.  J.  W.,  M.A.,  7 
Lothian  Gardens,  Glasgow. 

1883.  Jackson,   Major  Randle,   Swordale, 

Evauton,  Ross-shire. 
1867.*  J  AMES,  Rev.  John  P.,  Wortley  House, 
Ilkley,  Leeds. 

1885.  Jameson,  Andrew,  M.  A.,  Q.C.,  Sheriff 

of  Perthshire,  14  Moray  Place. 
1871.*Jamieson,  James  Auldjo,  W.S.,  14 
Buckingham  Terrace. 

1892.  Johnston,  David,  24  Huntly  Gardens, 

Kelvinside,  Gla.sgow. 

1900.  Johnston,     William,     M.D.,     Lt.- 

Col.  (retired),  Amiy  Medical  Staff,  of 
Newton  Dee,  Murtle. 
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1892.  Johnstone,     Hknht,     M.A.    Oxod. 

(l!>linbiirgh    Acadomy),    98    Comely 
Bank  Avenue. 

1898.  Jonas,  Alfred  Charlrr,  45  Parch- 

more  Road,  Thornton  Heath,  Surrey. 

1893.  Kate,  Walter  Jenkinbon,  Pembroke 

College,  Harrogate. 
1870.*Keltib,  John  S.,   LL.D.,   Secretary, 

Royal    Geogi-aphical  Society,    Glen- 

devon    House,    Compayne   Gardens, 

Hampstead,  London. 
1880. 'Kennedy,  John,  M.A.,  25  Abingdon 

Street,  Westminster. 
1889.*Kermode,    Philip  M.  C,  Advocate, 

Hillside,  Ramsey,  Isle  of  Man. 
1889.  Kerr,   Andrew  William,    81  Great 

King  Street. 
1896.  Kerr,    Henrt  F.,    A.R.I.B.A.,    36 

Hanover  Street. 
1889.  Kerr,  Rev.  John,  Dirleton,  Drera. 
1878.  King,  Sir  James,   Bart.,  LL.D.,  115 

Wellington  Road,  Glasgow. 
1884.  KiNLOCH,  Sir  John  G.  S.,  Bart.,  M.P., 

Kinloch  House,  Meigle. 
1892.  Kinross,  John,  Architect,  A.R.S.A., 

1  West  Savile  Terrace. 
1900.*KiNTORB,   Right    Hon.    the    Earl  of, 

G.C.M.G.,      LL.D.,     Keith     Hall, 

Inverurie. 
1896.  Kirkpatrick,    John    G.,    W.S.,    32 

Momingside  Park,  Ediubui^h. 
1887.  KiRKWOOD,  Henrt  Bruce,  68  Thistle 

Street. 

1882.  Laing,    Alexander,  S.S.C,  9   Pal- 

menton  Place. 
1S90.  Laino,  James  H.   W.,  M.A.,   B.Sc, 
•  M.B.,  CM.,  9  Tay  Square,  Dundee. 
1884.  Lamb,     James     H.,     The      Latch, 

Brechin. 

1899.  Lamb,  James,  Leabrae,  Inverary  Ter- 

race, Dundee. 

1900.  Lang,    Andrew,    1    Marloes    Road, 

Kensington,  London. 

1892.  Lang,    James,    9    Crown     Gardens, 

Dowanhill,  Glasgow. 

1893.  Langwill,  Robert  6.,  7  St  Leonard's 

Bank,  Perth. 


1885.  Law,      Thomas      Graves,     LL.D., 

Librarian,  Signet  Library, — Foreign 

Secretary. 
1894.  Lawlor,  Rev.  Hugh  Jackson,  D.D., 

Profe.ssor  of  Ecclesiastical  History, 

University  of  Dublin. 
1882.*Leadbbtter,  Thomas,  Architect,  17 

Young  Street 
1871. *Lei8H MAN,    Rev.    Thomas,    D.D.,    4 

Douglas  Cre.scent. 

1883.  Lrith,   Rev.   Wiluam  Forbes,  Sel 

kirk. 

1884.  Lennox,  James,  Eden   Bank,  Dum 

fries. 
1857.*Le8lie,  Charles   Stephen,  of  Bal 

quhain,  11  Chanonry,  Abenleen. 
1890.  Lindsay,  Leonard  C,  New  Gallery 

121  Regent  Street,  London. 
1873. •Lindsay,  Rev.  Thomas  M.,  D.D.,  Pro 

fessor  of  Divinity,  Free  Church  Col 

lege,  Glasgow. 

1892.  Linton,      Simon,      Oakwood,      Sel 

kirk. 
1881.*LiTTLE,    Robert,    Ardenlea,    North 
wowl,  Middlesex. 

1898.  Livingstone,  Duncan   Paul,  New 

bank,  Giffnock. 
1883.  Lockhart,  Rev.  Wii/'        M.A.,D.D. 

Minister  of  Colinton. 
1882.  Lorimrr,  George,  Du   ^sdeer,  Gils 

land  Road. 

1899.  Low,  Rev.  Gkorge  Dui  Jan,  27  Mer 

chiston  Avenue. 

1896.  Low,  Sir  James,  Kincraig  House 
Broughty  Ferry. 

1873.*Lumsden,  Lt.-Col.  He^ry  William, 
Langley  Park,  Moutn  e. 

1873.*LuM8DEN,  Hugh  Gordon,  of  Clova, 
Lumsden,  Aberdeenshire. 

1880.*LuMSDEN,  Jambs,  Ardeii  House,  Alex- 
andria. '' 

1893.  Lynn,  Francis,  Livini'stone  Terrace, 

Galashiels.  j 

1892.  Macadam,  Joseph  H.,  38  Shoe  Lane, 
London. 

1875.*Macadam,  StevensonV  Ph.D.,  Lec- 
turer on  Chemistry,  Surgeons' 
Hall. 
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1887.  Macadam,    W.    Ivison,  Lecturer   on 

Chemistry,  Surgeons'  Hall. 
1885.  M'Bain,  James  M.,  Banker,  Arbroath. 

1877.  Macbkath,  Jamks  Mainland,  Lynn- 

field,  Kirkwall. 
1893.  MacBrayne,      Davjd,      Auchintiel, 
Helensburgh. 

1889.  M'Call,    Hardy    Bertram,    Barton 

Eml  Court,  Nails woith,  Gloucester. 

1890.  M'CoMBiK,  Peter  Ddguid,  of  Easter 

Skene,  Abenleenshire. 
1885.  Macdonald,  Coll  Reqinald,  M.D., 

Ardantrae,  Ayr. 
1900.  Macdonald,  George,  M.A.,  41  Lily- 
bank  Gardens,  Glasgow. 
1899.  Macdonald,  James,  3  Dunda:>  Street. 
1879.  Macdonald,  James,  W.S.,  21  Thistle 

Street. 
1896.  Macdonald,  Jamks  Cecil,  Solicitor, 

Perth. 
1890.*Macdonald,    John     Matheson,    95 

Harley  Street,  London,  W. 
1882.  Macdonald,  Kenneth,  Town  Clerk  of 

Inveniess. 
1890.  Macdonald,  William  Rak,  Neidpath, 

Wester  Coates  Avenue. 
1896.  Macdougall,  J.    Patten,  Advocate, 

89  Heriot  Row,  and  Gallanach,  Oban. 
1872.*M*Dowall,  Thomas  W.,  M.D.,  East 

Cottingwood,  Morpeth. 
1860.  Mace  WEN,  John  Cochrane,  Trafford 

Bank,  Inverness. 
1892.  M'EwEN,  Rev.  John,  Dyke,  Forres. 
1899.  Macfarlane-Grieve,    W.  A.,  M.A. 

and    S.C.L.    Oxon.,    M.A.   Cantab., 

Impington  Park,  Cambridgeshire. 
1862.*Macoibbon,  David,  LL.D.,  Architect, 

65  Frederick  Street. 
1898.  M'GiLLiTRAY,    Angus,  CM.,  M.D., 

23  Tay  Street,  Dundee. 

1878.  Macgillivray,    William,    W.S.,   32 

Charlotte  Square. 
1885.  M'GLASiAN,    Stewart,   Sculptor,    5 

Brandc  a  Street. 
1889.  M'Hariy,    Lt-Col.    A.   B.,  C.B.,  3 

Ravelstvn  Park. 
1898.  Macintosh,  Rev.  CHAftLES  Douglas, 

M.  A.,  ^klinister  of^8t  Oran's  Church, 

Connel,  Argyll^ire. 


1897.  Macintybb,  P.  M.,  Advocate,  12  India 

Street. 
1876.*Mackay,  i£NBAS  J.  G.,  LL.D.,  Q.C., 

Sheriff  of  Fife  and  Kinross,  7  Albyn 

Place. 
1890.  Mackay,  James,  Trowle,  Trowbridge. 
1888.  Mackay,  J.   F.,   W.S.,    Whitehouse, 

Craniond. 

1892.  Mackay,    Thomas    A.,    22   Clarence 

Street. 

1882.  Mackay,  William,  Solicitor,  Inver- 
ness. 

1897.  Mackay,  John  S.,  LL.D.,  69  Nor- 
thumberland Street. 

1899.  Mackenzie,  Sir  Alexander   Mdir, 

Bart.,  of  Del  vine,  Dunkeld. 

1887.  Mackenzie,  David  J.,  Sheriff-Substi- 
tute, Bellevue,  Wick. 

1891. ♦Mackenzie,  James,  2  Rillbank  Cres. 

1872.*Mackenzie,  Rev.  James  B.,  Kenniore, 
Aberfeldy. 

1900.  Mackenzie,  Sir  Kenneth  J.,  Bart., 

Queen's  and  Lord  Treasurer's  Re- 
membrancer, Exchequer  Chambers, 
Parliament  S<|uare. 

1882.  Mackenzie,  R  W.  R,  Storraontfield, 
Perth. 

1870.*Mackenzie,  Thomas,  Sheriff-Substi- 
tute, Tain. 

1876.  M'KiK,  Thomas,  Advocate,  30  Moray 
Place. 

1888.*Mackinlay,  J.  M.,  M.A.,  4  West- 
bourne  Gardens,  Glasgow, 

1864.*Mackintosh,  Charles  Fraser,  LUD., 
of  Drummond,  Lochardill,  Inverness. 

1893.  Mackintosh,  William  Fyfe,  Solici- 

tor, Maulesbank  House,  Arbroath. 
1865.*Mackison,  William,  Architect,  8  Con- 
stitution Terrace,  Dundee. 
1878.  Maclagan,  Robkrt  Craio,  M.D.,  5 

Coates  Crescent. 
1896.  MacLean,  J.  A.,  Union  Bank  House, 

Forfar. 
1885.*MacLehosk,  James  J.,  M.A.,  61  St 

Vincent  Street,  Glasgow. 
1893.  MACLEOD,  John   N.,   of   Kintarbert, 

Glensadell,  Argyllshire. 
1890.*Macleod,  Reginald,  C.B.,60  Draycott 

PI.,  London,  S.\y.,—  V{ce-Presiden4. 
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1889.  MacLuckik,  John  Rkddoch,  Braeside, 

Falkirk. 
1875.  Macmath,   William,  16  St  Andrew 

Square. 
1884.  Macmillan,  Rev.  HuoH,  D.D.,LL.D., 

70  Union  Place,  Greenock. 
1882.  Macphail,  Hev.  J.  C,  D.D.,  Harlaw 

Hill  House,  Preatonpans. 

1890.  Macphkrson,  Albxandbr,  Solicitor, 

Kingussie. 
1886.  Macpherson,  Archibald,  Architect, 
7  Young  Street 

1895.  Macphbrson,  Capt.  James  F.,  United 

Service  Club,  Queen  Street. 
1878.  Macpubrson,    Norman,     LL.D.,    6 

Buckingham  Terrace. 
1882.*Macritchie,  David,  C.A.,  4  Archibald 

Place. 

1896.  Malloch,    James,    M.A.,    Dudhope 

Villa,  Dundee. 
1899.  Mann,  John,  C.A.,  18   Westbounie 

(jardens,  Glasgow. 
1872.*Marshall,  David,   Lochleven  Place, 

Kinross. 
1886.  Marshall,  William  Hunter,  W.S., 

Callander. 

1891.  Martin,  Francis,  207  Bath    Street,    , 

Glasgow. 
1861.*Marwick,  Sir  James  David,  LL.D., 
CHty   Clerk,   City    Chambers,    Glas- 
gow. 

1886.  Masson,    David,    LL.D.,     Historio- 

grapher for  Scotland,  2  Lockharton 
Gardens. 

1892.  Mathbson,  Augustus  A.,  M.D.,  41 

George  Square. 
1884.  Maxwell,  Right  Hon.  Sir  Hbrbkrt 

EusTACB,  Bart.,  M.P.,  of  Monreith, 

Wigtownshire. 
1892. 'Maxwell,  Sir  John  S.,  Bart.,  M.P.,  of 

Pollok,  PoUok  House,  PoUokahaws. 
1891.  Maxwell,  Wellwood,  of  Kirkennan, 

Dalbeattie. 
1887.*Maxwell,  William,  of   Donavourd, 

Pitlochry. 

1887.  Mbldrum,  Rev.  A.,  M.A.,  Logierait, 

Ballinluig. 
1887.  Melville,  The  Right  Hon.  Viscount, 
Melville  Castle,  Lasswade. 


1900.  Mbnzies,  W.  D.  G.,  of  Pitcur,  Hally- 

burton  House,  Coupar  Angus. 
1878.  Mercer,  William  Lindsay,  of  Hunt- 

ingtower,  Balcraig,  Scone. 
1886.  Metcalfe,  Rev.  W.  M.,  D.D.,  South 

Manse,  Paisley. 
1882.  Millar,    Alexander    H.,   Rosslynn 

House,  Clepington  Road,  Dundee. 
1876.  Millar,    William    White,    S.S.C., 

Duuesk,  Lasswade. 
1896.  Miller,  Alexander  C,  M.D.,  Craig 

Linnhe,  Fort- William. 

1898.  Miller,  Rev.   Edward,  M.A.,  F.C. 

Manse,  Newtyle. 
1878. •Miller,    George   Anderson,   W.S., 
Knowehead,  Perth. 

1896.  Miller,     Robert,     J.P.,     Deputy- 

Lieutenant  for  Edinburgh,  38  Lauder 
Road. 

1890.  Milne,  Rev.  Andrew  Jamieson, 
LL.D.,  Fyvie,  Aberdeenshire. 

1867. "Mitchell,  Sir  Arthur,  K.C.B.,  M.D., 
LL.D.,  34  Drnmmond  Place. 

1886.  Mitchell,  A.  J.,  Advocate,  60 
Frederick  Street 

1888.  Mitchell,  Charles,  C.E.,  132  Princes 
Street. 

1884.  Mitchell,  Hugh,  Solicitor,  Pit- 
lochry. 

1890.  Mitchell,  John  Oswald,  B.A., 
LL.D.,  67  East  Howard  Street, 
Glasgow. 

1886.*Mitchell,  Richard  Blunt,  of  Pol- 
mood,  45  Albany  Street 

1899.  Mitchell,     Sydney,     Architect,    34 

Drunimond  Place. 

1890.  MoNCRiBPP,  Col.  Sir  Alexander, 
K.C.B.,  Bandirran,  Perth. 

1851. •Montgomery,  Sir  Graham  G.,  Bart., 
Stobo  Castle,  Peeblesshire. 

1882.  Morris,  James  Archibald,  Architect, 
Wellington  Chambers,  Ayr. 

1882.  Morrison,  Hew,  Librarian,  Edinburgh 
Public  Library. 

1887."Moubray,  John  J.,  Naemoor,  Rum- 
bling Bridge. 

1897.  Moxon,       Charles,       77       George 

Street. 
1894.  Muir,  John,  Galston,  Ayrshire. 
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1877.  MniRHRAD,  Andrkw,  9    Murrayfield 
Avenue. 

1889.  MuiRHKAD,  Gkorok,  F.RS.K,  Com- 

missioner for  the  Duke  of  Richmond 

and  Gordon,  Speybank,  Fochabers. 
1891.  MuNRO,  Alrxandkr  M.,  Accountant, 

Town  House,  Aberdeen. 
1899.  Munro-Ferquson,  I^onaldCraufurd, 

of  Novar,  M.P.,  Raith,  Kirkcaldy. 

1897.  MuNRO,  John,  J. P.,  Dun  Righ,  Oban. 
1879.*MuNRO,    KOBRRT,    M.A.,    M.D.,    48 

Manor  Place. 

1890.  MuNRO,  Rev.    William,  All    Saints 

Vicarage,  Newport,  Monmouthshire. 

1885.  Murdoch,  Rev.  A.  D.,  All  Saints'  Par- 

sonage, 26  Brougham  Street. 
1879.  Murdoch,  Jambs  Barclay,  Capeling, 

Meams,  Renfrewshire. 
1878.*MURRAT,  David,  M.A.,    LL.D.,   169 

West  George  Street,  Glasgow. 
1899.  Murray,  John  Lamb,  of  Heavyside, 

Biggar. 
1887.  Murray,   Sir  John,    K.C.B.,  Ph.D., 

LL.D.,  Challenger  Lodge,  Wardie. 
1884.  M  urray,  Patrick,  W.  S.  ,  1 2  Ann  Street 

1896.  Napier,    Theodore,   7  West  Castle 

Road,  Merchiston. 
1891.*Neil80N,  George,  34  Granby  Terrace, 

Glasgow. 
1887.  Newton,  R.  N.  H.,  3  Eglinton  Crescent. 
1861.»Nicol,    Erskine,    RS.A,   The   Dell, 

Feltbam,  Middlesex. 

1886.  NicoLSON,   David,  M.D.,  C.B.,  Bal- 

gownie,  Guildford,  Surrey. 
1889.  Nicholson,  J.  Shield,  M.A.,  D.Sc, 

Professor  of  Political  Economy,  &c., 

3  Belford  Park. 
1895.  NiSBKTT,  Hamilton  More,  Tlie  Drum, 

Gilmerton,  Mid-Lothian. 
1877.*NiVEN,  Alexander  T.,  C.A.,  28Foun- 

tainhall  Road. 
1895.  Nixon,  William,  Solicitor,  2  Dudhope 

Place,  Dundee. 

1891.  Noble,  Robert,  Heronhill,  Hawick. 

1898.  Notman,  John,  F.F.A.,  176Newhaven 

Roati , — Treasu  rer. 
1877.  OaiLviE,  William  M.,  Bank  House, 
Lochee,  Dundee. 
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1890.  OoiLVY,  Henry  J.  Nisbet-Hamilton, 

Biel,  Prestonkirk. 
1899.  •ORR,  Robert,  of  Kinnard,  79  West  Nile 

Street,  Glasgow. 
1899.  Ormiston,   W.   Malcolm,   Architect, 

Hamilton  House,  1  Relugns  Road. 
1896.  Ormond,  Rev.  David  D.,  Minister  of 

Craig's  Free  Church,  Stirling. 

1896.  Park,    John    A.,    Inveresk    House, 

Mussel  bui^h. 
1885.  Parker,    Charles  Arundel,   M.D., 

Parknook,  Gosforth,  Cumberland. 
1859.*Paton,   Sir   Joseph    Noel,    R.S.A., 

LL.D.,  33  George  Square. 

1898.  Paton,    Robert,  City   Chamberlain, 

19  Regent  Terrace. 

1891.  Paton,  Victor  Albert  Noel,  W.S., 

22  Young  Street 

1880.  Patterson,  James  K.,  Ph.D.,  Ppe.«a- 

dent  of  the  State  College  of  Kentucky, 

Lexington,  U.S.  A. 
1871. "Paul,    George    M.,    W.S.,    16    St 

Andrew  Square. 
1879.  Paul,    Sir    J.    Balfour,    Advocate, 

Lyon    King    of    Arms,    30    Heriot 

Row. 
1882.  Paul,    Rev.    Robert,    F.C.    Manse, 

Dollar. 
1874.*Paxton,   William,   62    Fountainhall 

Road. 

1891.  Peace,    Thomas    Smith,    Architect, 

Junction  Road,  Kirkwall. 
1879.  Peddie,  J.  M.  Dick,  Architect,  8  Albyn 
Place. 

1899.  Pengelly,    William    George,    230 

Lexington  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
U.S.  A. 
1889.  Petrib,    George,    Castle    Chambers, 
Dundee. 

1900.  Phillips,    W.    Richard,    Ai-chitect, 

Westboume  Lodge,  Goldhawk  Road, 
Ravenscourt  Park,  London. 

1892.  Pillans,   Hugh    Handysidk,    Royal 

Bank,  Hunter  Square. 
1885.*PiRRiE,   Robert,  9  Buckingham  Ter- 
race, HiUhead,  Glasgow. 

1881.  Prichard,  Rev.  Hugh,  M.A.,  Dinam, 

Gaerwen,  Anglesea. 
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1900.  Prim  ROSS,  Rev.  James,  M.A.,  27 
Onslow  Drive,  Glasgow. 

1886.  PuLLAR,  Alfrrd,  M.D.,  111  Denmark 

Hill,  London,  S.E. 

1865.  •Rainy,  Robert,  D.D.,  Principal  and 
Professor  of  Theology  and  Church 
History,  New  College,  Edinburgh,  23 
Douglas  Crescent. 

1873. •Rampini,  Charles,  LL.D.,  Vancouver, 
Paignton,  S.  Devon. 

1891.  Ramsat,  Wiluam,  of  Rowland,  Stow. 

1879.  Rankink,  John,    Professor  of  Scots 

Law,  University  of  Edinburgh,  23 
Ainslie  Place. 

1899.  Rea,  Alexander,  M.R.A.S.,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Archaeological  Survey 
of  South  India,  Bangalore. 

1893.  Read,  Charles  Hercules,  British 
Museum,  London. 

1882.  Reid,  Alexander  George,  Solicitor, 

Auchterarder. 
1888.*Reid,  Sir  George,  P.R.S.A.,  LL.D., 

22  Royal  Terrace. 
1898.  Reid,  James  Robert,  11  Magdala  Cres. 

1897.  Reid,  Rev.  Edward  T.  S.,  M.A.,  59 

Jeffrey  Street. 

1891.  Rhind,  W.  Birnie,  A.R.S.A.,  Sculp- 
tor, St  Helen's,  Cambridge  Street 

1891.  Richards,  Rev.  Walter  J.  B.,  D.D., 
St  Charies's  College,  Notting  Hill, 
London. 

1880.  RICH-.VRDS0N,   Adam    B.,  4    Malvern 

Place,  Cheltenham,  —  Curator  of 
Coins. 

1896.  Richardson,  Ralph,  W.S.,  10  Mag- 
dala Place. 

1886, ♦Ritchie,  Charles,  S.S.C,  20  Hill  St. 

1898.  Roberts,  Alexander  F.,  Thornfield, 

Selkirk. 

1883.  Roberts,    Andrew,    Solicitor,    Com- 

mercial Bank,  Callander. 

1887.  Robertson,  D.  Argyll,  M.D.,  LL.D., 

President  of  the  Royal    College   of 

Surgeons,  18  Charlotte  Square. 
1879.  Robertson,  George,  Keeper  of  the 

Abbey,  Dunfermline. 
1886.*Robert8on,  Robert,  Huntly  House, 

Dollar. 
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1889.  Robertson,  Thomas  S.,  Architect, 
Riverview,  Broughty  Ferry. 

1879.»RoBERTSON,  W.  W.,  Architect,  H.M. 
Board  of  Works,  Parliament  Square. 
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David  Christison,  M.D. 

J.  H.  Cunningham. 

Joseph  Anderson,  LL.D.,  Assistant  Secretary. 

Thomas  Graves  Law,  LL.D.,  1    Secretaries  for  Foreign 

James  Macdonald,  LL.D.,     J         Correspondence. 


Treasurer. 
John  Notman,  F.F.A.,  28  St  Andrew  Square. 

Curalors  of  the  Museum. 
Robert  Carfrae.  |  Professor  Duns,  D.D. 


Curator  of  Coins, 
Adam  B.  Richardson. 


Librarian. 
James  Curlf^  Jun. 

A   Ballot  having  been   taken,    the  following  gentlemen   were   duly 
elected  Fellows : — 

The  Hon.  James  Hozier,  M.P.,  Mauldslie  Castle,  Carluke. 
Andrew  Lang,  1  Marloes  Road,  Kensington,  London. 
William  Richard  Phillips,  Architect,  Westbourne  Lodge,  Goldhawk 
Road,  London. 
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The  Meeting  resolved  to  express  their  sense  of  the  loss  the  Society 
had  sustained  in  the  deaths  of  the  following  Members,  deceased  since 
last  Annual  fleeting : — 


Honorary  Members, 

WiLUAM  Frazer,  F.R.C.S.I.,  20  Harcourt  Street,  Dublin, . 
Sir  Henry  Drtden,  Bart,  Canons  Ashby,  Northampton,    . 


Elected 
1892 
1865 


Corresponding  Memher, 
Rev.  Qeobge  Wilson,  Free  Church  Minister,  Glenluce. 


Fellows. 

Robert  Adam,  Esq,,  2  Gillslaud  Road,  .... 
J.  Lambert  Bailey,  Solicitor,  Ardroesan,  .... 
Jas.  Currie  Baxter,  S.S.C.,  45  Heriot  Row, 

Thomas  Boxxar,  58  George  Street, 

D.wiD  Chalmers,  Redhall,  Slateford,         .... 
J.  G.  Sinclair  Coghill,  M.D.,  Ventnor,  Isle  of  Wight, 
Robert  Cox,  M.P.,  34  Drumsheugh  Gardens, 
James  Donaldson,  Sunnyside,  Formby,     .... 

Richard  Hew  at  Dunn,  Earlston, 

William  N.  Fraser  of  Findrack, 

Charles  Innes,  Solicitor,  InverneBs, 

Surgeon-Major-General  S.  A.  Lithgow,  M.D.,  C.B.,  Superintendent 

of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  Edinburgh,      .... 
Adam  Millar,  Yew  Bank,  Helensburgh,    .... 
Laghlan  MACKINNON,  Jun.,  Advocate,  Aberdeen, 
His  Grace  The  Duile  of  Northumberland,  Alnwick  Castle, 
James  C.  Roger,  Friars  Watch,  AValthamstow,  . 
Sir  John  Strutherr,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  15  George  Square, 
(r.  Lawson  Tait,  M.1).,  LL.D.,  Birmingham, 
Alexander  Thomhon,  Trinity  Grove,  Trinity  Road, . 
William  Troup,  Eastwell,  Bridge  of  Allan, 
William  E.  Williams,  Architect,  Txjicester  Sqiuire,  London, 
George  Williamson,  37  Newton  Street,  Greenock,    . 
William  Yeats  of  Aquhamey,  Aberdeenshire,   . 


Elected 
1858 
1877 
1889 
1876 
1874 
1870 
1877 
1888 
1893 
1891 
1882 

1893 
1896 
1888 
1867 
1854 
1891 
1890 
1885 
1805 
1871 
1887 
1887 
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The  following  Report  by  Dr  Christison,  Secretary,  of  events  of  interest 
to  the  Society  which  have  occurred  during  the  past  Session,  was  read  : — 


Report  on  Events  of  Last  Session,  1899. 

The  Council  having  considereil  that  a  statement  of  important  recent 
occurrences  connected  with  the  Society  and  the  Museum  would  introduce 
some  variety  into  the  merely  formal  business  of  our  Annual  Meeting,  and 
could  hardly  fail  to  interest  the  Fellows,  I  was  conmiissioned  to  draw 
up  such  a  statement,  and  this  has  l)een  done  under  the  heads  of 
Historical  or  Business  and  ArchiBological  events. 

Under  the  tirst  head,  one  of  unusual  inn)ortance,  has  been  our 
connection  with  a  Parliamentary  Committee  api>omted  in  October  of 
last  year  mainly  "  to  consider  and  suggest  regulations  for  avoiding  undue 
competition  between  museums  supported  out  of  public  funds  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  British  Museum  on  the  other, 
for  the  acquisition  of  objects  of  antiquarian  or  historic  interest ;  and  for 
ensuring  that  in  the  case  of  objects  which  from  their  origin  or  a^isociations 
are  of  peculiar  interest  either  U)  Scotland  or  Ireland,  the  museum  in  the 
country  so  interested  should  be  aflbrded  an  opj)ortunity  of  purchasing 
them  before  tliey  are  Jicquii-ed  by  any  otlier  institutions  supported  out 
of  public  funds." 

This  inquiry  arose  from  the  purchase  by  the  British  Museum  of  certtiin 
articles  found  in  Ireland,  which  the  Irish  authorities  demanded  should 
be  transferred  to  their  National  Museum.  But  we  in  Scotland  had  a 
grievance  of  our  own,  which  necessarily  came  within  the  scope  of  the 
inquiry,  viz.,  tlie  pui-chase  by  the  British  Museum  at  a  sale  in  London 
of  the  (Uenlyon  Brooch,  in  spite  of  an  intimation  to  their  authorities 
from  Mr  Carfrae,  who  has  long  acted  for  us  in  purcha,sing  articles  offered 
for  sale  in  the  ^letropolis,  that  the  Society  desired  to  accpiire  this  Scottish 
article  for  our  National  Museum,  a  claim  whicli  on  all  previous  occasions 
had  l)een  courteously  acknowledged  as  valid  by  these  authorities. 
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This  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  tlio  British  Museum  seriously 
menacetl  the  prosjierity  of  our  National  Museum,  and  a  representation, 
warmly  sujiiHirted  by  Lonl  Lothian,  our  Pn»sident,  was  made  to  the 
Tnistees  of  the  British  Museum,  [Kjinting  out  the  scandalous  nature  of 
such  a  competition  l)etweeu  two  (lovernment  institutions  supported  by 
public  funds,  and  requesting  that  the  Glenlyon  Brooch  should  be 
transferred  to  the  Scottish  National  Collection.  Our  representation  was 
suppoi'ted  by  the  Board  of  Manufactures  and  the  Secretary  for  Scotland, 
and  privately  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  liord  Rosebery,  and  other  Scottish 
patriots  of  influence.  The  Tnistees  replied,  however,  that  they  had  no 
power  to  i^art  with  any  article  once  acquired,  but  offered  to  have  a 
replica  of  the  brooch,  as  well  as  of  another  ancient  Scottish  brooch  in 
the  British  ^[useum,  made  for  deposit  in  our  Scottish  Museum.  This 
offer,  under  the  circumstances,  was  acce])ted  by  the  Council,  but  they 
expressed  to  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  a  hope  that  some  means  might 
be  found  of  preventing  such  competition  in  future,  and  of  establishing 
our  superior  claim  to  Scottish  articles.  The  Parliamentary  inquiry, 
therefore,  came  most  opportunely  for  us,  through  the  pertinacity  of  the 
Irish  Members,  who  insisted  in  Parliament  upon  their  national  rights 
in  a  manner  which  is  too  rarely  followed  by  the  Scottish  Members  in 
similar  questions  affecting  our  own  country. 

The  Committee  consisted  of  Ix)rd  liathmore,  Chairman  ;  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  and  Sir  John  Evans,  who  might  be  considered  as  representing 
the  British  Museum ;  ^fr  Thomas  II.  (xnittan  Esmonde,  and  Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell,  as  representing  Irish  and  Scottish  interests ;  lastly,  Mr  John 
Morley,  who  as  an  Englishman,  a  Scottish  M.P.,  and  an  Irish  sym- 
pathiser, stood  in  a  somewhat  different  position  from  the  others. 

The  Council  were  desirous  that  our  evidence  should  be  given  either 
by  Sir  Arthur  Mitchell  or  I)r  Joseph  Anderson,  whose  knowledge  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Society  and  the  Museum  has  been  so  long  and  so  intimate, 
but  as  both  of  them  were  unable  to  go,  the  duty  devolved  on  me, 
conjoined  with  Mr  Carfrae,  whose  evidence  regarding  the  Glenlyon 
Brooch  was  indispensable. 
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Afy  examination  ranged  over : — 

(1)  The  modes  by  which  objects  were  ol)tained  for  tlie  Scottish 
National  Museum,  particularly  through  the  action  of  *  Treasure  Trove.' 

(2)  The  nature  of  the  understanding  by  means  of  which  competition 
with  the  British  Museum  had  been  avoided  prior  to  the  Glenlyon  Brooch 
incident. 

(3)  The  reason  for  its  breaking  down  in  that  case. 

(4)  The  expediency  of  relaxing  the  Rules  forbidding  the  parting  with 
olrjects. 

(5)  The  means  of  doing  so. 

(6)  The  moiins  of  securing  for  each  Museum  the  first  choice  of  objects 
appertaining  to  its  own  area,  and  of  avoiding  the  risk  of  the  loss  of 
objects  through  the  delay  that  might  thus  be  caused. 

The  examination  of  Mr  Carfrae  turned  mainly  upon  the  sale  of  the 
Glenlyon  Brooch,  and  his  previous  experiences  with  the  British  Museum. 

Our  evidence  is  printed  at  full  length  in  the  Rejwrt  now  on  the  table. 

The  chief  recommendations  of  the  Committee  are  briefly  as  follows  : — 

That  whenever  it  comes  to  the  knowledge  of  the  officers  of  anj- 
one  of  the  National  Museums  that  any  object  of  peculiar  interest  to 
another  National  area  has  ])een  offered  or  is  likely  to  be  offered  for  sale, 
information  should  be  given  to  the  authorities  in  that  area,  so  that  they 
should  have  the  first  opportunity  of  acquiring  it,  an  understanding 
being  arrived  at  as  to  what  constitutes  a  reasonable  price,  and  care 
being  taken  to  prevent  the  risk  of  loss  of  the  object  through  dela}'. 

That  the  Regulation  prohibiting  the  Museums  from  parting  with 
objects  should  be  relaxed,  but  that  the  conditions  would  need  to  be 
carefully  considered,  and  should  probably  be  confined  to  such  articles  as 
the  Trustees  arc  willing  to  transfer  by  exchange  or  otherwise. 

As  to  the  incident  of  the  Glenlyon  Brooch,  the  opinion  is  expressed 
that  it  was  mainly  due  to  a  misunderstanding  between  Mr  Read  of  the 
British  Museum  and  Mr  Carfrae,  and  that  had  the  Regulations  allowed 
it  the  Brooch  would  probably  have  been  handed  over  to  the  Scottish 
National  Museum  after  its  purchase  by  the  British  Museum. 
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The  Kejwrt  of  tlie  Committee  may  Ikj  conaidereil  as  favoiira})le  on  the 
whole  to  our  interests.  It  is  true  that  it  merely  makes  recommendations 
and  that  these  have  no  legislative  force,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  in 
future  any  action  will  l)e  taken  in  defiance  of  these  recommenda- 
tions ;  and  should  any  such  attempt  Ije  made  we  can  take  our  stand  on 
them. 

An  event  of  no  less  imjwrttmce  in  our  history  has  been  the  application 
to  the  Treiisury  for  a  renewal  of  the  five-years  annual  grant  of  £200  for 
the  purchase  of  articles  for  the  Museum,  of  books  for  the  Library,  and 
for  binding.  This  grant  has  ])roved  of  the  utmost  service,  as  without  it 
(the  Coin  Cabinet  fund  from  which  we  had  previously  made  our 
purchases  being  exhausted)  we  shoidd  have  l^een  reduced  for  these 
purposes  to  an  annual  sum  of  alwrnt  £20,  derived  from  the  admission 
money  on  tlie  two  days  a  week  when  a  charge  is  made  at  the  door.  An 
allowance  of  £200  a  year  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes  cannot  be 
called  extravagant,  and  in  fact  it  has  not  hitherto  proved  sufficient,  but 
this  may  have  been  the  result  of  unusual  expenditure  on  the  Library, 
which  from  want  of  means  we  had  been  obliged  to  starve  for  some  years 
before  the  grant  was  obtained. 

We  have  also  been  authorised  to  a])proach  the  Treasury  for  a  special 
grant  for  the  purchase  of  olvjects  or  collections  of  objects  of  great 
historical  or  antiquarian  interest  to  Scothmd,  the  cost  of  which  could 
not  well  be  defrayed  out  of  the  annual  grant  of  £200 ;  but  there  are 
some  practical  difficulties  in  the  working  of  tliis  privilege,  and  we  have 
only  once  been  able  to  avail  ourselves  of  it.  This  was  in  the  purchase 
of  the  Penicuik  'I^ate  Celtic'  Bronzes  in  1894,  when  the  Treasur}' 
itanctioned  a  special  grant  of  £45. 

Passing  to  events  of  archjeological  importance,  the  excavation 
undertaken  by  the  Society  at  Camelon  deserves  the  first  notice.  This, 
as  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  is  in  succession  to  similar  work  already 
carried  out  at  Birrens,  Birrenswark,  and  Ardoch.  All  these  undertakings 
form  part  of  a  general  scheme,  adopted  by  the  Council,  for  investigating 
the  Roman  remains  in  Scotland,  as  far  as  our  funds  will  admit.     It  is 
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contemplated  to  <l(^al  first  with  the  strongly  fortified  *  Stations,'  where  it 
is  to  be  presunu»d  that  the  occuiKition  by  the  Romans  was  of  greater 
duration  than  in  the  *  Camps '  with  a  comparatively  weak  fortification. 
Our  choice  of  Camelon  was  decided  by  information  fi-om  Mr  MacLuckie, 
a  Fellow  of  the  Societj',  that  one-lialf  of  the  Station  had  l)een  feued  for 
the  erection  of  new  foundries,  and  that  the  work  had  already  l:)een  liegun 
on  the  ground.  This  was  in  last  spring,  and  we  immediately  applied  to  Mr 
Forbes  of  Callendar,  the  proprietor,  and  to  the  farm  tenant  for  leave  to 
excavate,  which  was  readily  granted  by  lx)th.  The  work,  now  drawing 
to  a  close,  has  been  steadily  carried  on  for  alx)ut  six  months  under  the 
general  superintendence  of  Mr  Thomas  Ross,  and  we  have  l)een  singularly 
fortunate  in  having  the  regidar  and  voluntary  services  of  Mr  M. 
Buchsinan,  Falkirk,  a  trained  draughtsman  and  surveyor,  who  has 
planned  everything  week  by  week  as  the  work  progressed.  We  have 
also  been  much  indebted  to  Mr  MacLuckie  for  general  advice  in  con- 
ducting our  negotiations  and  operations.  We  were  fortunate  also  in 
securing  the  services  of  Mr  Alexander  Mackie  as  Clerk  of  Works,  who 
had  already  had  considerable  experience  in  conducting  excavations  for  us 
at  Abernethy  Fort  and  at  Birrenswark. 

The  Station  at  Camelon  resembles  Birrens  in  consisting  of  two  rec- 
tangles in  apposition,  and  we  were  only  able  to  excavate  a  portion  of  the 
southern  one,  as  the  construction  of  the  new  foundries  went  on  rapidly 
during  our  work,  but  the  northern  one,  which  has  not  yet  l)een  feued  for 
building,  has  been  sufficiently  excavated  to  yield  as  perfect  a  plan  of  the 
Station  as  we  got  either  at  Birrens  or  at  Ardoch.  The  finds,  also,  were 
fully  as  interesting  as  those  found  in  our  former  excavations,  except  that 
we  found  no  inscriptions  to  throw  light  on  the  date  of  the  j)lace,  as  we 
did  at  Birrens.  I  will  not  anticipate  further  the  full  description  of  the 
excavations,  which  in  the  course  of  the  session  will  be  communiciited 
to  the  Society. 

Although  this  was  the  only  work  of  the  kind  undertaken  by  the 
Society  last  year,  tlie  results  of  several  other  important  excavations  were 
laid  before  it  during  the  session. 
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<  )no  of  tliivso,  on  the  farm  of  llyiulfonl  near  Duiark,  was  iiiidertjiken 
by  Mr  Andrew  Smith,  wlio  lias  since  }x»come  a  Fellow  of  our  ScK'iety. 
The  site  is  in  a  marshy  hollow,  which  iH^comes  (juite  a  lake  in  a  miny 
season,  and  the  remains  could  only  be  dealt  with  successfully  in  summer, 
when  dry  weather  prevailed.  As  was  exjwcted,  the  place  proved  to  l>e  a 
crannog,  and  a  large  number  of  very  interesting  relics  were  discovered, 
which  were  exhibited  when  the  \ia\^.T  by  Dr  Munro  describing  the  ex- 
cavations was  read.  The  occurrence  of  a  considerable  number  of  articles, 
which  are  characteristic  of  Roman  sites,  was  8j>ecially  remarkable,  and 
was  a  warning  to  antiquarian  excavators  not  to  found  too  hastily  upon 
finds  alone  as  i)roof  of  the  origin  of  ancient  remains. 

The  results  of  the  other  excavation,  at  Dumlmel%  on  the  bank  of  the 
Clyde  near  Dumlwirton,  were  partially  communicated  by  Mr  John 
Bruce,  who  in  conjunction  with  anotlier  Fellow  of  the  Society,  the  late 
!Mr  Adam  Millar,  and  !Mr  Donelly,  the  discoverer  of  the  remains,  under- 
took  the  excavation  on  behalf  of  the  Helensburgh  Antiquarian  Society. 
The  work  was  mainly  done  by  their  own  hands,  notwithstanding  its 
anluous  nature,  owing  to  the  site  being  only  exposed  for  a  few  hours  at 
low  tide.  As  it  was  not  quite  completed,  however,  and  as  the  boxes 
containing  the  finds  had  ]>een  miscarried  by  the  railway  on  the  evening 
when  Mr  Bruce  read  his  pai)er,  he  has  kindly  consented  to  recast  it  for 
the  present  session,  when  it  will  be  read  ami  the  whole  of  the  finds 
exhibited.  Some  of  these,  as  you  are  pro})ably  aware,  are  of  a  jxtiuliar 
kind,  and  have  given  rise  to  controversy,  their  genuineness  having  been 
strenuously  denied.  But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  them,  they  will 
be  brought  Ijefore  the  Society  by  Mr  Bruce  in  a  manner,  I  believe,  to 
which  no  exception  can  be  taken. 

Excellent  work  has  also  Ijeen  done  by  tlie  Marquis  of  Bute,  formerly 
Vice-President  of  our  Society,  in  excavating  the  foundations  or  repairing 
the  fabric  of  mediaeval  buildings  in  various  parts  of  Scotland,  and  in 
excavating  the  site  of  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  settlement  at  St  Blane's, 
Bute. 

Useful  excavations  have  also  been  carried  out  by  Sir  Francis  Tress 
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Barry,  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  tlio  Society,  at  Keiss,  Caithness.  Tlie 
results  have  been  witnessed  from  year  to  year  hy  Dr  Joseph 
Anderson,  who  will  connnunicato  them  to  the  Society  in  tlie  present 
session. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  Society  can  Ihj  conj^nitulated  on  the  receipt  of 
a  legacy.  I^st  year,  however,  at  the  annual  meeting,  the  Council  had 
tlie  satisfaction  of  announcing  that  a  former  much-esteemed  Fellow  of 
the  Society,  the  Hon.  ^Ir  Bouverie  Primrose,  had  bequeathecl  to  us 
unconditionally  the  sum  of  £150.  This  sum  the  Council  have  disposed 
of  hy  adding  it  to  the  Rhind  Legacy  Fund  for  Excavation,  having  been 
induced  to  do  so  by  the  incn^ising  importance  attached  to  this  mode  of 
promoting  the  study  of  archaeology  in  our  own  country.  It  has  been 
resolved  to  use  the  interest  only  of  the  Rhind-rrimrose  Fund  in  defray- 
ing the  expense  of  excavations,  and  as  this  amounts  to  little  more  than 
£\3y  it  can  suffice  for  but  very  limited  undertakings.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
however,  that  the  Fund  may  prove  the  nucleus  to  which  additions  may 
be  made  by  legacies  or  gifts  from  other  patriotic  archaeologists. 

The  Council,  in  carrying  out  their  scheme  for  the  excavation  of  Roman 
sites  in  Scotland,  have  been  obliged  to  draw  considerably  uiwn  the 
Capital  Fund  of  the  Society.  But  expenditure  from  this  source  cannot 
be  prudently  carried  much  further,  and  unless  the  Excavation  Fund 
can  be  considerably  8ui)plemented,  large  undertakings  of  this  kind 
must  be  given  up.  This  would  be  a  misfortune,  not  only  from  the 
archceological  point  of  view,  Init  for  the  interests  of  our  Society.  In 
these  days,  when  scientific  or  quasi-scientific  societies  are  so  numerous, 
and  the  competition  for  members  is  so  great,  we  can  only  continue  to 
maintain  interest  in  our  work  by  reason  of  its  high  character,  and  one  of 
tlie  most  effectual  means  of  doing  this  is  by  the  systematic  prosecution 
of  excavation,  a  kind  of  research  which  lies  so  peculiarly  in  the  domain 
of  archaeology,  and  which  it  is  not  €advisa])le  that  private  persons  who  are 
not  experts  should  undertake. 

We  have  reason  to  believe,  indeed,  that  our  excavations  have  led  to 
considerable  additions  to  our  Fellowship,  and  thus  the  expenditure  has 
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iiut  been  uiiprodiictive  from  the  tinancial  point  of  view.  1  need  liardly 
remind  you  of  another  gain,  in  the  addition  to  the  National  Museum 
of  many  articles,  some  of  them  of  great  money  value. 

The  Rhind  Lectureship,  for  the  endowment  of  whicJi  the  Society  is 
indebted  to  a  former  Fellow,  Mr  A.  H.  Rhind  of  Sibater,  has  supplied 
an  annual  series  of  lectures,  open  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  the  Fellows, 
for  twenty-two  years.  During  that  time  many  different  aspects  of 
archaeology  and  ethnology  (chiefly  in  their  relations  to  Scotland)  have 
been  presented,  and  perhai>s  there  has  l)een  none  more  interesting  or 
more  likely  to  be  generally  appreciated  than  the  course  for  the  current 
year  to  be  delivered  by  Mr  Thomas  Ross  on  Architecture  in  Scotland. 
I  need  hardly  remind  you  of  the  admirable  course  on  Heraldry  of  last 
year  by  the  Lyon  King-of-Arms. 

We  owe  to  the  generosity  of  a  distinguished  Fellow,  still  living, 
another  Fund,  the  Gunning  Fellowship,  which  has  proved  of  great 
service  in  promoting  the  study  of  ArcheBology.  For  some  years  the 
interest  accruing,  amounting  formerly  to  £40,  and  of  late  to  about  £30, 
has  been  paid  to  ^Ir  Romilly  Allen,  for  the  puri)ose  of  obtaining 
(Irawings  and  photographs  for  the  great  work  on  the  Early  Christian 
Monuments  of  Scotland,  which  he  and  Dr  Joseph  Anderson  were 
appointed  to  edit  in  1893,  and  which,  T  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say,  is 
now  approaching  completion. 

Last  year  the  Gunning  Fellowship  was  conferred  on  Mr  Coles,  with 
the  view  of  his  investigating  and  planning  the  remarkable  group  of 
Stone  Circles  near  Banchory.  His  Report  will  be  presented  in  the 
course  of  this  session,  and  I  shall  only  say  of  his  investigation  that  in 
one  case,  by  a  slight  excavation,  he  discovered  that  a  circle  which  luis 
hitherto  been  supposed  to  be  single,  is  in  reality  double.  This  is  an 
apt  illustration  of  the  advantage  of  combining  excavation  with  the  ex- 
ternal examination  of  field  remains.  How  many  vain  theories  have  been 
started  as  to  the  origin  and  purpose  of  stone  circles  from  a  mere  surface 
examination,  which  might  never  have  been  started,  or  at  least  would 
have  been  held  in  check,  by  a  revelation  of  what  was  below  the  surface  ! 
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Here,  then,  is   another  wide   field  of   in(|uirv,  hy  means   of   pick  and 
sjwuU?,  hitherto  ahnost  untouched. 

Rut  what  shall  we  siiy  of  the  still  vtuster  field  of  the  Prehistoric  Forts, 
in  the  excavation  of  which  scai-ce  a  ])eginning  has  heen  miidc,  although 
in  no  other  way  can  we  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  their  structure  and  of 
their  place  in  Scottiali  liistory  ?  I  could  almost  regret  that  the  Societ}' 
have  undertaken  tlie  excavation  of  Roman  *  Camps '  in  preference  to  our 
own  Native  Forts.  The  secrets  that  lie  }>eneath  the  ruins  of  the 
CateiihunSj  Duminnan,  and  hundreds  of  other  native  fortresses,  are 
not  less  worthy  of  being  l)rought  to  light  than  the  relics  left  }>e- 
hind  by  the  Romans,  and  I  trust,  although  it  may  not  be  in  my  day, 
that  the  Scxjiety  will  yet  be  enabled  to  undertake  this  eminently 
patriotic  and  almost  unlimited  field  of  inquiry. 

Thus  far  I  have  spoken  only  of  prehistoric  remains,  but  what  of  the 
numerous  mediaeval  ruins  of  castles,  churches,  and  abbeys  or  their  sites 
that  are  so  thickly  scattered  over  our  country  ?  Would  not  our  know- 
ledge of  them  be  greatly  promoted  by  excavation  ?  What  can  be  done 
in  this  way  has  been  shown  by  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  and  nearer  home 
by  our  President,  who,  l)y  a  careful  excavation,  has  ascertained  the  exact 
ground  i)lan  of  the  Al)bey  Church  at  Newbattle.  This  kind  of  w*ork, 
apparently,  might  be  left  to  the  landed  proprietors  on  whose  property  the 
remains  are  found,  but  few  of  them  have  followed  the  example  of  the 
two  noblemen  I  have  named  ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  ta^k  can  only 
l)e  accomplished,  with  the  goodwill  of  the  proprietors,  by  aid  of  our 
Society. 

All  tliis  cannot  be  done  without  funds,  and  how  these  could  be  raised 
I  know  not ;  but  I  may  point  out  tliat  even  if  we  could  dispose  of  such 
a  sum  as  JB200  a  year,  the  fiehl  of  Roman  camps  and  stations,  pre- 
historic forts,  brochs,  crannogs,  stone  circles,  and  mediaeval  niins  awaiting 
excavation  is  so  vast  that  it  could  not  be  overtaken  in  two  or  three 
generations,  and  that  is  looking  far  enough  forward  for  anyone  wlio 
may  be  inclined  to  add  to  our  Rhind-Primrose  Excavation  Fund,  or 
establish  a  new  Fund  with  a  like  object. 
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The  most  recent  addition  of  importance  to  the  Library  is  a  hirge  and 
valuable  collection  of  Bibles  and  Testaments,  numbering  no  less  than 
124,  bequeathed  to  it  by  the  late  Mr  John  Haxton,  Markinch,  to  whom 
we  are  all  the  more  indebted,  ius  he  was  in  no  way  connected  with  our 
Society. 

As  far  as  our  slender  means  aUow,  we  endeavour  to  keep  |)ace  in  the 
Library  with  the  advance  of  Archaeological  Research,  but  even  restricting 
our  purchases  as  we  do  to  works  relating  directly  or  indirectly  to  Scottish 
ArchflBology,  we  have  l)epn  obliged  to  pass  over  many  that  should  have 
found  a  place  on  our  shelves,  and  the  Library  is  far  from  being  so  well 
sup})lied  as  the  only  Archaeological  Library  in  Scotland  ought  to  1)e. 
Many  of  our  Dictionaries  and  liooks  of  Reference,  too,  are  out  of  date, 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  £1000  could  be  well  spent  in  gnidually 
supplying  our  more  pressing  wants,  but  the  immediate  exj^enditure  of 
even  a  fourth  of  that  sum  would  enable  us  to  till  many  blanks,  the 
existence  of  which  is  an  actual  hindrance  to  work  at  the  present  moment. 
Is  it  too  much  to  hoiK*  that  in  these  days,  when  the  wealthy  in  Scotland 
are  not  only  more  numerous  than  of  old,  but  are  more  animated  with 
the  patriotic  desire  not  to  allow  their  country  to  lag  behind  others  in  the 
field  of  science,  some  one  will  be  found  willing  to  assist  a  Society  which 
makes  known  not  its  own  wants  so  much  as  those  of  the  im]>ortant 
National  Institution  that  has  1)een  ])lace(l  under  its  charge  ? 

The  Treasurer  submitted  a  statement  of  the  Society's  Funds,  which 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  and  circulated  among  the  Fellows. 

The  Secretary  read  the  Annual  Report  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  as 
follows  : — 

Annual  Rbport  to  tlie  Honourable  tlie  Board  of  Trustees  for  Manu- 
factures in  Scotland  by  the  ScK-iety  of  Antiquaries  «»f  Scotland,  witli 
reference  to  the  National  Museum  of  Anticpiities  under  their  charge, 
for  the  year  ending  30th  Septeml>er  1899  :  — 

During  the  past  year  the  Museum  has  been  open  to  the   public  as 
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formerly,  and  htw  })een  visited  by  20,485  persons,  of  whom  19,110  were 
visitors  on  free  days,  and  1375  on  i>ay  days. 

The  number  of  objects  of  antiquity  added  to  the  Museum  has  been 
589  by  donation  and  1105  by  purchase.  The  number  of  books  and 
pamphlets  added  to  the  Library  hiw  been  144  by  donation  and  131  by 
purchase,  and  the  Innding  of  aljout  70  volumes  has  ])een  proceeded 
with. 

Among  the  more  important  additions  to  the  3kluseum  are : — a  Collec- 
tion of  Flint  Implements,  etc.,  from  Berwick,  Roxburgh,  and  Selkirk 
shires,  presented  by  Mr  Thomas  8cott,  A.R.8.A. ;  three  Collections  by 
the  late  Mr  William  Galloway,  Corr.  Mem.  S.A.  Scot.,  amounting  to 
upwards  of  800  specimens  of  Implements  of  Stone,  Bone,  and  Deer- 
horn,  from  three  shell  mounds  in  Oronstiy  ;  a  Bronze  Sword  and  other 
objects  found  with  other  swords  already  in  tlie  Museum  in  digging  the 
foundations  of  a  house  in  Grosvenor  Crescent,  Edinburgh,  in  1869 ;  a 
Collection  of  objects  obtained  during  the  recent  excavation  of  a  Hill 
Fort  on  Castle  Law,  Abernethy  ;  and  another  Collection  obtained  during 
the  excavation  by  the  Society  of  the  camps  and  earthworks  on  Birrens- 

wark  Hill,  Dumfriesshii-e. 

I).  Christison,  Secretary, 
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Monday,  llih  December  1899. 

The  Hon.  JOHN  ABERCROMBY,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

A  Ballot  having  been  taken,  the  following  Gentlemen  were  duly  elected 
Fellows : — 

Col.  James  Allardyce,  LL.D.,  of  Colquoich,  3  Queen's  Terrace,  Aberdeen. 
Sir  Ralph  W.  Anstruther,  Bart,  of  Balcaskie,  Pittenweem. 
John  G.  Alexander  Baird,  Esq.,  M.P.,  of  Wellwood  and  Adamton. 
John  Christison  Oliphant,  M.A.,  23  Charlotte  Square,  Edmburgli. 

The  following  articles,  acquireil  by  the  Purchase  Committee  for  the 
Museum  and  Library  during  the  recess,  7th  May  to  30th  November, 
were  exhibited : — 

Small  polished  Stone  Axe,  3  J  inches  in  length  by  1;  inches  in  width, 
broken  on  the  sides  towards  the  ])utt,  found  on  tlie  north  side  of  Loch 
Tay,  near  Kenmore. 

Polished  Stone  Axe,  4;;  by  3  inclies,  the  butt  broken,  found  at  Easter- 
ton  of  Gagie,  parish  of  Murroes,  Forfarshire. 

Charter  by  Alexander,  Commendator  of  Culross,  to  Adam  Erskine  of 
Dunimarle,  of  a  tenement  in  Culross,  1582,  with  sciil. 

Earthenware  Jar  in  which  the  Grangemouth  hoard  of  silver  coins  was 
contained.  The  jar  was  recovered  in  fragments,  but  is  now  reconstructed. 
It  is  an  ordinary  water  jar  of  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  of  a 
greyish  clay  with  a  yellowish-green  glaze,  having  a  narrow  neck  and  a 
loop  handle  at  one  side.  It  wants  the  rim  and  the  h.andle,  and  is  11 J 
inches  in  height  and  9 2  inches  in  greatest  diameter  at  the  shoulder, 
tapering  to  4|  inches  diameter  at  the  ])ase.  It  is  ornamented  on  the 
upper  part  by  a  band  of  slightly  incised  wavy  and  concentric  lines.  The 
jar  was  dug  up  in  July  last  in  the  course  of  some  excavations  for  the 
Caledonian  Railway  near  the  docks  at  Grangemouth.      There  seem  to 
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have  been  two  jars — at  least  one  piece  of  the  bottom  of  a  similar  jar 
having  Ijcen  preserved  among  the  pieces  of  this  one.  In  the  jar,  or  in 
lx>th  jare,  there  was  a  large  hoard  of  silver  coins,  of  which  1094  were 
recovered  as  Treasure  Trove.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  coins  re- 
covered : — 

Elizabeth  Sliillings, 85 

„         Sixpences, 94 

James  VI.  Half-crownf>,        ....  9 

.,         Shillings,              ....  67 

Sixpences, 23 

Six])ence8  (Irish),  14 

Thistle  Merks  (Scottish),      .        .  2           • 

„         Quarter  Thistle  Merk  (Scottish),  1 

Charles  1.  Half-crowns,         ....  264 

ShiUingB, 2&3 

Sixpences, 17 


839 

Foreign  Dollara  and  parts,  etc — 

Spanish,  Belgian,  German,  etc.. 

.       243 

1082 

Retained  for  the  National  Museum— 

James  VI.  Half-crowns, 

2 

Charles  I.  Half-crowns, 

8 

„            Nobles,  .... 

2 

Total, 


1094 


As  the  bulk  of  the  coins  are  English  of  the  reigns  of  James  VI.  and 
Charles  I.,  the  deposit  was  probably  made  during  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War. 

Whorl  of  grey  sandstone,  2  inches  in  diameter,  with  slightly  incised 
lines  on  one  surface,  found  at  Melrose. 

Collection  of  implements  of  flint  and  stone,  found  on  the  farms  of 
Slipperfield  and  I^>ch,  near  West  I^inton,  Pee])lo.<;.shiro,  comprising : — 

Small  i)olished  Axe  of  indurated  clay-slate,  21  inches  in  length  by  1 J 
inches  in  breadth  at  the  cutting  edge,  somewhat  damaged. 

Polished  Adze  i>f  greenstone  of   peculiar  form,  flat  on  one  side  and 
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swelling  from  l)oth  ends  towards  the  centre  on  the  other,  the  sides 
slightly  incurved  longitudinally,  the  ends  alike  and  neither  very  sharp, 
the  edge  being  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  shaft,  the  whole  surface 
much  weathered.  It  measures  6  J-  inches  in  length  by  2  inches  in  width, 
and  closely  resembles  in  form  and  character  the  fine  implement  of 
polished  flint  from  Ferny  Brae,  Slains,  Aberdeenshire,  figured  in  the 
Proreedtngs,  vol.  x.  p.  598,  and  also  the  adze-like  implement  from  Little 
Barras,  Drumlithie,  Kincardineshire,  figured  in  vol.  xviii.  p.  77.  Adzes 
of  this  form  are  rare  in  Scotland,  these  being  th6  only  examples  known. 

Five  Arrow-heads  of  flint. 

Small  Saw  of  flint  formed  from  a  flat  flake,  IJ  inches  in  length. 

Scraper  with  tang,  2  inches  in  length  by  ^  inch  in  thickness. 

Eight  Knives  or  implements  with  worked  edges,  one  being  triangular 
and  worked  on  all  three  sides. 

Ijirge  oval  Scraper,  2\  by  1|  inches  in  diameter,  and  five  smaller 
Scrapers ;  and  a  number  of  flakes  and  partially  worked  chips  of  flint. 

Collections  of  flint  implements  from  Culbin  Sands  and  from  Glenluce 
Sands. 

The  following  Donations  to  the  Museum  and  Library  were  laid  on 
the  table,  and  thanks  voted  to  the  Donors  : — 

(1)  By  the    Right  Hon.   Sir    Hbrbbrt    Maxwell,   Rart,   M.P., 
F.S.A.  Scot. 

Bead  of  variegated  glass  (fig.  1),  dark  blue  with  a  wavy  line  of  paler 
blue  going  round  the  middle,  and  at  equal  distances 
three  projecting  knolw  w^ith  parallel  strii>es  of  red, 
white,  and  blue  running  in  the  direction  of  the  pro- 
jection of  the  knobs,  found  in  a  cairn  at  Kirkehrist, 
Wigtownshire.  A  bead  precisely  similar  in  pattern, 
but  with  the  wavy  line  white,  was  found  a  good  kirkehrist"  hT) 
many  years  ago  in  lona. 

Spoon  of  horn,  the  bowl  nearly  circular  and  2J  inches  in  diameter, 

VOL.  XXXIV.  B 
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the  handle  broken,  total  length  of  bowl  and  handle  now  5  inches,  found 
in  the  Moss  of  Ringheel,  parish  of  Mochnim,  Wigtownshire. 

Axe-hammer  of  greenstone,  wedge-shaped  and  perforated  for  the 
handle.  It  measures  8g  inches  in  length  ])y  4 J  inches  in  greatest 
breadth  and  3  inches  in  thickness.  The  shaft-hole  is  2  inches  in 
diameter.     Found  at  Drumfad,  parish  of  Glasserton,  AVigtownshire. 

Axe-hammer  of  greenstone,  wedge-shaped  and  perforated  for  the 
handle.  It  measures  8 J  inches  in  length  l)y  4  J  inches  in  breadth  and 
2|  inches  in  thickness.  Tlie  shaft-liolc  is  2  J  inches  in  diameter.  The 
implement  is  somewhat  damaged  on  one  side.  Found  at  Mochrum, 
WigtoAvnshire. 

Part  of  the  frontal  portion  of  the  skull  with  one  antler  attached  of 
the  Irish  Elk  (Megaceros  hibemicus)  found  in  tlie  river  Cree.  The 
antler  is  of  the  right  side,  and  is  imperfect ;  the  beam  measuring  lOJ 
inches  in  circumference  at  the  junction  with  the  skull,  and  8J  inches  at 
the  thinnest  part  before  it  begins  to  expand  into  the  palmated  portion, 
only  a  small  part  of  which  remains.  The  whole  length  of  the  beam  and 
the  imperfect  palm  is  now  2  feet  4  inches. 

(2)  Bequeathed  by  the  late  John  Haxton,  Markinch. 

A  collection  of  Bil)les,  Testaments,  and  Psalm  Books,  printed  in 
English,  130  volumes.  The  following  descriptive  list  is  compiled 
partly  from  notes  made  by  the  testator  himself: — 

1.  The  Byble.  Translated  into  Englysh  by  Thomas  Matthew.  1537. 
Folio, 

This  copy  has  all  the  titles,  but  wants  the  preliminary  matter.  There  are 
some  leaves  in  facsimile,  so  that  the  text  is  nearly  perfect.  The  disputed  text 
in  John's  First  Epistle,  Chap.  v.  7  :  "  For  ther  are  thre  which  beare  recorde 
in  heaven  the  father  the  worde  and  the  wholy  goost.  And  these  thre  are 
one,''  is  printed  within  brackets  in  smaller  type.  In  John  xx.  the  words 
of  Thomas,  '*  and  put  my  fingers  into  the  ",  are  omitted.  In  the  First  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians  xi.  the  words,  "  This  cup  is  the  New  Testament  in  my 
blood,"  are  also  omitted. 
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2.  The  Bible.  Translated  into  Englyshe  by  Richard  Tavemer. 
1539.     Folio. 

This  copy  is  very  imperfect,  but  wonderfully  clean.  It  has  all  the  peculiar 
marks  of  Tavemer^  translation.  The  first  title  I  had  as  well  as  the  colophon. 
The  word  *  peace'  is  always  spelled  *peaz.'  The  boards  of  the  book  are 
made  of  beech — a  poor  wooa  to  use,  so  liable  to  worm. 

3.  The  Bible  in  Englyshe.  (Cranmer's.)  l^rinted  by  Edwarde  Whit- 
church.    1541.     Folio. 

This  is  commonly  called  the  Qreat  Bible,  and  is  the  edition  printed  in 
November  1541. 

4.  Tlie  Byble.  (Matthew's  Translation.)  Imprinted  at  London  by 
Thomas  Raynalde  and  William  Hyll,     1549.     Folio. 

This  copy  belonged  to  Andrew  Jervise,  and  has  his  autograph.  It  has  very 
peculiar  imtial  letters  in  Leviticus  and  Deuteronomy.  In  Jeremiah  viii.  23 
the  reading  is,  "I  am  heuy  and  abashed,  for  there  is  noo  more  Treakle  at 
Gralaad."    No  other  Bible  that  I  know  has  this  spelling. 

5.  The  Byble.  (Matthew's  Translation.)  Imprinted  at  London  by 
John  Daye  and  William  Seres.     1549.     Folio. 

This  is  a  good  copy,  and  almost  perfect  The  type  is  black-letter,  ai^lar 
and  wiry.  In  the  Booik  of  Revelations  there  are  twenty-two  small  woodcuts, 
of  which  the  seventh  to  the  last  have  each  a  rhyming  couplet  printed  at 
either  side.   That  at  the  seventeenth  figure  says  : — 

The  Romysche  marchaimtes,  the  priestes  of  Bal, 
Do  wepe,  houle  an  crye  at  Babylon's  fall. 

6.  The  Byble.  (Cranmer's.)  Prynted  by  Edward  Whytchurche. 
1549.     Small  folio. 

This  edition  has  been  printed  apparently  at  two  different  times.  It  is  in 
black-letter,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  impression  the  words  Lord  and  God  are 
in  Roman  capitals,  while  m  others  they  are  in  the  common  black-letter  type 
without  initial  capitals. 

7.  The  Vhole  Byble.  Translated  into  Englyshe  by  Miles  Coverdale. 
Prynted  for  Andrewe  Hester.     1550.     4to. 

This  copy  is  imperfect.  It  was  printed  in  Zurich  by  Christopher  Froschover 
for  Andrew  Hester  "  dwellinge  in  Paules  Churchyard  at  the  sygne  of  the  whyte 
horse."    It  is  very  scarce.     The  type  is  an  angular  Swiss  or  German  letter. 
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8.  Tho  By  hie.  (Matthew'a)  Impr^-ntod  at  London  by  Thomas  Petyt, 
dwellinge  in  Paules  Churchyard  at  the  sygne  of  the  Mayden's  Heade. 
1551.    FoHo. 

A  fine  copy,  nearly  perfect.  This  edition  was  printed  by  Nicolas  Hyll  "  for 
certaine  houeste  booKsellere,  whose  names  be  upon  their  bookes  of  which  the 
above  was  one.''  The  notes  appended  to  tne  cliapters  in  Leviticus  and 
Deuteronomy  are  not  very  decent  and  were  never  printed  again  after  this 
issue. 

9.  The  Bible  in  Englishe.  (Crannier's.)  London,  by  R.  Ciraftoii 
and  Edw.  Whitchurch.     1553.     4 to. 

This  Bible  has  possibly  the  smallest  type  of  all  early  Bibles.  It  is  most 
carelessly  paged,  as  many  of  the  early  editions  are.  This  copy  has  been  made 
up  of  three  different  copies,  one  being  a  yellow  one  like  that  in  the  British 
Museum.  Jeremiah  viii.  23  has,  "Is  there  not  Treacle  at  Gilyad,"  which 
appears  to  be  the  first  instance  of  this  spelling.  All  the  Bibles  previous  to  this 
use  Tryacle,  Triacle,  Tyracle. 

10.  The  Bible.     At  Geneva ;  Printed  by  Rouland  Hall.     1560.     4to. 

This  is  the  first  of  about  fifty  editions  of  the  Genevan  version,  more  commonly 
known  by  the  popular  name  of  the  Breeches  Bible  from  the  rendering  of 
Genesis  iii.  7,  "  aiid  they  sewed  fig  tre  leaves  together  and  made  themsdves 
breeches."  There  are  maps  and  woodcuts.  This  copy  has  the  text  perfect  but 
wants  the  address  to  the  Most  vertuous  Queen  Elisabeth. 

11.  The  Bible  in  Englishe.  (Cranmer's.)  Printed  in  London  by  John 
Cawood.     1561.     4to. 

This  is  Cranmer's  Great  Bible  in  a  auarto  form.  The  principal  title-page 
and  the  title-page  of  the  volume  of  the  Bookes  called  Hagiogropha  (the 
Apocrypha)  have  Oawood's  mark  or  monogram  ;  the  title-page  of  tlie  New 
Testament  has  an  elaborately  figured  border  with  top  and  bottom  pieces  repre- 
senting the  Last  Supper  and  the  betrayal  in  the  Garden  of  Getlisemane. 

12.  The  Bible.    Genevan  version.    Printed  at  Geneva.    1562.     Folio. 

This  is  generally  distinguished  as  the  Whig  Bible,  from  the  error  in  Matthew 
V.  9  :  "  Blessed  are  the  place  makers,"  for  peace  makers.  The  general  title 
is  dated  1562,  the  title  of  the  New  Testament  1561.  It  is  said  the  Scotch 
Bible  was  taken  literally  from  this,  but  the  Bassandyne  text  has  not  the 
mistakes  of  this,  nor  the  omission  of  Alpha  and  Omega  in  Rev.  i.  8. 

13.  The  Byble  in  Englyshe.  (Cranmer's.)  Prynted  by  Rychard 
Grafton.     1566.    2  vols.     Folio. 

A  colophon  at  the  end  of  the  Book  of  Job  gives  the  date  1566,  and  "At  the 
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cost  and  char^  of  Rychard  Carmarden."  The  first  volume  is  paged  in  three 
parts,  and  ends  with  this  tailpiece :  "  The  ende  of  the  Ballet  of  Ballettes  of 
Salomon,  called  in  Latyn  Canticum  Canticorum." 

14.  The   Bible.     (Genevan   version.)     Priuteil   at   Geneva  hy   John 

Crespin.     1569.     4  to. 

This  copy  was  got  in  London  after  much  research.  It  wants  the  general 
title  and  the  dedication  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  a  leaf  of  the  curious  Almanac 
The  title  of  the  New  Testament  is  dated  1568.  The  text  appears  to  be  all  right. 
It  is  beautifully  bound  by  Riviere. 

15.  The  Holie  Bible.     (Craiimer's.)     Imprinted   by   Jhon  Cawoode. 

1569.     4to. 

This  is  the  last  edition  of  the  Great  Bible.  It  appears  that  there  were  three 
editions  of  this  size  in  this  same  year.  This  is  the  one  that  has  the  birds  in  the 
initial  letter  in  Genesis,  the  others  havin^^  a  centaur.  It  has  a  note  from  a 
former  owner  signed  A.  E.  E.,  and  datea  1831,  stating  that  he  found  it  in 
Yorkshire,  and  connecting  Cawood  the  printer  with  the  Cawoods  of  Yorkshire. 

16.  The  Holi  Bi])le.     (Bishops'  version.)     I^ndon,  Richarde  Jugge. 

1569.     4to. 

This  is  the  second  edition  of  the  Bishops'  Bible,  and  marks  the  transition  to 
the  division  of  the  text  into  verses,  these  being  numbered  in  the  middle  of  the 
lines,  or  as  they  terminate.  It  is  a  thick  volume,  paged  in  three  parts,  the 
pages  often  wrong  numbered,  and  contains  some  curious  out-of-the-way  notes 
about  Columbus. 

17.  The   holie   Bible.     (Bishops'   version.)     Imprinted   by   Richarde 

Jugge.     1572.     Folio. 

This  is  the  second  edition  of  the  Bishops'  Bible  in  folio,  and  is  known  as  the 
Leda  Bible,  the  subjects  of  the  initial  letters  in  some  of  the  books  being  taken 
from  Ovid's  Metamorphoses.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  the  initial  letter  is  a  woodcut  representing  Leda  and  the  Swan.  The 
type  throughout  is  black-letter,  but  the  Psalms  are  given  in  two  versions 
in  parallel  columns,  that  of  the  Great  Bible  in  black-letter,  and  a  new  version 
in  Roman  letter. 

18.  The  holy  Byble.     (Bishops' voi-sion.)    Richard  Jugge.     1573.    4to. 

This  copy  wants  the  preliminarv  matter,  but  has  all  the  text,  and  is  in  good 
condition.  The  tailpiece  at  the  end  of  the  Book  of  Revelations  is  an  elaborate 
device  with  a  pelican  on  its  nest  in  the  centre  feeding  its  young  with  its  blood, 
round  which  is  on  the  inner  border  pro  lege  rege  et  greoe  and  on  the 
outer  LOVE  kbpyth  the  la  we  obkveth  the  kynge  and  is  good  to  the 
coMMENWELTHB,  with  figures  of  Prudence  and  Justice  on  either  side  and  the 
monogram  of  Richard  Jugge  underneath. 
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19.  The  Bible.     (Bishops' version.)    By  RichardJugge.    1574.    Folio. 

This  edition  has  at  the  24th  chapter  of  Joshua  a  folding  map  of  Canaan, 
dated  1574,  which,  however,  is  from  the  same  block  used  by  Coverdale  in  his 
Bible  of  1535.  This  copy  wants  the  title-page  and  some  of  the  preliminary 
matter,  but  is  otherwise  m  very  fair  condition.  At  the  end,  bound  in  with  the 
Bible,  is  a  part  of  a  work  entitled  The  Lyres  of  Holy  SaindeSj  Prophetes, 
PatriarcheSf  dc,  by  John  Marbeck,  author  of  the  first  Concordance.  The 
*  lives '  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  and  the  part  here  inserted  reaches 
from  Aaron  to  Imchol,  58  pages. 

20.  The  Holy  Bible.  (Bishops'  version.)  London,  Lucas  Harrison. 
1575. 

This  copy  wants  all  the  preliminary  matter,  about  twenty  leaves.  The  titles  of 
the  second  part  and  of  the  New  Testament  are  original,  the  others  made  up. 
They  have  a  very  elaborate  framework  with  a  mermaid  gazing  into  a  mirror  at 
the  foot  of  the  centre-piece.  The  centre-piece  in  tlie  title  of  the  New  Testament 
has  the  symbols  of  the  four  Evangelists  at  the  four  corners,  St  Matthew  as  an 
Angel,  St  Mark  as  a  Lion,  St  Luke  as  an  Ox,  and  St  John  as  an  Eagle.  The 
text  is  full  of  errors.  Fsalm  xxxvii.  29  reads :  "  The  righteous  shall  be 
punished,"  and  the  Epistles  to  the  Hebrews  and  to  Titus  are  both  titled 
"  Second  Epistle." 

21.  The  holy  Bible.  (Bishops'  version.)  London,  Richarde  Jugge. 
1575.     4to. 

This  is  the  seventh  edition  of  the  Bishops'  Bible,  and  a  ffood  copy,  being 
almost  complete.  The  first  title  is  in  facsimile ;  the  Calenaar  and  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  are  at  the  beginning  and  the  device  of  Richard  Jugge  at  the 
end. 

22.  The  Bible.  Imprinted  at  Ix)ndou  by  Christopher  Barker.  1576. 
Folio. 

This  is  Tomson's  revision  of  the  Genevan  version,  and  the  first  Geneva  Bible 
printed  in  England.  This  copy  wants  the  title,  but  is  full  of  manuscript  notes 
in  a  contemporary  hand  sometimes  in  English  and  sometimes  in  Latin.  At 
the  end  is  the  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms  by  Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  with 
the  tunes,  and  an  explanatory  note  to  the  reader  giving  the  sol-fa  notation. 

23.  The  Bible  and  Holy  Scriptures  conteiiied  in  the  Olde  and  Kewe 
Testament,  translated  according  to  the  Ebruc  and  Greke,  &c.  Printed 
in  Edinbrugh  be  Alexander  Arbuthnot,  Printer  to  the  Kingis  Males  tie, 
dwelling  at  ye  Kirk  of  feihl.     1579.     Folio. 
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The  Newe  Testament  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Clirist,  conferred  diligently 

with  the  Greke,  &c.     At  Edinburgh,  Printed  by  Thomas  Bassandyne. 

1576. 

This  is  the  first  edition  of  the  Bible  printed  in  Scotland,  begun  by  Thomas 
Basaandyne  and  issued  after  his  death  by  Alexander  Arbuthnot.  It  is  a  reprint 
of  the  Geneva  Bible  of  1561.  At  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  chapter  of 
Revelation  is  a  note  explaining  the  *^  number  of  the  Beast"  in  which  is  a  Greek 
word  printed  in  rude  Greek  letters.  This  is  the  first  specimen  of  Greek 
printing  in  Scotland.  The  woodcut  of  the  Royal  Arms  of  Scotland  is  the  same 
as  that  used  in  Bellenden's  CroniklU^  printed  at  Edinburgh  by  Thomas  David- 
son in  1542,  but  smaller.  This  copy  is.  not  perfect,  wanting  the  preliminary 
matter  and  several  leaves.  The  Edinburgh  Public  Library  possesses  a  sood 
copy  which  I  could  have  got  in  Manchester.  It  seems  at  one  time  to  nave 
belonged  to  a  Patrick  Lindsay,  and  what  is  very  curious,  this  copy,  which  I  got 
in  Brechin,  has  on  the  title-page  of  the  New  Testament  the  inscription  : — 
**  Patrik  Lindesay  off  barnyards,  ye  first  off" — the  rest  of  the  date  being  cut 
away  by  the  binder.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Apocrypha  on  a  blank 
space  is  "P.  Barnyardis  "  twice  repeated.  There  is  little  known  of  the  Forfar- 
8hire  family  of  the  Lindsays  of  Barnyards,  otherwise  called  The  HAUsh  of 
Tannadice,  whose  castle  of  Barnzaird,  as  it  is  termed  in  Monipennie's  Briefe 
Description  of  Scotland,  stood  about  two  miles  north  of  the  castle  of  Finhaven 
{Land  of  the  Lindsays,  2nd  edition,  p.  208).  Jervise  states  that  they  were 
hereditary  constables  of  Finhaven.  Patrick  Lindsay,  ^apparent'  of  Barnyards,  is 
mentioned  in  the  Register  of  the  Great  Seal  in  1590.  In  1592  he  had  a  charter 
from  the  crown  of  the  lands  of  Tannadice,  Barnyards,  and  Glenquich.  This  is 
probably  the  Patrick  Lindsay  of  Barnyards  who  possessed  the  Bible. 

24.  The  Holy  Bible.     (Bishops'  version.)     London,  by  assignment  of 

Chr.  Barker.     1578.     Folio. 

This  edition  called  the  Dotted  Bible  is  printed  page  for  page  with  that  of 
1574.  This  copy  wants  the  title-page.  At  the  commencement  of  each  Gospel 
there  is  a  woodent  of  the  Evan£;eli8t  represented  as  writing  his  Gospel  with  nis 
fljmbol  beside  him ;  but  for  the  woodcut  of  Matthew  is  substituted  that  of 
Mark,  which  is  also  repeated  in  its  proper  place  at  the  commencement  of 
Mark's  Gospel. 

25.  The    Bible.      (Genevan    version.)      Imprinted   at    London    by 

Christopher  Barker.     1579.     4to. 

This  copy  wants  the  first  title  but  has  all  the  text,  with  Tables  and  supputa- 
tion  of  years. 

26.  The  Bible.  (Genevan  version.)  London,  Christopher  Barker  (]). 
1580.     4  to. 

This  copy  having  no  titles  had  to  be  examined  closely  to  find  that  it  corre- 
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sponds  to  the  edition  of  1580  in  Lea  Wilson's  Catalogue.  The  supputation  gives 
1580.  The  date  1578  in  the  address  to  the  Christian  Reader  continues  to  be 
given  in  much  later  copies  and  is  therefore  no  criterion. 

27.  The  Bible.  (Genevan  version.)  Imprinted  at  London  by  Chris- 
topher Barker.     158L     4  to. 

This  copj  has  all  the  text  and  the  title  to  the  New  Testament,  with  Tables, 
and  John  Day's  Metrical  Psalms,  and  part  of  the  Prayer  Book. 

28.  The  Bible.  (Genevan  version.)  Imprinted  at  London  by  Chris- 
topher Barker.     1582.     4to. 

This  copy  is  slightly  imperfect  and  wants  the  first  title  but  has  the  title  to 
the  New  Testament,  and  John  Day's  Metrical  Psalms  of  1581. 

29.  The  Bible.  (Genevan  version.)  Imprinted  at  London  by  Chris- 
topher Barker.     1583.     4to. 

This  copy  is  imperfect  at  the  beginning,  but  has  at  the  end  "  Two  right 
profitable  and  fruitfull  concordances,  or  large  and  ample  Tables  Alphabeticall"  ; 
and  John  Daye's  Metrical  Psalms,  1583. 

30.  The  Bible.  (Genevan  version.)  Imprinted  at  London  by  Chris- 
topher Barker.     1583,     Large  folio. 

This  is  the  largest  Genevan  or  '  Breeches '  Bible  ever  issued.  Curiously  it 
has  Cranmer's  prologue.  This  copy  is  not  quite  complete,  but  is  otherwise  in 
very  good  condition. 

31.  The  Bible.  (Bishops'  version.)  Imprinted  at  London  by  Chris- 
topher Barker.     1584.     4to. 

This  copy  wants  the  preliminaries,  but  the  text  is  complete  and  it  is  other- 
wise in  good  oi*der.  It  is  a  rather  rare  edition  in  the  black-letter,  with 
numerous  marginal  references  and  notes.  The  title-page  of  the  New  Testament 
has  the  symbols  of  the  four  Evangelists  and  figures  of  Faith  and  Humility. 

32.  The  Bible.  (Genevan  version.)  Imi)rinted  at  London  by  Chris- 
topher Barker.     1585.     4  to. 

The  first  title  is  wanting,  but  the  text  is  complete  and  the  copy  in  good  con- 
dition. It  has  no  Metrical  Psalms,  but  at  the  end  the  two  Tables  of  Concordance 
of  extraordinary  length. 
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33.  Holie  Bible.  (Bishops'  version.)  Imprinted  at  London  by  Chris- 
topher Btirker.     1585.     Folio. 

This  is  the  fourteenth  edition  of  the  Bishops'  Bible,  and  the  most  beautiful 
of  them  all,  the  typography  being  only  excelled  by  that  of  the  Vulgate  printed 
by  Koberger,  Nuremberg. 

34.  The  Bible.  (Genevan  version.)  Imprinted  at  London  by  Chris- 
topher Barker.     1586.     4  to. 

A  good  copy  but  somewhat  smoked.  It  has  not  the  Metrical  Psalms,  but  at 
the  end  two  Tables  of  Concordance  of  great  length. 

35.  The  Bible.  (Genevan  version.)  Imprinted  at  London  by  Chris- 
topher Barker.     1587.     4tc). 

This  is  Tomson's  revision  of  the  Geneva  text.  On  the  fly-leaf  between  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  there  is  pasted  a  small  Sabbath  School  ticket  bearing 
a  woodcut  representation  of  Joseph's  brethren  dining  with  him,  and  the 
following  memorandum  in  Mr  Haxton's  hand  : — "  This  Sabbath  School  ticket 
was  inserted  by  me  between  the  beading  of  the  bookboard  of  our  seat  in  Park- 
head  Established  Church  in  the  year  1828,  and  foimd  and  taken  out  by  me  64 
years  afterwards,  on  20th  August  1892." 

36.  The  Bible.  (Genevan  version.)  Imprinted  at  London  by  the 
Deputies  of  Christoplier  Barker.     1589.     4 to. 

This  copy  seems  to  be  a  gathering,  as,  while  the  title  to  the  Old  Testament 
bears  the  date  1589,  that  of  the  New  Testament  is  dated  1592.  The  Metrical 
Psalms,  also,  printed  by  John  Windet,  are  dated  1592.  The  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  inserted  before  the  Psalms  appears  to  be  of  later  date.  An  elaborate 
Table  of  Genealogies  by  J.  S.  inserted  at  the  beginning  appears  to  be  also  of  later 
date. 

37.  The  Bible,  (Genevan  version.)  Imprinted  at  London  by  the 
Deputies  of  Christopher  Barker.     1593.     4to. 

This  is  Tomson's  revision  of  the  (reneva  Bible.  The  first  title  is  wanting. 
The  New  Testament  bears  the  date  1593  and  at  the  end  of  the  tables  is 
the  date  1594.  Bound  in  with  the  Bible  is  an  interesting  copy  of  **  The  CL 
Psalms  of  David  in  Scots  Meter  ;  after  the  forme  that  they  are  to  bee  sung  in 
the  Kirke  of  Scotland.  Edinburgh.  Printed  l>y  the  Heires  of  Andro  Hart. 
Anno  Dora.  1632."  On  the  back  of  the  title  of  the  New  Testament  is  the 
following  inscription  :— "  Ex  Libris  Alexanderi  Naper.  Alexander  Naper  est 
mihi  nomen.  Scriptum  per  me  Alexanderum  Naper  apud  Biichaple  nono 
calendas  Maij  millesimo  sexcentesimo  nonagesimo  tertio." 
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38.  Tlie  Bible.  (Genevan  version.)  Imprinted  at  London  by  the 
Deputies  of  Christopher  Barker.     1593.     8vo. 

This  copy  of  a  very  rare  edition  was  got  at  Sir  George  W.  Dasent's  sale.  By 
a  note  on  the  fly-leaf  with  his  autograph  it  appears  that  he  bought  it  in  Holm  in 
1844  for  twelve  skill ings  or  about  flvepence  English.  So  far  as  I  know  this  is  a 
perfect  copy  but  is  rebound  M'ith  the  old  boards  and  edges  as  they  were.  Save 
an  imperfect  copy  in  the  British  Museum  from  >vhich  the  real  date  was  ascer- 
tained I  have  never  heard  of  another.  It  closely  resembles  a  Bible  printed 
at  Cambridge  by  John  Legate,  1591,  only  this  eaition  is  paged,  and  Legate's 
was  not. 

39.  The  Bible.  (Genevan  version.)  Imprinted  at  London  by  the 
Deputies  of  Christopher  Barker.     1594.     4to. 

This  copy  wants  the  firat  title  but  has  the  title  to  the  New  Testament.  The 
text  is  in  black-letter  as  most  of  the  Genevans  are,  but  the  head-lines  and 
marginal  notes  are  in  Roman  letter.  Tlie  New  Testament  has  a  large  numljer 
of  illustrative  plates  inserted. 

40.  The  Bible.  (Genevan  version.)  Imprinted  at  London  by  the 
Deputies  of  Christopher  Biirker.     1594.     4to. 

This  is  a  rather  poor  copy  of  a  Bible  that  has  given  rise  to  much  speculation, 
as  the  New  Testament  is  wrongly  dated  1495. 

41.  The  Bible.  (Genevan  version.)  London,  Printed  by  John  Windet, 
for  the  Assignes  of  Richard  Day.     1594.     4to. 

This  is  Tomson's  revision  and  a  beautiful  copy,  clean  and  perfect,  with  both 
titles.    It  has  no  Psalms. 

42.  The  Bible.  (CJenevan  version.)  Imprinted  at  London  by  the 
Deputies  of  Christoi>her  Barker.     1596.     4to. 

Tliis  copy  has  all  the  text  but  wants  the  first  title  and  the  other  preliminary 
matter.  It  has  at  the  end  the  two  Tables  of  Concordance  and  a  description  of 
Canaan  and  the  bordering  countries. 

43.  The  Holy  Bible.  (Bishops'  version.)  Imprinted  at  London  by 
the  Deputies  of  Christopher  Barker.     1595.     Folio. 

This  is  a  fine  copy  with  all  the  titles  and  beautifully  bound.  It  came  from 
the  collection  of  Mr  Fry,  one  of  our  greatest  collectors. 
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44.  The  Bible.  (Genevan  version.)  Imprinted  at  London  by  the 
Deputies  of  Christopher  Barker.     1597.     Small  folio. 

This  is  Tomson's  revision,  and  is  somewhat  like  the  edition  of  1562  in 
general  appearance.  It  is  in  Roman  letters  and  wants  the  first  title,  but  is 
otherwise  a  good  copy. 

45.  The  Bible.  (Genevan  version.)  Imprinted  at  London  by  the 
Deputies  of  Christopher  Barker.     1599.     4 to. 

This  is  a  very  curious  edition  of  the  Geneva  Bible  in  black-letter.  Lea 
Wilson  does  not  seem  to  have  had  a  copy  of  it,  as  it  differs  from  all  the  copies 
of  1599  which  he  had  in  his  possession,  except  No.  77  of  his  Catalogue.  It  is 
distinguished  as  the  *Hee'  Bible,  because  Ruth  iii.  15  reads,  "and  hee  went 
into  the  citie,"  where  all  previous  editions  have  either  ''and  shee  went  into 
the  citie,"  or  "  and  went  into  the  citie." 

46.  The  Bil)le.  (Genevan  version.)  Imprmted  at  London  by  the 
Deputies  of  Christopher  Barker.     1599.     4to. 

This  is  Tomson's  revision  and  a  beautiful  copy,  having  a  black  line  printed 
round  the  page,  and  a  number  of  woodcuts  in  tne  text.  In  the  doggerel  verses 
at  the  beginning  there  is  a  curious  substitution  of  '  de '  for  '  the,'  which  suggests 
that  it  may  have  been  printed  abroad  : — 

"  Here  is  de  tree  where  truth  doth  grow 
To  leade  our  lives  therein ; 
Here  is  de  judge  that  stints  the  strife 
When  mens"  devices  faile." 

Rev.  XX.  12  also  reads :  "  I  saw  the  death,  both  great  and  small,  stand  before 
God."  The  Metrical  Psalms  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  at  the  end  are  preceded 
by  the  hymns  Veni  Creator,  The  Humble  Suit  of  a  Sinner,  Venite  Exultemus, 
The  Song  of  St  Ambrose  called  Te  Deum,  The  Song  of  the  Three  Children, 
The  Song  of  Zacharias,  The  Son^  of  the  Blessed  Mary  called  Ma^ificat,  The 
Song  of  Simeon  called  Nunc  Dimittis,  The  Symbole  or  Creed  of  Athanasius 
call^  Quicunque  Vult,  The  Lamentation  of  a  Sinner,  The  Lord's  Prayer  or 
Pater  Noster,  and  The  Ten  Commandments,  with  the  music  for  each. 

47.  The  Bible.  (Genevan  version.)  Imprinted  at  London  by  the 
Deputies  of  Christopher  Barker.     1599.     4to. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  editions  of  Tomson's  revision  of  the  Geneva  Bible 
printed  with  this  date.  It  has  two  first  titles,  one  with  the  border  containing 
woodcuts  of  the  four  Evangelists  surromided  by  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  and 
the  twelve  Apostles,  and  the  other  with  a  small  woodcut  of  the  Israelites  cross- 
ing the  Red  Sea. 
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48.  The   Bible.     (Genevan  vei*sion.)     Imprinted  at  Ix)ndon   hy  the 

Deputies  of  Christopher  Barker.     1599.     4to. 

This  is  another  of  Tomson's  revision.  Matthew  vii.  17  reads:  '*So  euery 
good  three  bringeth  foorth  good  fruite,  and  a  coonipt  tree  bringeth  foorth  euill 
fruite.''  At  the  end  there  is  bound  in  with  the  volume  a  copy  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  printed  by  the  printers  to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  1636. 

49.  The  Bible.  (Genevan  version.)  Titles  wanting,  but  evidently 
Tomson*s  revision.     1599.     4 to. 

This  is  an  imperfect  copy,  but  it  has  the  curious  map  showing  the  forty  years' 
wandering  of  the  Israelites  in  the  book  of  Numbers,  and  the  curious  woodcut 
of  Ezekiers  vision  at  the  beginning  of  Ezekiel. 

50.  The  Bible.  (Genevan  version.)  Imprinted  at  Ix)ndon  by  the 
Deputies  of  Christopher  Barker.     1599.     4to. 

This  is  another  of  the  1599  editions  of  Tomson's  revision.  Zechariah  iii.  2 
reads :  **  Is  not  this  a  brain  taken  out  of  the  fire  ^  for  Is  not  this  a  brand.  ^  It  has 
on  the  fly-leaf:  "Edinburgh,  21st  July  1778.  Gifted  by  the  Miss  Falls  to 
Simon  Eraser." 

51.  The  Bible.  (Genevan  version.)  Imprinted  at  London  by  the 
Deputies  of  Christoi)her  IWker.     1599.     4to. 

A  good  copy,  complete  and  well  bound.  It  is  No.  6  of  Lea  Wilson's  Catalogue. 
In  Ruth  iii.  15  the  reading  is :  "  She  went  into  the  citie,"  and  in  Zecliariah  iii. 
2,  "  Is  not  this  a  brain  taken  out  of  the  fire." 

52.  The  Bible.  (Genevan  version.)  Imprinted  at  London  by  the 
Deputies  of  Christopher  Biirker.     1599.     4 to. 

This  is  also  a  good  copy,  complete  and  well  bound.  Matthew  vi.  2  reads : 
"  Therefore  when  thou  giuest  thine  almes,  thow  shalt  make  a  trumpet  to  be 
blowen  before  thee  as  the  hypocrites  do." 

53.  The  Bible.  (Genevan  version.)  Imprinted  at  London  by  the 
De^Juties  of  Clirist<jpher  Barker.     1598.     4to. 

This  is  a  black-letter  copy,  the  New  Testament  being  dated  1581.  It  is 
slightly  damaged  at  the  begmning,  but  is  otherwise  in  fair  condition  and  well 
bound. 

54.  The  Bible.  (Genevan  version.)  Imprinted  at  London  by  the 
Deputies  of  Christopher  Barker.     1599.     4to. 

The  imprint  of  the  Deputies  of  Christopher  Barker,  1599,  is  given  on  the 
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titles  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  in  this  copy,  and  it  has  the  omission 
of  the  word  *not'  in  Matthew  vi.  2,  like  other  copies  of  the  same  date.  But 
the  colophon  at  the  end  of  the  Tables  has:  '* Imprinted  at  Amsterdam  for 
Thomas  Crafoorth,  by  John  Fredericksz  Stara,  dwelling  by  the  South  Church 
at  the  Signe  of  the  Hope,  1633."  The  Metrical  Psalms  are  "  Imprinted  by  I.  L. 
for  the  Cfompany  of  Stationers,  London,  1633." 

55.  The  Bible.     (Genevan  version.)     Iniprintod  at  London  by  Robert 

Barker.     1600.     4tu. 

This  is  a  black-letter  copy  and  is  apparently  the  first  Bible  printed  by  Robert 
Barker,  son  of  Christopher  Barker.  Ruth  iii.  15  reads  as  in  the  1599  black- 
letter  copy :  "  Hee  went  into  the  citie,"  most  of  the  others  reading  "  Shee,"  or 
"  And  went  into  the  citie." 

56.  The  Bible.     (Genevan  version.)     Tomson's  revision.     1600.    4to. 

Tliis  copy  is  in  Roman  letter  and  without  date  or  printer's  name.  It  is 
commonly  called  the  Goose  Bible,  from  the  figure  of  a  goose  on  the  title-page  of 
the  Metrical  Psalms,  and  from  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  print^  at 
Dort.  The  last  two  leaves  of  the  Tables  Ijearing  the  imprint  of  the  Deputies  of 
Christopher  Barker,  London,  1599,  appear  to  be  an  insertion. 

57.  The  Bible.  (Genevan  version.)  Tonison's  revision.  Imprinted 
at  London  by  Rol)ert  Barker.     1602.     Folio. 

This  is  a  beautiful  copy  in  fine  binding.  It  has  the  two  titles  and  colophon 
dated  1602,  but  the  Metrical  Psalms  at  the  end  have  the  imprint  of  John 
Wiudet  for  the  Assignes  of  Richard  Day,  1595.  At  the  beginning  is  a  fine  copy 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  without  date,  but  with  a  profusion  of  orna- 
mental initial  letters,  many  of  which  are  evidently  representations  of  classical 
scenes  probablv  from  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  as  in  the  Bishops'  Bible  of  1572. 
The  Psalter,  which  also  precedes  the  Bible,  bears  the  imprint  of  Robert  Barker, 
1600. 

58.  The  Holy  Bible.  (Bishops'  version.)  Imprinted  at  London  by 
Robert  Barker.     1602.     Folio. 

A  black-letter  copy  with  ornamental  initial  letters.  It  has  some  curious 
readings  :  Psalm  xxvii.  29,  "  The  righteous  shal  be  punished " ;  Ecclesiastes 
xi.  1,  "Lay  thy  bread  upon  wet  faces,  and  so  slialt  thou  find  it  after  many 
days"  ;  Jeremiah  viii.  22,  "Is  there  not  Triacle  at  Gilead?"  This  copv  has 
the  old  cliain  attached  to  the  wooden  Ixxirds  by  which  it  had  been  fastened  to  a 
reading-desk. 

59.  The  Bible.  ((Genevan  version.)  Imprinted  at  London  by  Robert 
Barker.     1603.     4to. 

This  must  be  a  rather  rare  edition,  and  is  a  nice  copy,  excellently  printed  in 
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Roman  letter  and  loiled  in  red  round  the  pagea.  In  the  description  of  the 
wicked  man  in  Job  zv.  27  is  a  curious  reading :  "  Because  he  hath  covered  liis 
face  with  his  fatness,  and  hath  collops  in  his  ffanke.''  Also  the  word  "  world  "  is 
omitted  in  Luke  ii.  J .  At  the  begiiming  a  black-letter  copy  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  1636,  is  bound  in  with  the  volume.  The  Metrical  Psalms  at 
the  end  have  the  date  1635. 

60.  The  Bible.  (Genevan  version.)  Imprinted  at  London  by  Robert 
Barker.     1605.     4  to. 

This  is  a  very  good  copy  in  black-letter  of  the  pure  Genevan  Bible  of  1660. 
It  hajB  the  large  lables  of  Concordance,  but  no  Metrical  Psalms.  On  a  fly-leaf 
at  the  beginning  of  the  New  Testament  it  is  inscribed  :  '^  Marie  Griftli  her 
booke  1616,"  ana  "  Roger  Weever  and  Rebeckha  Weever  there  booke  1647." 

61.  The  Bible.  (Genevan  version.)  Tomson's  revision.  Imprinted 
at  London  by  Robert  Barker.     1606.     4to. 

This  is  a  nicely  bound  copy,  wanting  the  first  title,  which  is  a  facsimile,  but 
having  the  original  title  of  the  New  Testament^  which  is  dated  1606,  though  the 
colophon  at  the  end  has  1605.  It  has  the  Metrical  Psalms  of  1606,  and  a  copy 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of  1680  is  bound  in  at  the  commencement  of 
the  volume. 

62.  The  Bible.  (Genevan  version.)  Imprinted  at  London  by  Robert 
Barker.     1608.     4  to. 

This  is  a  poor  copy.  It  wants  the  title  to  the  New  Testament,  wliich  is 
supplied  in  mcsimile.  It  has  no  Metrical  Psalms.  On  the  first  tiUe  is  the 
inscription  ;  "  Charles  Woolnough  is  y«  true  owner  of  this  Booke.'' 

63.  The  Bible.  (Genevan  version.)  Imi)rinted  at  London  by  Robert 
Barker.     1608.     8vo. 

This,  though  rather  a  poor  copy  of  a  somewhat  rare  edition,  is  complete.  At 
the  beginning  is  a  quaint  woodcut  of  the  Temptation  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  with 
all  the  beasts  roammg  around. 

64.  The  Bible.  (Genevan  version.)  Imprinted  at  London  by  Robert 
Barker.     1609.     4  to. 

This  is  a  fair  copy  with  red  lines  round  the  page,  and  has  inserted  a  portrait 
of  its  former  possessor.  Rev.  Joseph  Ivimey,  Portsca,  being  a  gift  to  him  from  Mr 
Chamberlain,  an  eminent  Baptist  missionaiy. 

65.  The  Holie  Bible   faithfully  translated  into  English  out  of  the 
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Authentical  La  tin  &c.  by  the  English  College  of  Do  way.  Printed  at 
Doway  by  Laurence  Kellam,  at  the  Signe  of  the  Holie  Lambe.  1609. 
2  vols.  4to. 

This  copy  is  in  fine  condition  and  well  bound.  This  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  the  first  English  version  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.  Tlie  English  translation  of  the  New  Testament  which  goes  with  it 
was  first  printed  at  Khemes  in  1582. 

66.  Tlie  Bible.  (Genevan  version.)  Tomson's  revision.  At  Edin- 
burgh, Printed  by  Andro  Hart,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  Buith,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  gate,  a  little  Ijeneiith  tlie  Crosse.  Anno.  Dom.  1610. 
Folio. 

This  is  the  second  edition  of  the  Bible  printed  in  Scotland  and  was  highly 
thought  of,  many  subsequent  impressions  making  a  merit  of  beiuff  '^  conform  to 
the  edition  printed  by  Andro  Hart"  Yet  it  is  by  no  means  absolutely  correct. 
In  Exodus  XXX.  12  a  whole  line,  or  clause,  "  that  there  be  no  plague  among 
them,**  has  been  missed  out.  Similarly  in  Deuteronomy  xiii.  9  the  words  ^  and 
then  the  hands  of  all  the  people "  are  likewise  wanting.  A  number  of  Dutch 
maps  inserted  in  this  copy  have  very  quaint  and  curious  vignettes  at  top  and 
bottom. 

67.  The  Bible.  (Genevan  version.)  Tomson's  revision.  Imprinted 
at  London  by  Robert  Barker.     1610.     4 to. 

This  copy  wants  the  first  title,  which  is  supplied  by  a  facsimile  of  1599.  It 
has  the  New  Testament  title  of  1610  and  the  colophon  is  dated  1611.  At  the 
end  are  The  Psalmss  of  David  in  Meeter,  with  the  tunes,  printed  by  Andro  Hart. 
On  the  fly-leaf  at  the  beginning  is  a  memorandmn :  "  Kobert  Watson  1x)ught 
this  Bible  at  Berwick  in  1670,  price  28.  7d." 

68.  The  Bible.  (Genevan  version.)  Imprinted  at  London  by  Robert 
Barker.     1611.     4to. 

This  copy  wants  both  title-pages,  but  the  colophon  gives  the  date  1611. 
Bound  in  with  it  are  the  Metrical  Psalms  of  Stemhold  and  Hopkins,  printed  at 
London  for  the  Company  of  Stationers,  1610. 

69.  The  Holy  Bible.  Royal  or  Authorised  version.  Imprinted  at 
London  by  Robert  liarker.     1611.     Folio. 

This  is  the  second  of  two  impressions  of  the  Authorised  version  issued  in 
1611,  as  is  indicated  by  the  absence  of  the  large  woodcut  of  the  Arms  of  King 
James,  and  the  presence  in  its  place  of  the  letterpress  title  to  the  Genealogies. 
The  text  is  in  black-letter  with  ornamental  initials.    This  copy  wants  the  first 
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title  (which  is  supplied  in  facsimile),  and  contains  only  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  Apocrypha. 

70.  The  Holy  Bible.  Ro^'al  or  Authorised  version.  Imprinted  at 
London  by  Robert  Barker.     1612.     4to. 

This  is  the  first  quarto  edition  of  the  Royal  or  Authorised  version,  and  is 
rather  rare.  It  is  a  good  copy  and  quite  complete.  In  Leviticus  xxvi.  40 
there  is  a  curious  variant,  and  in  Deuteronomy  iv.  47  the  first  line  of  the  verse 
is  repeated.    In  2nd  Timothy  iv.  13  the  words  "and  the  books "  are  omitted. 

71.  The  Holy  Bible.  Royal  or  Authorised  version.  Imprinted  at 
London  by  Robert  Barker.     1613.     4to. 

This  is  the  second  quarto  edition  of  the  Royal  or  Authorised  version.  It  is 
the  last  of  the  "  he"  Bibles,  having  the  reading  in  Ruth,  "  and  he  went  into  the 
citie,"  where  our  version  has  "  ana  she."  It  has  also  the  omission  of  the  words 
"  and  the  books"  in  2nd  Timothy  iv.  13.  It  is  a  good  copy  in  rather  a  quaint 
binding  with  brass  comer-pieces  and  clasps. 

72.  The  Holy  Bible.  Royal  or  Authorised  version.  Imprinted  at 
London  by  Robert  Barker.     1613.     Folio. 

This  is  apparently  a  second  issue  of  the  folio  of  1611,  but  with  numerous 

blunders.     In  Matthew  xiiL  8  the  words  "  some  sixtie  fold  "  are  omitted.     On 

4 

the  fly-leaf  is  a  memorandum  :  ^This  Book  was  lK)und  in  March  20th  173-. 
•'  o 

Paid  for  the  Binding  12s.  Od.  to  Mr  Crotch  by  me,  William  Clark,  Church- 
warden." 

73.  The  Bible.  (Genevan  version.)  Imprinted  at  I^ndon  by  Robert 
Barker.     1615.     4to. 

A  fairly  good  copy  in  black-letter,  with  the  Metrical  Psalms  of  Stemhold 
and  Hopkins  at  the  end.  Bound  in  with  it  at  the  beginning  is  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  of  1630,  and  the  Genealogies  by  J.  S. 

74.  The  Holy  Bible.  Royal  or  Autliorised  version.  Imprinted  at 
Ix)ndon  by  Robert  Barker.     1616.     Folio. 

This  is  the  first  folio  edition  of  the  Royal  version  printed  in  Roman  letter. 
It  has  both  titles,  and  is  quite  complete.  There  are  no  Metrical  Psalms.  The 
page  opposite  the  title  of  the  Genealogies  is  occupied  by  a  curious  woodcut  of 
the  Temptation  and  Fall,  in  which  Adam  and  Eve  and  the  serpent  hold  scrolls 
inscribed  with  couplets  of  quaint  versification,  descriptive  of  the  effects  of  the 
Fall,  and  announcing  the  promise  of  Redemption. 
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75.  The  Holy  Bible.  Koyal  or  Authorised  version.  Imprinted  at 
London  by  Bonham  Norton  and  John  Bill.     1619.     4to. 

ThiB  copy  of  the  Authorised  version  in  Roman  letter  is  not  in  first-rate 
condition,  out  the  text  is  complete,  and  it  has  prefixed  the  curious  map  and 
description  of  Canaan,  which  is  very  often  wanting.  In  Ist  John  v.  13  there  is 
a  curious  misprint  of  "  the  Sion  of  God  "  for  "  the  Sonne  of  God." 

76.  Tlie  Holy  Bible.  Royal  or  Authorised  version.  Imprinted  at 
London  by  Bonham  Norton  and  John  Bill.     1620.     4to. 

This  copy  of  the  Authorised  version  in  black-letter  is  complete.  The 
colophon  has  the  date  1621,  and  the  Tables  of  Concordance,  which  "  will  serve 
as  well  for  the  translation  called  Geneva,''  are  dated  1622. 

77.  The  Holy  Bible.  Royal  or  Authorised  version.  Imprinted  at 
London  by  Bonham  Norton  and  John  Bill.     1622.     8vo. 

This  is  a  nice  copy  of  the  Royal  version  in  Roman  letter,  and  has  the  edges 
gilt  and  finely  ornamented,  and  the  text  and  preliminaries,  and  the  Metrical 
Psalms  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  all  complete.  Between  the  fiy-leaves  at  the 
end  is  inserted  part  of  a  leaf  of  a  manuscript  Book  of  Hours  of  apparently 
about  fourteenth  century  date. 

78.  The  Holy  Bible.  Royal  or  Authorised  version.  Imprinted  at 
London  by  Bonham  Norton  and  John  Bill.     1625.     4to. 

A  fairly  good  copy  of  this  edition  of  the  Royal  version  in  black-letter,  with 
Speed's  Genealogies  and  the  map  and  description  of  Canaan  ])refixed,  and  the 
Metrical  Psalms  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  dated  1626,  bound  in  at  the  end. 

79.  The  Holy  Bible.  Royal  or  Authorised  version.  Printed  at 
London  by  Robert  Barker.     1632.     Svo. 

A  fine  copy  of  this  rather  rare  edition,  in  the  original  stamped  Morocco  bind- 
ing, but  without  the  clasp&  It  has  all  the  titles  and  the  Metrical  Psalms 
complete.  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  prefixed  wants  the  title  and  following 
leaf.  A  woodcut  of  the  Royal  Arms  occupies  the  reverse  of  the  general  title. 
No  copy  of  this  edition  was  exhibited  at  the  Caxton  Celebration  in  1877.  It  is 
not  in  Lea  WDson's  Catalogue,  and  only  one  copy  is  mentioned  by  Lowndes. 

80.  The  Holy  Bible.  Royal  or  Authorised  version.  Printed  by  the 
Printers  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majestie.  Edinburgh,  1633. 
Svo. 

This  is  the  first  edition  of  the  Royal  or  Authorised  version  of  the  Bible 
VOL.  xxxiv.  c 
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printed  in  Scotland.  It  has  no  Metrical  Psalms,  but  at  the  end  is  A  Briefc 
Concordance,  printed  hj  the  Assises  of  Clement  Cotton.  The  first  title  is  set 
in  an  elaborate  border  woodcut  with  the  four  Evangelists  each  with  his  proper 
symbol  in  the  four  comers.  On  the  page  preceding  the  title  is  a  quaint  wood- 
cut of  the  Temptation  and  Fall. 

81.  The  Holy  Bible.  Royal  or  Autliorised  version.  Edinburgh, 
1633. 

This  copy  wants  the  first  title,  but  has  the  engraved  frontispiece  of  Adam 
and  Eve  in  the  Garden.  It  also  has  prefixed  a  copy  of  the  Book  of  (Common 
Prayer  of  the  same  date,  and  at  the  end  the  Metrical  Psalms  of  1637. 

82.  The  Holy  Bible.  Royal  or  Authorised  version.  Imprinted  at 
London  by  Robert  Barker  and  the  Assigiies  of  John  Bill.  1634. 
Folio. 

Another  edition  of  the  Authorised  version  in  black-letter  with  ornamental 
initials.  This  copy  is  not  in  the  best  condition,  and  wants  the  first  title-page 
and  some  leaves  at  the  end. 

83.  The  Holy  Bible;  faithfully  translated  into  English  out  of  the 
Authentical  Latin,  &c.,  with  Arguments,  Annotations  &c.  by  the  English 
CoUedge  of  Doway.  Printed  by  John  Cousturier.  1635.  2  vols. 
4to. 

This  edition  of  the  Douay  version  of  the  Bible,  printed  in  Rouen,  is  in 
Roman  letter  with  ornamental  initials.  It  has  only  the  Old  Testament  and 
Apocrypha. 

84.  The  Holy  Bible.  Royal  or  Authorised  version.  Printed  at  Lon- 
don bv  Robert  Barker  and  the  A.ssij:jnes  of  John  Bill.     1637.     8vo. 

This  copy  has  prefixed  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  (the  title  of  which  is 
wanting)  and  the  Genealogies  with  the  description  and  map  of  Canaan.  At 
the  end  is  a  copy  of  the  Metrical  Psalms  of  1638. 

85.  The  Bible.  (Genevan  version.)  Tomson's  revision.  Printed 
by  Thomas  Staffortl,  And  are  to  be  sold  at  bis  bouse  at  the  signe  of  the 
flight  of  Brabant  upon  th(».  ^lilk  ^larket,  over  against  the  Deventer 
Wood-Market.     Anisteitlam,  1640.     Folio. 

This  edition  is  said  on  the  title-page  to  be  '*  according  to  the  copy  printed  at 
Edinburgh  by  Andro  Hart,  in  the  year  1610,"  but  it  is  by  no  means  free  from 
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printers'  blunders.  In  the  text  are  inserted  a  number  of  woodcut  maps,  among 
which  is  one  at  Numbers  xzxiii.  showing  the  forty  years'  wanderings  of  the 
Israelites,  with  very  curious  pictorial  representations  of .  the  more  important 
events  during  the  journey  from  Egypt  to  Canaan.  At  the  end  are  the  Metrical 
Psalms  of  Stemhold  and  Hopkins  of  1638,  without  the  music. 

86.  The  Holy  Bible.  Koyal  or  Authorised  version.  Printed  at  Lon- 
don by  Robert  Barker  and  the  Assignes  of  John  Bill.     1642.     8vo. 

This  copy  is  complete,  but  has  been  very  closely  cut.  It  has  both  the  en- 
graved titles.  At  the  beginning  of  Genesis  there  is  a  vignette  of  the  Tempta- 
tion in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  New  Testament  a 
vignette  representing  the  four  Evangelists  with  their  symbols.  At  the  end  is 
the  Concordance,  1642,  followed  by  tne  Metrical  Psalms  of  1643.  In  Matthew 
xii.  23  the  word  '*not"  is  omitted,   so  that  it  reads,  ''Is  this  the  Son  of 

David?'' 

« 

87.  The  Holy  Bible.  Royal  or  Authorised  version.  Printed  by 
Roger  Dainel,  printer  to  the  University  of  Cambridge.     1648.     18mo, 

This  copy  has  the  engraved  title  with  Moses  and  Aaron  on  either  side,  and 
below  the  Royal  Arms  a  picture  of  London  with  old  London  Bridge  in  the 
foreground.  A  peculiarity  of  the  text  is  that  in  Grenesis  xix.  4  it  reads  "  y*^ 
men  of  Sodom,"  and  "  y®  people,"  but  everywhere  else  the  word  *  the '  is  given 
in  the  modem  spelling. 

88.  The  Holy  Bible.  Printed  by  John  Field,  printer  to  the  Parlia- 
ment.    London,  1653.     24mo. 

This  copy  has  the  engraved  title  with  Moses  and  King  David  on  either  side 
and  the  four  Evangelists  with  their  symbols  below.  It  has  no  Metrical  Psalms. 
The  peculiarity  of  the  text  is  that  1st  Timothy  iv.  16  has  '^  the  doctrine  "  instead 
of  "thy  doctrine." 

89.  The  Holy  Bible.  Royal  or  Authorised  version.  Printed  by 
John  Field,  printer  to  the  Universitie,  Cambridge.     1668.     4to. 

This  edition,  in  very  small  but  clear  type  printed  on  thin  pajjer,  has  been 
called  the  Flat  Bible  or  the  Preachers'  Bible.  This  copy  has  the  stamp  of  a 
former  possessor,  Bindon  Blood,  with  his  crest  2^nd  the  date  1795  on  the  back 
of  the  first  title. 

90.  The   Holy   Bible.     Royal    or    Authorised    version.     Printed  by 

John  Baskett,  Oxford.     1717.     Folio. 

This  is  the  Vinegar  Bible,  so-called  from  an  error  in  the  running  title  at 
Luke  XX.,  where  it  reads,  "  The  parable  of  the  vinegar,"  instead  of  "  The  jmrable 
of  the  vineyard." 
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91.  Tlie  Holy  Bible.  Royal  or  Authorised  version.  Printed  at  the 
Clarendon  Press,  Oxford.     1801.     4 to. 

This  impi-ession  has  been  called  "  Tlie  Murderers'  Bible,"  from  the  reading  in 
Jude,  verse  16, "  These  are  murderers."  instead  of  "  These  are  murmurers."  There 
are  several  other  gross  printera'  blunders  in  the  text. 

92.  The  Newe  Testament  translated  by  M.  Wil.  Tyndall.  1549. 
18mo. 

A  good  copy  carefully  repaired  at  the  Ijeginniug  and  wanting  two  leaves  in 
Corinthians.  There  is  no  place  given  in  the  title,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  printed  in  Antwerp.  In  2nd  Corinthians  x.  11  there  is  a  curious  reading : 
"  Let  hym  that  is  soche  thuike  on  his  w^'fe " ;  and  in  1st  Peter  il  13  the 
words  "  Unto  the  king  as  the  chief  head  "  are  omitted. 

93.  The  New  Testament.  Excusum  Londini  in  Ofiicina  Thomae 
Gualtier  pro  J.  C.     1550.     8vo. 

A  complete  copy  :  the  title-page  in  red  and  black  with  engraved  border, 
liaving  the  monogram  of  Grafton  and  Whitechurch  at  the  foot.  The  text  is 
in  Latin  and  English  in  parallel  columns,  the  Latin  in  Roman  letter  and  the 
English  in  black-letter.  In  Romans  vi.  the  present  verse  6  is  omitted  in  tlie 
English  though  rendered  in  the  Latin  opposite. 

94.  The  Newe  Testament.  Imprinted  at  London  by  Richard  Jugge. 
1552.     4  to. 

This  is  Tyndale's  veraion,  revised,  and  finely  printed  in  black-letter  with 
many  woodcuts  inserted  in  the  text  The  title-page  has  a  portrait  of  Edward 
VI.,  and  on  the  reverse  is  a  copy  of  the  "  byll"  authorisinjy;  the  printing  of  the 
edition  and  the  sale  of  copies  at  the  reasonable  and  convenient  price  of  "  twenty 
and  two  pens  for  every  boke  in  papers  and  mibounde,"  In  the  woodcut 
illustration  to  Matthew  xiii.  the  devil  is  pictured  with  a  wooden  leg,  sowing  tares 
among  the  wheat 

95.  The  Newe  Testament.  Printed  at  Geneva  by  Conrad  Radius. 
1557.     12mo. 

This  is  the  first  Testament  in  English  in  which  the  text  is  divided  into 
numbered  verses.  The  translation  is  William  Whittingham's,  and  the  version 
differs  entirely  from  the  Genevan.  It  is  printed  in  Roman  type  with  marginal 
notes  and  ornameutal  initial  letters  at  the  l)eginniiigs  of  the  1xx)ks.  On  the  last 
leaf  is  a  list  of  "  Fautes  committed  in  the  printing." 

96.  The  Newe  Testament.     London,  Richard  Jugge.     1566.     4to. 
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This  edition  has  the  text  of  tliat  of  1552,  and  the  same  woodcuts  are  used  in 
the  gonpels  though  differently  placed.  The  woodcuts  in  the  Apocalypse  and 
the  initial  letters  ai-e  diflferent.  The  hemllines  of  tliis  impression  are  in  Koman 
type,  while  those  of  the  1552  edition  arc  Itiilic. 

97.  The  Kewe  Testament.  Printed  at  Geneva  by  John  Crespin. 
1568.     4to. 

This  edition  has  been  supposed  to  Ije  part  of  the  Bible  of  this  date.  This 
copy  wants  the  title,  but  nas  a  title  of  the  Whole  Booke  of  Psalmes  with  the 
imprint  of  1569  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  though  the  Psalms  themselves  are 
wanting. 

98.  Tlie  Newe  Testament.  Printed  at  London  by  Christopher  Barker. 
1575.     12mo. 

This  is  a  good  cojiy  of  a  rather  rare  edition  of  the  Genevan  version.  It  bears 
a  memorandum :  ^'  This  was  sometime  the  booke  of  Abigail,  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Humfrey  Hales  eaquier,  first  maried  to  Captaine  Sampson  and 
after  his  decease  to  Luke  Sprakeling  gent."  On  another  {jage  is  the  signature  of 
Robert  Sprakeling,  1604. 

99.  Tlie  New  Testament.  Englished  by  L.  Tomson.  Imprinted  at 
London  by  Christopher  Barker  dwelling  in  Poules  Churchy eard  at  the 
signe  of  the  Tigre's  Head.     1576.     8vo, 

This  is  the  first  edition  of  Tomson's  revision  of  Beza's  translation.  The  title- 
page  has  a  woodcut  of  the  angel  appearing  to  the  shepherds.  A  copy  of  the 
Metrical  Psalms  of  1638  is  bound  in  with  the  volume. 

100.  The  New  Testament,  translated  out  of  the  Authentical  Latin  in 
the  English  College  of  Rhemes.  Printed  at  Rhemes  by  John  Fogny. 
1582.     4to. 

This  is  the  first  edition  of  a  traiLslation  from  the  Vulgate,  which  created  some 
controversy.  The  notes  contain  many  Eastern,  Greek  and  Latin  words,  so  that 
Fuller  called  it  a  translation  which  needed  to  be  translated. 

101.  The  Newe  Testament.  Tomson's  revision  of  the  Geneva 
version.     Imprinted  at  London  by  Christopher  Barker.     1583.     4 to. 

This  is  the  handsomest  edition  of  Beza's  version  of  the  New  Testament, 
printed  in  a  bold  black-letter  type,  with  large  ornamental  initials  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  different  books,  and  smaller  ones  at  the  beginnings  of  the 
chapters. 
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102.  Tlie  Newe  Testament.  Tomson\s  revision.  Imprinted  at  Lon- 
don by  the  Deputies  of  Christopher  Barker.     1596.     4to. 

This  is  another  black-letter  copy  of  Tomson's  revision  of  Beza's  version,  very 
similar  to  the  last.  On  the  fly-leaf  at  the  end  is  inscribed  in  a  contemporary 
hand  the  couplet : — 

Eyther  be  as  thou  semes 

Or  seme  as  thou  art. 

This  is  followed  by  another  stanza  in  the  same  hand  :  — 

When  I  lend  I  am  a  f  rend 
But  when  I  aske  I  am  unkvnde 
So  oft  my  f rend  I  make  a  fooe 
Where  fore  I  will  no  more  doe  soe. 

103.  The  New  Testament.  Translated  out  of  Greke  by  Theod.  Beza 
and  Englished  by  L.  T.  Imprinted  at  London  by  Robert  Barker.  1604. 
24mo. 

A  very  well  used  copy  of  this  tiny  edition,  almost  complete. 

104.  The  New  Testament.  Tomson^s  revision  of  Beza's  translation. 
Imprinted  at  London  by  Robert  Barker.     1610.     8vo. 

A  much  used  copy,  almost  complete,  and  considerably  cut  down  in  the 
binding. 

105.  The  New  Testament.  Royal  or  Authorised  version.  Imprinted 
at  London  by  Robert  Barker.     Anno  Pom.  1612.     4 to. 

This  edition  of  the  Royal  version  is  printed  in  long  lines  in  a  bold  black- 
letter  type.  It  follows  the  text  of  the  Bible  of  1611,  and  in  2nd  Timothy  iv. 
13  the  words  "  and  the  books  "  are  omitted.  Bound  up  with  it  is  a  copy  of  the 
Metrical  Psalms  with  the  tunes  of  1621. 

106.  The  New  Testament,  faithfully  translated  into  English  out  of  the 
Authentical  Latin,  with  Annotations,  in  the  English  College  of  Rhemes. 
Printed  at  Antwerp  by  James  Seldenach.     1621.     12mo. 

This  is  the  third  edition  of  the  Rhemish  version.  The  Annotations  follow 
the  text  and  exceed  it  in  bulk,  the  text  extending  to  285  pages  and  the  Annota- 
tions to  350  pages. 

107.  The  New  Testament.  Royal  or  Authorised  version.  Printed  at 
Cambridge  by  the  Printers  to  the  University.     1628.     32mo. 

A  fairly  good  copy  wanting  the  last  leaf.     It  has  been  supposed  to  be  the 
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first  New  Testament  printed  at  Cambridge,  but  tliere  were  Biblea  and  Testa- 
ments printed  there  as  early  as  1591,  though  this  is  prolmbly  the  first  edition 
of  the  Authorised  version  issued  from  Cambridge. 

108.  The  Xew  Testament.  Royal  or  Authorised  version.  Imprinted 
at  Loudon  by  Bonham  Norton  and  John  Bill.     1628.     32mo. 

This  copy  is  much  like  the  last,  but  has  been  more  used,  and  is  quite 
complete. 

109.  The  New  Testament.  Royal  or  Authorised  version.  London, 
printed  by  Ro})ert  Barker,  and  by  the  Assignes  of  John  Bill.  163L 
4to. 

This  edition  is  printed  in  black-letter  in  long  lines  with  the  headings  of  the 
chapters  and  the  marginal  notes  in  Roman  letter.  The  title  has  an  engraved 
l)oraer,  and  is  disfigured  by  a  misprint,  "  Chist "  for  "  Christ." 

110.  The  New  Testament^  faithfully  translated  into  English  out  of 
the  Authentical  Latin.  The  Fourth  Edition,  enriched  with  Pictures. 
Printed  ])y  John  Costurier.     [Rouen]  1633.     4to. 

This  edition  is  printed  in  Roman  letter  in  long  lines.  The  pictures  are  those 
of  the  four  Evangelists  with  their  symbols,  each  at  the  beginning  of  his  Gospel, 
and  the  Pentecost  at  the  beginning  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  St  Paul  is  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Epistles,  and  St  John  in  Patmos  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Revelations. 

111.  Tlie  New  Testament.     Royal  or  Authorised  version.     Edinburgh, 

Printed  by  the  printers  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majestie.     Anno 

Dom.  1633.     8vo. 

There  were  two  editions  of  1633  printetl  at  Edinburgh,  one  "  printed  by 
Robert  Young,"  the  other  as  above.  This  last  impression  seems  to  have  been 
very  limited  and  copies  are  seldom  met  with.  This  is  an  interleaved  copy  and 
quite  perfect. 

112.  Reprint  of  Tyndale's  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  first 
published  in  1526.     Ix)ndon,  Samuel  Bagster.     1836.     8vo. 

113.  The  New  Testament  in  English  translated  by  John  Wyclilfe 
circa  1380,  now  first  printed  from  a  contemporary  manuscript  in  the 
]^Ionastery  of  Sion,  Middlesex.  Printed  at  Chiswick  by  Charles 
AVhittingham  for  William  Pickering,  Picadilly,  London.     1848.     4to. 
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114.  Reprint  of  The  First  New  Te.stament  printed  in  the  English 
I^anguage  (1525  or  1526),  translated  from  the  Greek  by  William 
Tyndale,  reproduced  in  facsimile  Avith  an  Introduction  })y  Francis  Fry, 
F.S.A-     Bristol,  1862.     8vo. 

115.  The  New  Testament.  A  Facsimile  Reprint  of  the  Genevan 
Testament  printed  by  Conrad  Badius,  1557,  with  the  initial  and  other 
woodcuts.     London,  Samuel  Bagster  &  Sons.     1842.     8vo. 

116.  The  Psalmes  of  Dauid.  Trvely  opened  and  explaned  by 
Paraphrasis,  set  foorth  in  Latine  by  that  excellent  learned  man  Theodore 
Beza  and  faithfully  translated  into  English  by  Anthonie  Gilbie.  At 
London,  Printed  by  John  Harrison  and  Henrie  Middleton.  1580. 
12mo. 

117.  The  whole  Booke  of  Psalmss  collected  into  English  meeter,  by  T. 
Sternhold,  I.  Hopkins  and  others,  conferred  with  the  Hebrue,  with  apte 
notes  to  sing  them  withal.  Imprinted  at  London  by  Johne  Daye. 
1581.     8vo. 

118.  The  Whole  Booke  of  Psalmes,  collected  into  English  Metre  by 
Thomas  Sternhold,  John  Hopkins,  and  others,  with  apt  notes  to  sing 
them  withall.  London,  Printed  by  John  Windet  for  the  assignes  of 
Richard  Day.     1601.     12mo. 

119.  The  Whole  Booke  of  Psalmes,  collected  into  English  Meeter  by 
Thomas  Sternhold  and  John  Hopkins  and  others,  &c.  London,  Printed 
for  the  Companie  of  Stationers.     1617.     12mo. 

120.  The  Epistles  and  Gospels,  with  a  brief  Postyll  upon  the  same 
from  Trinitie  sonday  tyll  Advent,  drawen  forthe  by  divers  learned  men 
for  the  singuler  commoditie  of  al  good  christians  and  namely  of  Prestes 
and  Curates.     Imprinted  in  London  by  Rychard  Bankes.     [1541.]     8vo. 

121.  The  Paraphrases  of  Erasmus  on  the  New  Testament  Printed  at 
London  by  Edwarde  Whitchurch.     Folio.     1548. 
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122.  A  Plaine  Discovery  of  the  Whole  Revelation  of  Saint  John. 
Set  foorth  by  John  Napeir  L.  of  Marchistoun  younger.  Edinburgh, 
Printed  by  Robert  Waldegrave.     1593.     4to. 

A  good  copy  of  this  rare  treatise  by  John  Napier  of  Merchiston,  afterwaixls 
known  as  tne  famous  mathematician,  and  the  inventor  of  calculation  by 
logarithms.  The  book  is  interesting  as  containing  the  earliest  notice  of  the 
discovery  of  a  Roman  Altar  at  Musselburgh,  which  gives  the  words  of  the 
inscription: — '*and  even  at  Musselburgh,  among  ourselves  in  Scotland,  a 
foundation  of  a  Romane  monument  lately  found  (now  utterlie  demolished) 
bearing  this  inscription  dedicatorie  —  Apollini  Qranno  Quintus  Liicius 
Sabinianus  Proconsul  A  wj^ 

123.  Tlie  Gospel  according  to  Saint  Matthew  and  part  of  the  first 
chapter  of  the  Gospel  acconling  to  Saint  Mark  translated  into  English 
from  the  Greek,  with  original  notes.  By  Sir  John  Cheke,  Knight, 
Secretary  of  State  to  King  Edward  VI.  With  an  Introductory  Account, 
by  James  Goodwin,  B.D.     Cambridge,  1843.     8vo. 

124.  The  Prophete  Jonas.  With  an  Introduction.  By  William 
Tyndale.  Reproduced  in  Facsimile;  to  which  is  added  Coverdale's 
version  of  Jonah.  With  an  Introduction  by  Francis  Fry,  F.S.A. 
London,  1863.     8vo. 

There  was  also  Exhibited  : — 

(1)  By  the    Right  Hon.    Sir    Herbert   Maxweli^,   Bart.,   M.P., 
F.S.A.  Scot. 

A  wooden  effigy  of  an  Ecclesiastic  2  feet  8J  inches  in  height,  found 
in  a  moss  near  the  Priory  of  Whithorn.  The  wood  seems  to  be  oak 
blackened  by  long  immersion  in  peat.  The  figure  is  vested  in  ceremonial 
vestments.  The  arms,  which  have  not  been  carved  out  of  the  block  but 
inserted,  are  gone.  The  mitre  is  of  the  later  shape,  indicating  a  period 
probably  not  earlier  than  fifteenth  century.  The  effigy  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration  to  a  scale  of  one-fifth. 

The  following  Communications  were  read  ; — 


Fig.  2.  Wooden  EfGgj'  ofau  Eccli'siristic  fonnd  ii 
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I. 

THE  FORTS,  *  CAMPS,'  AND  OTHER  FIELD-WORKS  OF  PERTH,  FORFAR, 
AND  KINCARDINE.    By  D.  CHRISTISON,  M.D.,  Skcrbtart. 

Having  at  various  times  visited  and  made  rough  plans  of  nearly  all 
the  forts  in  this  large  district,  and  being  privileged  to  use  the  plans  and 
descriptions  of  the  few  that  I  have  not  seen,  but  which  have  already  been 
published  in  our  Proceedings  by  Mr  Alex.  Hutcheson,^  I  am  thus  able' 
to  give  a  tolerably  exhaustive  account  of  the  whole. 

The  course  of  my  investigations  naturally  led  me  to  see  also  a  good 
many  of  the  *  Roman  Camps  *  of  the  district,  and  of  the  obscure  field- 
works,  the  precise  nature  "of  which  cannot  be  ascertained  without  ex- 
cavating them — if  flien.  Of  ..the  latter,  I  have  attempted  to  give  some 
account,  and  I  have  referred  briefly  to  others  of  the  same  kind  that  I 
have  not  seen,  classing  them  all  in  a  group  by  themselves ;  but  I  have 
not  described  the  *  Koinan  Camps,'  because  the  subject  is  so  large  as  to 
require  separate  treatment. 

The  map  (Plate  I.)  shows  the  general  elevation  of  tlie  land  by  the 
contour  lines  of  500  and  1000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  principal 
streams.  To  avoid  overcrowding  with  names,  the  only  inhabited  places 
entered  are  the  larger  towns  and  such  of  the  villages,  generally  of  great 
antiquity,  as  are  near  the  forts  and  serve  as  guides  to  their  position. 
Besides  the  forts  and  the  obscure  field-works  noticed  in  the  text,  the 
'  Roman  Camps,'  although  undescribed  for  the  reason  just  given,  have 
been  introduced  on  the  map  to  give  some  additional  value  to  it  as  a 
record  of  the  fortified  works  of  the  district.  All  the  works  either  have 
their  special  designation  attached,  when  they  have  one,  or  are  named 
after  the  hill  on  which  they  stand,  or  the  nearest  inhabited  place.  The 
different  classes  are  distinguished  by  the  marks  explained  on  the  map, 

*  ' '  Notes  on  the  Stone  Circle  near  Kenmore,  and  of  some  Hill  Forts  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Aberfeldy,  Perthshire,"  by  Alexander  Hutcheson,  F.S.A.,  Architect, 
Broughty  Ferry,  Proc,  S,  A,  Scot.,  xxiii,  356. 
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and  {18  the  objects  in  each  chiss  are  taken  in  the  text  from  the  south  and 
west  northward  and  eastwartl,  their  place  on  the  map  should  be  the 
more  easily  found.  Certain  obscure  works  in  Glenlyon,  which  lie  beyond 
the  map,  are  given  from  the  Ordnance  Survey  on  a  separate  little  chart 

(fig.  55). 

^ly  plans  are  oriented  with  the  north  to  the  top  of  the  Figures,  and 
they  are  on  the  scale  of  120  ft.  to  the  inch,  unless  when  otherwise 
stated.  The  profiles  are  usually  on  twice  that  scale.  All  heights  of 
ramparts,  etc.,  are  perpendicular  heights. 

A  few  contractions  of  words  that  occur  frequently  are  used  in  the 
text.  Most  of  these  are  easily  enough  understood,  and  all  that  seem  to 
require  explanation  are  O.M.  for  Ordnance  Map ;  O.S.A.  and  N.S.A.  for 
the  Old  and  New  Statistical  Accounts  of  Scotland. 

General  Description  op  the  District. 

The  district  dealt  with  nearly  corresponds  with  the  South  Pictland 
of  Skene,  including  the  vaguely  defined  Fortrenn,  but  without  Fife, 
which  is  reluctantly  excluded,  as  I  liave  no  [personal  knowledge  of  its 
forts.  It  is  a  district  well  defined  by  nature  as  well  as  by  the  isolation 
of  its  forts  from  other  groups.  On  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  the  North 
Sea.  On  the  north,  a  wide  elevated  tract  destitute  of  forts  divides  it 
from  the  Aberdeenshire  group.  On  the  west,  the  Grampians,  also 
entirely  without  forts,  limit  the  united  groups  of  Angus  and  the 
Meams,  and  if  in  Perthshire  the  forts  do  creep  up  the  Highland  glens  it 
is  only  to  find  themselves  cut  off  by  a  vast  space  from  groups  further  west. 
Finally,  on  the  south,  a  tongue  of  high  tableland  projecting  from  the 
Highlands  towards  the  Ochils  opposite  Gleneagles,  and  the  Ochils  running 
thence  to  the  Firth  of  Tay,  form  a  well  marked  l)oundary. 

Besides  towns  of  importtmce  at  the  present  day,  or  in  some  instances 
long  before  it,  the  district  contains  Abernethy,  P'orteviot,  and  Scone,  the 
now  decayed  capitals  of  the  Picts,  besides  Dundum,  the  probable  chief 
stronghold  of  Fortrenn,  also  many  villages  whose  great  antiquity  is  testified 
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by  the  carved  stones  still  existing  at  them,  and  although  the  number  of 
forts  is  comparatively  small,  there  is  no  other  district  in  Scotland  that 
contains  so  great  a  proportion  of  large  and  important  examples. 

The  country  people,  particularly  of  Angus  and  Mearns,  although 
allocated  in  our  military  system  to  Highland  regiments,  appeared  to  me 
to  be  of  a  marked  Lowland  type  in  character,  manners,  and  appeiirance ; 
and  the  very  small  proportion  of  Highland  names  on  the  tombstones  in 
the  churchyards,  even  those  on  the  Highland  border,  indicates  a  small 
admixture  of  blood  with  the  neighbouring  Celts.  I  have  been  furnished 
by  my  friend  Dr  Beddoe  with  the  following  note  on  this  subject : — 

"  Surnames  in  Laurencekirk  Kirkyard. — Every  tombstone  was  counted 
separately,  but  four  or  five  identical  surnames  on  one  tombstone  were 
reckoned  as  only  one. 


Per  cent. 

Surnames:  Highland,. 

20 

8-5 

„           Border  or  Lothian, 

10 

4-2 

„           Doubtful,  . 

U 

6- 

„           Others, 

.     192 

81-3 

Some  of  those  stated  to  be  of  doubtful  origin  may  have  been  really 
Highland  ones ;  the  *  others  *  were  of  various  Lowland  Scotch  types,  or 
common  to  England  and  the  Scotch  Lowlands.  The  inference  I  draw 
is  that  there  has  not  been  much  immigration  from  tlie  Highlands  since 
this  part  of  the  country  was  Saxonised. 

In  illustration,  I  may  add  the  following  facts  extracted  from  the 
Parish  Registers  of  Muthill  in  Perthshire : — 

Out  of  200  entries  of  names  in  the  years  1697  to  1700,  83,  or  41*5 
per  cent.,  were  of  Highland  type.  But  in  200  names  taken  from  the 
Registers  of  the  period  between  1845  and  1886,  only  32,  or  16  per  cent., 
were  distinctly  Highland.  In  this  case  the  change  of  population  seems 
to  have  Tx;en  due  to  a  current  setting  in  from  the  Ix)wlands,  or  perhaps 
partly  from  the  Highland  families  moving  into  the  large  towns." 

The  distinction  of  race  is  also  strongly  brought  out  by  the  difference 
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in  the  colour  of  hair  and  eyes,  as  ascertained  })y  Dr  Beddoe  in  observa- 
tions made  in  1898,  Imt  not  yet  publislie<l. 


Classification. 

A  strictly  scientific  or  accurate  classification  of  objects  that  have 
suliered  so  much  from  gradual  decay,  and  so  much  more  from  the 
ruthless  hand  of  man,  and  which  are  often  so  ovei'j^i-o^vn  with  turf  and 
weeds  that  without  excavation  we  cannot  even  l)e  sure  whether  they 
are  of  earth  or  stone,  is  obviously  imi)ossi})le.  The  best  I  can  make  of  it 
is  to  divide  the  objects  under  the  following  chief  heads  : — 

I.  Earthworks  and  probable  Earthworks. 
TI.  Stone  Forts  and  probable  Stone  Forts. 

III.  Sites  of  Forts  with  little  or  no  remains. 

IV.  Dubious  works  or  sites,  marked  Fort  or  Camp  on  the  0.!M. 
V.  Dubious  works  or  sites,  possibly  military,  not  marked  Fort 

or  Camp  on  the  CM. 


I.  EARTHWORKS  AND  PROBABLE  EARTHWORKS. 

{a)  Earthwork  Resembling  a  Typical  Motk. 

I.  If  division  of  our  subject  be  difficult,  subdivision  is  still  more  so,  1)ut  it 
luav  Ijc  said  tliat  only  one  work  can  be  structurally  cliissed  without  doubt  as 
a  Mote.  This  is  the  Cairn  Beth  of  the  O.M.,  the  Caint  Bcddie,  Caer  Bed, 
ikier  Beth  or  MaclyetKs  Castle  of  the  N.S.A.  The  true  local  name  appears 
to  have  Ixjen  Cairn  Beddie,  and  the  Caer  Bed  or  Beth  are  probably  interpreta- 
tions to  lead  up  to  Macbeth's  Castle,  a  title  which  I  cannot  trace  to  an  earlier 
source  than  the  N.S.A-  The  site  is  5  m.  N.E.  of  Perth,  700  yds.  N.W. 
of  St  Martin's  Clnirch  at  the  l)ottom  of  a  gentle  hollow,  clase  to  a  small  rill, 
and  250  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  work  is  much  ploughed  down,  but  still  shows 
the  plan  (fig.  1)  of  a  typical  mote  with  a  sqiiarish  base  court  surrounded  by  a 
trench,  the  mote  or  mound  descending  on  one  side  into  the  trench.  The  mote  is 
now  only  8  or  10  ft.  high  and  the  trench  alniotst  filliMl  up,  but  the  writer  in  the 
N.S.A.  says  tliat  twenty-four  years  In^fore  he  wrote,  a  givat  cpiantity  of  earth  wju* 
removed,  and  even  after  his  time  the  O.M.  represents  it  as  well  presei-ved,  the 
mote  ha  vine  a  flat  top  50  ft.  in  diameter,  the  base  court  measuring  230  by 
200  ft.  insi<h»,  and  the  trench  40  to  45  ft.  in  width. 
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(6)  Earthworks  with  soiiE  Structural  Resemblan'ce  to  Military  Motes, 
OR  WITH  Mote  or  Moat  Marked  at  them  on  the  O.M. 

I  have  placed  together  all  tlie  works  with  the  term  Moat  or  Mote  attached  to 
them  on  the  O.M.  Unfortunately  the  term  is  there  used  in  various  senses,  but 
by  favour  of  Colonel  D.  A.  Johnston,  R.E.,  Director  of  the  Survey,  I  am  enabled 
to  state  in  the  following  paragraphs  in  which  canes  it  designates  a  mound,  and 
in  which  merely  a  trench  connected  with  a  fort.  The  information,  however, 
came  too  late  to  enable  me  to  recast  this  unsatisfactory  subdivision.  In  the 
present  revision  of  the  ma|)s,  the  distinction  between  Mote,  a  military,  generally 
circular  eminence,  and  Moat,  a  trench,  is  to  be  observed,  and  neither  term  is  to 
be  used  for  an  orrlinary  mound.  It  is  questionable  whether  in  any  case  in  the 
district  the  term  is  traditional  and  local,  or  whether  any  of  these  works  have 
been  military  motes.  Most  of  them,  as  far  a8  stnieture  goes,  have  nearly  an 
equal  claim  to  the  title  of  mote  or  fort. 

2.  Inckbrakie. — On  a  level  field  2J  ni.  E.  of  C/rieff,  in  the  grounds  of 
Abercaimey,  150  ft.  above  the  sea,  is  this  puzzling  structure.  Moat  marked 
on  it  on  the  O.M.,  as  shown  in  fig.  2,  signifies  the  surrounding  trench,  which 
with  its  appurtenances  is  so  drawn  there  as  to  be  not  quite  intelligible  ;  I 
liave  therefore,  while  adopting  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  Ordnance  Plan, 
represented  the  enclosing  trench,  etc.,  so  as  to  correspond  with  my  section  A  B, 
which  is  given  on  a  larger  sccile. 

In  form  the  work  is  a  long,  pretty  regular  oval,  rather  broader  at  the  E. 
than  the  W.  end,  and  the  dimensions  over  all  are  nearly  900  by  350  ft.  The 
structure  rises  gradually  into  a  much-flattened  dome,  not  more  than  25  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  park,  but  it  is  pretty  steeply  scarped  for  a 
perpendicular  height  of  6  to  8  ft.  down  to  the  trench,  which  is  only  3  ft.  wide 
and  is  bounded  outside  by  a  mound  18  ft.  across  and  3  to  4  ft.  high  above 
both  the  trench  and  the  field,  so  that  the  trench  is  not  a  dug  out  trench  as  far 
as  appearances  go.  An  entrance,  much  modernised,  30  ft  wide,  comes  in  from 
the  N.  near  the  W.  end,  and  at  that  part  there  seems  to  have  been  some 
levelling  of  the  interior.  Here  and  there  a  slight  indication  of  a  parapet  may 
Ije  seen  at  the  top  of  the  scarp. 

Of  the  •  Castle  of  InchbraKie '  not  a  trace  is  to  be  seen,  but  the  neglected  fine 
old  trees  and  dense  undergrowth  make  a  proper  examination  difficult.  On  the 
whole  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  this  may  have  been  a  Mote  of  unusual  form 
and  size,  on  which  a  mediieval  castle  was  afterwards  built. 

3.  Moat,  the  Law,  are  the  names  given  on  the  O.M.  to  a  mound,  IJ  m. 
S.E.  of  Dunnichen  Church  and  500  yds.  S.  of  Idvies  House.  It  is  situated 
464  ft.  alx)ve  the  sea,  on  the  summit  of  a  broad  flat  elevation  or  ridge,  com- 
manding an  extensive  view.  The  mound  rises  12  to  15  ft.  alwve  the 
field,  and  is  very  conspicuous  with  its  steep  green  sides  crowned  with  trees.  It 
has  a  slightly  domed  top  only  18  ft.  in  diameter,  green  like  the  slopes,  but  with 
a  small  heap  of  stones  on  the  top.  The  sloj)e  falls  on  a  retaining  stone  wall  4 
ft.  high  which  girths  the  foot  with  a  circumference  of  280  ft.  There  is  no 
sign  of  a  trench,  and  the  term  Mo<d  {mote)  wiis  adopted  on  the  Ordnance  Plan 
for  the  very  unsatisf actor v  reason  that  criminals  were  said  to  have  been  executed 
on  it.  The  small  roimded  top  seems  ill  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  work  as  a 
Mote.    300  yds.  N.E.  of  it  ia  the  "  site  of  Idvies  Church,"  with  no  remains. 


•■"•4«i, 


Figs.  1  to  11.  Earthworks  iu  Perth,  Aufciui,  and  MearuB. 
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4.  MfMit,  frallmcs  Law  (fig.  3),  is  the  next  example,  3  m.  E.N.E.  from 
the  last,  I  111.  N.  of  (Jardyiie  Castle,  J  m.  S.S.E.  of  Guthrie  Church,  and 
alx)ut  200  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  is  conspicuously  ])laced  at  the  very  W. 
end  of  a  singular,  narrow,  artificial-looking  but  natural  ridge  which  rims  E. 
and  W.  on  a  field  sloping  gently  from  S.  to  N.  Tnis  mound  rises 
gradually  from  the  E.,  with  a  gently-roimded  crest  and  steep  sides,  15  to  25 
ft.  high  on  the  S.  and  30  to  45  on  the  N.    On  nearing  the  W.  end,  after 


Fig.  12.  Caatlehill,  InMhewaii. 


a  course  of  70  yds.,  a  trench  cuts  oflf  the  mote,  which  rises  8  ft.  above 
the  trench,  has  a  flat  top,  27  by  18  ft.,  and  falls  steeply  about  20  feet  to  the 
S.  and  40  to  the  N.,  upon  the  field.  The  W.  face  is  quarried  away  (at 
h  on  the  plan  and  section)  and  shows  nothing  but  sand  and  roiled  pebbles  from 
top  to  bottom.  The  name  Gallows  Law  seems  not  inappropriate,  from  the 
following  abbreviated  reference  in  the  O.S.  account :  "  Two  artificial  conical 
mounds  called  laws  exist  at  Idvie  and  Gardyne.    An  old  man  told  Thomas 
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Lyel  that  lie  saw  two  Iligblaiulera  taken  with  Htolcn  cattle,  judged,  condemned, 
and  hanged  on  the  Law  of  Gardync  "  (early  in  the  eighteenth  century),  but  this 
is  no  reason  for  calling  it  also  a  Moat  (Mote). 

5.  Passing  now  to  the  high  tableland  upon  which  the  high  i-oad  from  Forfar 
to  Brechin  runs,  we  come  on  the  Mote  of  Melgund  of  the  O.M.,  the  ovlj 
instance,  within  our  review,  of  the  spelling  mote  in  place  of  moat.  The  site  is 
Ij  m.  N.E.  of  Aberlemno  Church  on  the  broad  summit  of  Angus  Hill, 
451  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  is  represented  on  the  O.M.  as  a  Y&cy  small,  shapeless 
mound,  and  was  probably  then  undergoing  a  gradual  destniction,  which  aeems 
to  be  now  complete,  as  I  could  find  no  trace  of  it  on  the  site  in  a  field  then  under 
turnips. 

6.  Scarcely  2|  m.  E.  of  this,  ^  m.  S.S.E.  of  Aldhar  Castle^  and  2  m. 
S.W.  of  Brechin,  Moat  is  marked  on  the  O.M.  on  a  gently  sloping  field  316 
ft.  above  the  sea,  at  a  place  called  Chapel.  The  term  here  means  a  trench, 
but  it  must  have  disappeared,  and  I  coula  see  nothing  but  a  cottage  and  garden 
beside  a  square  enclosure,  fenced  by  a  low  mound,  on  the  top  of  which  was  a 
ruined  wall,  of  which  the  N.  side,  104  ft.  long,  and  part  of  the  E.  and  W. 
sides,  84  and  48  ft.,  remained.  The  site  seems  to  have  been  of  some  import- 
ance formerly,  as  on  the  O.M.,  besides  the  names  Chapel,  and  Prie^  Shed 
(apparently  the  name  of  a  field  close  to  Moat\  there  is  a  Court  Law  200  yds.  to 
the  S.  and  Site  of  Cliurch  Bams  400  yds.  S.W.  I  have  retained  this  and  the 
preceding  No.  5  in  this  class,  beoAuse  tney  are  marked  '  Moat'  on  the  O.M.  But 
strictW  they  should  have  been  relegated  to  the  class  with  no  existing  remains. 

7.  The  last  occurrence  of  the  word  Moat  (here  signifying  trench)  on  the 
O.M.  is  at  Castlehillj  Inslieivan  (fig.  12),  which  is  situated  on  the  N.  bank 
of  the  South  Esk,  about  :}00  ft.  above  the  sea,  2  m.  W.S.W.  of  Tannadice 
Church,  and  500  yds.  W.N.W.  of  Inshewan  House.  The  river  here  flows 
lietween  perpendicular  cliffs,  and  the  fortress  is  formed  by  cutting  a  deep  trench 
landward,  where  there  is  a  bend  of  the  river,  the  land  side  of  the  long  oval 
being  protected  by  the  trench^  and  the  river  side  by  the  cliff  30  or  40  ft.  in 
height,  and  the  foaming  river  rushing  along  in  its  rocky  bed  below.  The 
trench  is  remarkably  deep  and  steep,  and  from  the  configuration  of  the  ground 
the  counterscarp  is  higher  than  the  scarp  in  the  proportion  of  25  to  15  ft., 
where  highest,  about  the  middle.  Eastward,  however,  from  the  natural  fall  in 
the  landward  ground,  the  height  of  the  counterscarp  diminishes  rapidly  as  it 
curves  towards  the  river,  and  the  entrance,  C,  is  here,  close  to  the  stream.  The 
nearly  level  and  pretty  regularly  oval  interior  measures  about  150  by  100  ft. 
A  slight  banking  up  of  the  landward  edge  may  be  remains  of  a  rampart.  There 
are  no  signs  of  stone  work  and  no  stones  lie  about. 

(c)  Earthworks  with  Some  Resemblance  to  Military  Motes, 
BUT  NOT  Marked  Mote  or  Moat  on  the  O.M. 

8.  The  only  earthwork  resembling  a  mote  in  the  Highlands  of  Perth  is  oa 
the  Torr  Hilll^  m.  S.S.W.  of  Aherfddy,  on  the  left  bank  of  Moness  Bum,  40O 
ft.  above  the  sea,  within  50  yds.  of  the  public  road  to  Crieft  Mr  Hutcheson, 
from  whose  paper  I  take  the  plan  (fig.  13),  calls  it  a  very  distinct  and  well- 
marked  earthen  fort,  measuring  internally  154  by  124  ft.,  rectangular  in  form. 
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with  two  trenches  on  the  Blope,  varying  from  24  to  36  ft.  in  width,  and  rising 
40  to  45  ft.  above  the  surrounding  ground.    He  also  states  that,  on  the  ascend- 
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Fig.  13.  Earthwork,  Torr  Hill,  Aberfeldy.     (Mr  Hutcheson. ) 


ing  slope  of  the  hill  on  the  S.  of  the  fort,  there  are  several  other  well-marked 
trenches,  which  may  have  been  thrown  up  as  outworks  to  protect  the  fort  on 
that  the  most  vulnerable  side. 
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This  woik  seems  to  be  altogether  of  rather  a  anique  kind.  It  is  so  in  the 
first  place  because  earthen  forts  are  exceedingly  rare  in  the  Scottish  Highlands ; 
but  it  is  also  remarkable  for  its  rectangular  form.  It  will  \ye  observed  from 
Mr  Hutcheson's  plan  that,  although  the  interior  is  rectangular  with  rounded 
angles,  the  trenches  assume  a  more  circular  form.  In  these  respects  it  resembles 
the  *  Roman  Past '  of  Kaivm  Castle  between  Ardoch  and  Strageath,  and  no 
other  work  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  On  paper  the  Torhill  work  is  some- 
what su^stive  of  a  terraced  mote,  and  what  with  that  and  ita  position  so  near 
to  a  low  lying  inliabitcd  site,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  it  may  he  a  work  of  the 
mote  period. 

9.  Dundee  Law, — This  conspicuous  green  eminence  rises  on  the  N.W.  side  of 
the  town  of  Dundee  to  a  height  of  572  ft.  above  the  sea,  the  last  100  ft.  lieing 
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Fig.  14.  Dundee  Law. 


very  steep  all  round,  but  particularly  on  the  N.  The  summit  is  nearly  level 
but  with  a  gentle  incline  to  the  S.  and  E.,  and  the  fort  (fig.  14),  measuring 
260  by  170  ft.  over  all,  occupies  the  whole  of  it.  The  work  is  peculiar  for  a 
hill  site,  being  strictly  rectilinear,  except  for  a  rounded  annex  at  the  N.  end, 
which  is  outside  the  main  rampart  and  follows  the  contour  of  the  hill  top  there. 
The  inner  area  measures  about  140  by  80  ft. ;  and  the  northern  part,  A,  for  a 
breadth  of  36  ft.,  is  very  slightly  raised  above  the  southern  part,  B,  and  has  a 
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comparatively  rough  surface.  The  whole  area  is  enclosed  by  a  rectilinear 
mound  24  to  30  ft.  acroes  and  with  a  flat  top  6  to  10  ft.  wide,  wliich  rises 
only  a  foot  or  two  above  the  area,  and  3  to  6  above  the  outside.  On  the  N. 
side  this  rampart  gives  on  the  little  level  space,  0,  33  ft.  wide,  with  a  rounded 
head,  spoken  of  above,  which  shows  slight  remains  of  a  stone  wall,  not  neces- 
Mirily  ancient,  at  the  rounded  edge.  The  other  three  sides  have  a  second  and 
lesser  mound  a  little  in  front  of  the  inner  one  at  the  edge  of  the  descent.  In 
connection  with  these  chief  mounds  or  ramparts,  the  N.  one  is  prolonged  east- 
ward, partly  naturally  perhaps,  to  the  edge  of  the  hill  and  down  the  hill  to  D, 
so  as  to  bar  the  approach  which  skirts  up  the  eastern  flank  of  the  hill  to  the 
rounded  head.  This  limb,  D,  also  flanks  a  possible  zig-zag  entrance,  E,  F. 
The  S.  rampart  is  similarly  prolonged,  flanking  a  direct  entrance,  F,  from  the 
east,  and  it  also  gives  off  short  branches  at  either  end  towards  the  outer  ram- 
parts. The  work  seems  to  be  of  earth  ;  at  least  I  saw  few  little  stones  and  no 
big  ones  lying  about  except  at  the  rounded  head,  which  lies  beyond  the  main 
work.  The  rectangular  form  of  the  work  gives  it  some  claim  to  a  Roman 
origin,  but  there  is  no  proved  Roman  fort  perched  on  a  similar  site  in  Scotland. 
The  rectangular  form,  and  the  greater  elevation,  slight  though  it  be,  of  one  end, 
are  also  suggestive  of  a  mote,  and  are  not  characteristics  of  a  hill  fort ;  the  posi- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  is  much  more  that  of  the  hill  forts  than  of  the  motes. 
That  it  may  be  mediaeval  is  also  possible,  although  history  is  silent  about  it. 
Altogether  this  is  an  anomalous  ana  puzzling  work. 

10.  Cagtleton. — 8J  m,  along  the  nigh  it>ad  from  Forfar  to  Perth,  and  3 
m.  E.N.K  of  Meigle,  180  ft.  above  the  sea,  is  a  nearly  square  fortress, 
raised  considerably  above  the  surrounding  coimtry  on  three  sides,  but 
leas  so  on  the  S.E.,  where  the  entrance  is  directly  from  the  high  road  by  an 
ascending  broad  ramp,  either  modern  or  modernised  as  the  approach  to  a  house 
and  garden  in  the  interior  (flg.  4,  which  omits  the  western  part,  broken  down 
for  tne  site  of  the  house  and  garden).  The  wide  trench  on  tne  N.E.  side  has  a 
scarp,  steep  and  straight,  12  to  14  ft.  high,  crowned  by  an  earthen  parapet  3 
ft.  high  to  the  interior.  The  counterscarp  is  only  4  to  6  ft.  high,  so  that  the 
interior  has  a  great  command.  The  fortification  on  the  S.E.  side  is  much  the 
same,  but  the  trench  is  not  quite  so  deep.  Tlie  S.W.  side  now  shows  only  a 
rather  easy  slope,  but  the  construction  of  the  house  and  garden  no  doubt  caused 
great  alterations  and  the  destruction  of  the  defences  there.  On  the  N.W.  the 
steep  scarp  agam  appears,  but  without  the  trench.  A  small  burn  runs  at  the 
foot  of  the  S.W.  side  and  there  are  signs  of  another  little  watercourse  on  the 
N.W.  side.  The  dimensions  of  the  interior  on  the  O.M.  are  about  300  by  200 
ft.  and  the  width  of  the  rampart  and  trench  varies  from  35  to  80  ft.  in  a 
straight  line.  An  intelligent  man  told  me  there  was  no  tmdition  of  a  medi{i3val 
castle,  but  he  spoke  of  the  trench  as  Hhe  moat,'  and  this  may  perhaps  have 
been  the  traditional  name  of  the  whole  fortress.  It  must  also  be  the  work  said 
by  Dr  James  Playfair*  to  have  been  formed  by  the  English  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.,  as  its  position,  dimensions,  and  structure  correspond  exactly  with 
his  description.  He  gives  no  authority  for  his  statement,  but  as  far  as  it  goes^ 
it  confirms  the  mote  theory.  If  not  a  mote  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  Roman 
work  ratlier  tlian  a  native  fort,  although  it  lias  marvellously  escai>ed  being 
dubbed  *  Roman  Camp.' 

*  Picture  of  Scotlaml,  James  Play  fair,  D.D.,  i.  433. 
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11.  1|  m.  S.E.  of  Glamis  Church,  ^  m.  N.W.  of  Arniefoul  hamlet,  in 
Hayston  wood  (now  much  cut  down),  fully  700  ft.  above  the  sea,  on  the 
top  of  a  lofty  ridge  commanding  a  fine  view,  is  this  circular  little  work 
(fig.  5),  consisting  of  a  fiat-topp^  mound  not  more  than  5  or  6  ft  high, 
50  ft.  in  diameter  on  the  top,  sloping  gently  to  a  slight  rampart,  if  it  may 
be  so-called,  12  ft.  broad  ana  onlv  a  foot  or  two  in  height,  which  environs  it 
all  round,  the  over-all  diameter  being  alx)ut  120  ft.  Many  rounded  pebbles 
of  considerable  size  show  in  chance  breaks  of  the  mound,  but  no  stones  suitable 
for  building.  The  ground  for  a  great  distance  round  al)out  has  been  surface- 
quarried  for  slate. 

12.  At  Canierlaiidy  J  m.  N.N.W.  of  the  farm  of  that  name,  Ij  m.  E.  of 
Marykirk,  4^  m.  N.  of  Montrose,  406  ft.  above  the  sea,  on  the  level  summit 
of  a  ridge  at  the  very  S.W.  end  of  Qarvock  Hill,  with  a  commanding  view 
to  the  S.  and  W.,  stands  a  work  (fig.  6)  closely  resembling  the  last,  being 
nearly  circular,  and  having  a  central  moimd  6  ft.  high  but  only  20  ft.  in 
diameter  on  the  fiat  top,  with  sides  sloping  gently  to  an  encircling  mound 
not  2  ft.*  high,  which  diners  from  that  at  Arniefoul  in  being  double  with  some 
compartments,  perhaps  changes  due  to  digging.  The  central  mound  has  also 
been  much  dug  into,  revealing  the  same  composition  as  at  Arniefoul. 

{d)  Apparent  Earthworks  that  are  probably  Forts  and  not  Motes. 

13.  Beginning  from  the  south  and  west,  as  under  the  previous  head,  the 
first  in  this  claas  is  the  Fort  of  the  O.M.  and  Post  of  Roy  on  the  Grinnan  HUl 
of  Keir. — The  site  is  less  than  ^  m.  S.VV.  of  Ardoch  camp,  420  ft.  above  the 
sea,  on  the  edge  of  a  steep  descent,  40  to  50  ft.  high,  to  Keir  Burn,  but  only 
slightly  elevated  above  the  field  towards  Braco  village.  It  has  apparently  been 
an  earthwork  with  a  semioval  triple  line  of  defence  (fig.  15),  partly  ram- 
parted and  trenched,  partly  terraced,  the  broad  oval  beiug  rudely  completed  by 
the  unfortified  edge  of  the  steep  bank.  The  entrance,  a,  is  along  the  narrow 
crest  of  a  ridge,  6,  from  the  E.,  and  it  is  likewise  approached  by  a  rude  road- 
way, c,  from  the  burnside  below. 

Roy^s  plan  makes  the  work  nearly  complete,  but  the  middle  lialf  of  the  lines 
no  longer  exists.  He  says  that  it  may  liave  l^een  a  work  of  the  natives  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Romans,  but  calls  it  a  (Roman  ?)  '  post.'  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  belongs  to  a  common  type  of  native  fortresses.  Its  extreme  length 
is  about  320  ft,  and  the  interior  may  have  been  about  200  by  170. 


last,  which  it  closely  resembles,  and  marked  *  Roman  Oamp '  on  the  O.M.  Tlie 
site,  i  m.  W.S.W.  of  CriefF  Junction,  occupies  the  whole  of  an  oval  eminence, 
520  ft.  above  the  sea,  rising  al)ont  25  ft.  above  a  field  on  the  N.E.  side,  and  only 
8  or  10  above  one  on  the  S.W.  side.  This  eminence  forms  the  central  jiart  of  a 
little  ridge,  but  is  appi-oacUed  from  it  at  each  end  by  narrow  necks,  B  and  1). 
The  entrance,  I  K,  is  not  from  either  neck,  but  from  the  field  to  the  S.E.  The 
defences  at  the  ends,  A  B  and  0  D,  consist  of  a  st<?ep  scarp  from  the  interior, 
falling  on  a  trench,  beyond  which  is  a  mmjiart  and  second  trench.  The  scarp 
and  rampart  are  in  some  places  9  ft.  above  the  bottom  of  the  trenches  in  their 
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hamlet  at  Kait,  'i  m.  N.E.  of  Kilspindie  Cljurch,  about  lOU  [U  above  the 
sea,  and  at  tlie  ven'  foot  of  the  firacs  of  Caise  (of  Gowrie).  This 
fortresH  (fig.  8}  ia  of  tne  same  tjpc  aa  No.  16.  A  narrow,  sbsep-sided  spit  of 
land,  a  sudden  contrai^tion  of  a  gently  rounded  little  ridge  that  nina  down  to  the 
Carse  from  the  steep  braea,  is  cut  off  by  three  slightly  curved  and  maitive 


-a  Nortlm3r.3 
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Fig.  18.  Enrthwork,  Evelick. 

mounds,  30  to  40  ft.  wide  and  rising  7  to  8  ft.  above  the  two  intervening 

trencheB.  A  ramp-entrance  cro9(<es  the  linen  oliliquely.  The  length  of  the  cut- 
off spit  is  about  500  ft.,  its  height  25  to  30  ft.,  and  it  ends  by  an  abrupt 
descant  to  the  highway  at  the  very  edge  of  Che  Carte.  Its  naturally  scanty 
widtti  has  been  mucb  narrowed  by  the  quarrying  of  sand  and  gravel  from 
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iu  western  face,  so  that  in  some  places  the  top  is  now  a  mere  creat  a  few 
feet  wide. 

19.  FawioR  into  the  county  of  Forfar,  we  do  not  meet  with  any  unequivocal 
vartlien  fort  in  the  interior,  but  on  the  coaet  there  are  three  which  are  little 
I  rock  fastDeases,  bo  strong  by  nature  as  to  require  but  little  aid  from  art.      They 

ai«  all  of  the  '  cut-off  promontory '  type.  The  first  is  Mnideit  GaitU  (tig.  0 
and  sketcli,  fig.  19),  Ij  ra.  E.N.E.  of  Arl}roath  at  the  S.  end  of  Carfing. 
heiigh  Bay.  A  flat-toppe<],  narrow  point  alx)ut  80  ft.  high  is  protected  by  a 
mural  precipice  all  round,  except  where  it  approaches  the  land  on  the  N. 


-^4: 


Fig.  19.  Maiden  Castl?,  near  Arbroath. 

(where  the  precipice  ia  replaced  Ijy  s,  very  ateep  grasey  slope),  and  on  the  land 
side  itaelf,  from  which  it  has  been  cut  off  by  a  deep  trench,  alxive  which  towers 
a  lofty,  massive  rampart  of  earth,  rising  about  21  ft.  above  the  trench  and  14 
above  the  interior.  This  mound,  aa  shuwn  in  the  sketch,  fig.  19,  taken  from 
the  S.,  is  very  conspicuoua  on  a  coast  where  the  land  seems  as  if  it  had  been 
cloBe-ahaven  by  the  wind. 

20.  li  m.  to  the  N.E.,  further  along  the  coast,  and  ^  m.  S,  of  Auch- 
niithie,  is  Lud  V<utU  (lig.  10  and  sketch,  fig.  20),  forming  the  ^.  point 
uf  Castlesea  Bay,  100  ft.  high,  girt  with  r^  precipices,  except  towardn 
the  land,  where  it  has  a  broad,  straight  grassy  front,  which,  fallinij  steeply  40  or 
50  ft,  contracts  to  a  narrow  neck  joming  it  to  the  mainland.  Thianeek  is  pre- 
cipitous on  the  N.  aide,  and  slopes  steeply  to  the  rocky  sea,  so  tliat  the 
access  to  the  fort  is  difficult  and  even  dangeroua.  Not  content  with  this,  the 
defenders  have  reared  a  niaKtive  mound,  5  ft.  in  height  alxtvc  the  interior,  from 
precipice  to  precipice  at  the  top  of  the  alopt-.  The  present  path  skirts  obliquely' 
up  the  slope  to  the  S.  end  of  tlie  ram|iart.  Probably  this  was  the  original 
access,  as  tliere  are  some  signs  of  a  passage  cut  through  the  rampart  here.  The 
interior  is  at  first  of  full  Breadth  in  lear  of  the  rampart,  but  quickly  contracts 
to  a  narrow  passage  leading  to  a  small  level  sijuare  at  the  far  end,  the  highest 
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point.    The  sketch  (fig.  20)  shows  the  precipitous  N.  side  of  the  iieck,  iinrl  the 
perfectly  inaccessible  X.  NiHe  of  the  fortress. 


Fig.  20.  Lud  Castle,  Auchmithie. 

21.  Facing  the  pictunnqttc  but  decaj'ing  fishing  villagi'.  <A  Aui'hitiitliie 
(the  MuAselcraig  of  Tlie  AntiiiiMry),  froui  a  distance  of  a,  few  hundred  yards, 
is  C(utU  Kock  {ae.  11),  a  level-to]>ped,  Bquarn  projection,  uieaaiiriDK  about  100 
ft.  each  side,  and  almut  100  ft.  high.  Ihree  sides  are  of  pentendicular  ruck, 
und  the  fourth  is  cnt  off  from  the  mainland  by  a  curved  double  mound  with 
two  trenchee.  The  profile  of  these  ia  very  slight,  but  they  stretch  from  edge  to 
edge  of  the  precipice  and  their  combined  width  is  00  ft.,  so  that  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  uic  place  lias  1>e<'n  a  fortrefs. 

22.  In  the  interior  of  the  Mearns  there  is  no  uei-tain  example  of  a  coast  rock- 
fortress,  although  Iloirdii.nf,  near  Stonehaven,  may  lay  some  claim  to  the  title, 
nnd  in  the  interior  there  are  but  two  forts  of  the  earthen  type,  one  of  wliich 
is  now  barely  recognisable.  Tliis  in  CastU  IHka,  of  the  O.M.,  ^  ni.  E.  of  Arbnth- 
not  Church,  150  ft.  above  the  sea,  on  aflat  promontory  in  the  angle  of  jimcliuti 
of  the  Bleep  little  Chapel  Den  with  the  Bervie  Water,  raised  about  60  ft.  aUive 
the  latter,  with  pretty  Bttzep  slopea  to  the  E.,  N.,  and  S.  A  distinct  enough, 
wide  and  straight  undulation  of  the  groimd,  350  ft.  long,  crot«sing  the  flat  laiA 
cutting  oil'  the  promontory,  is  all  that  can  be  seen,  but  it  correspiii^  in  pceitiun 
with  the  rampart,  30  ft.  wide,  and  trench  on  ite  W.  side  marked  on  the  0,M. ; 
and  reasoning  from  anal<^y,  there  can  lie  little  doubt  that  this  was  a  *  cut-otf' 
flirt  with  an  earthen  rampart  now  nearly  ploughed  down,  the  interior  space 
lieing  aliout  350  by  2r>0  ft. 

23.  The  other  Meiims  foii  of  the  earthen  clnsa  is  2  m.  N.N.E.  of  FctU-rcnirn 
Clinrcli,  I  ni.  N.W.  of  PIichIii  Hou-v,  and  alKiut  a  mile  from  the  site  of 
ancient  Kincardine  town  and  the  remaiua  of  the  castle.  It  is  the  remarkably 
strong  ilnen  Vaetle  (fig.  21)  of  the  O.M.  (altiiougli  I  could  not  find  that  it  was 
known  by  tliat  name  locally).    The  site  ia  a  strong  one,  4O0  ft.  above  the  sea, 
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on  a  high  point  of  laud  overlooking  the  Fcrcluii  Water,  and  it  is  fortified  by  a 
single  rampart  of  earth  8  or  9  ft.  liroul  on  the  kni,  Tising  aa  much  above  the 
interior,  and  falling  atet-ply  20  to  30  ft.  in  ptrpeiidiciilar  height  upon  a  wide 
trench  with  a  count«rBcaq)  3  to  8  ft.  high.    The  heiglit  of  the  miiipart  above 


(./"^t™ 


Fir.  21.  Grren  Cnntlc,  nenr  Kinrnrdine  Cactln,  Fettprcairn. 

the  interior  is  a  pecidiar  cliacacter,  and  shows  that  it  miist  have  been  defended 
fmm  the  broad  top,  prolmldy  from  behind  a  palisade.  The  dinienaioiis  over 
all  on  tlie  O.M.  plan  are  aiioiit  400  ft.  ]>.v  300  at  the  broad  and  200  at  tlie 
narrow  end  of  the  i)CRr-sluipe<l  structuri'.  The  int*,'rior  within  the  rampart  is 
220  by  120  and  50  It. 
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II.  STONE  FORTS  AND  PROBABLK  STONE  FORTS. 

The  Stone  Forts  of  the  district  uuiuber  twenty-two  ;  not  many  for  so  large  an 
area,  but  several  of  them  are  among  the  largest  and  most  interesting  in  Scot- 
land. They  are  so  distributed  as  to  be  conveniently  divisible  into  groups, 
situated  in  certain  mountainous  or  hilly  districts. 

(a)  Stone  Forts  in  the  Hiohlands  of  Perth. 

Tlie  stone  forts  in  the  Highlands  of  Perth  are  seven  in  number,  of  which  six 
are  in  the  basin  of  the  Tay.  The  solitary  one  in  the  west  of  the  county,  or  in 
the  basin  of  the  Forth,  was  probably  outside  tlie  Pictish  kingdom,  but  it  is 
noticed  here,  as  it  completes  the  list  of  Pertlishire  forts. 

24.  Dunmore  on  Ben  Ledi,  a  two  miles'  walk  from  Callander,  1100  yards  W. 
by  S.  of  Bochasth  Farm,  and  350  N.  of  Tnrnmhun^  i)erchcd  upon  a  prominent 
knoll  about  400  ft.  aliove  the  high  road  and  Loch  Venachar,  and  600  above  the 
sea,  is  a  fine  example  of  the  type  in  wliich  a  .semioval  front  of  fortification 
defends  the  accessible  side  of  a  fort,  the  other  side  or  liase  resting  on  the  edge  of 
a  precipitous  bank  (fig.  22).  In  this  case  the  bank,  which  is  on  the  east  aide, 
is  about  150  ft.  hi^h,  and  is  broken  by  rocky  faces,  and,  although  it  can  be 
climbed,  is  impracticable  to  an  attacking  force.  To  the  west  and  north  the 
ground  falls  pretty  steeply  from  the  interior  for  about  a  height  of  25  ft.,  below 
which  there  is  on  the  north  a  small  enclosed  but  not  fortified  plateau,  and  on 
the  west  a  ciuite  gentle  descent.  On  the  steep  part  four  parallel  abrupt  green 
mounds  circle  round,  but  large  stones  are  everywhere  enibedded  in  them,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  Miss  Maclagan  *  points  out,  that  they  are  really  stone 
walls  overgrown  with  turf.  These  walls  l)emg  built  on  a  Bt«ep  slope  were  much 
higher  on  the  outer  than  the  inner  side,  and  must  have  had  much  the  character 
of  revetements  with  stone  tops  or  parapets.  The  top  of  the  inner  wall  is  now 
only  faintly  indicated.  The  height  of  the  mounds  varies  from  6  or  7  to  10  ft. 
on  an  average,  but  in  one  place  is  as  much  as  13  ft.  The  second  and  the  third 
mounds  unite  as  they  circle  to  the  north,  and  there  the  front  of  fortification 
becomes  straight.  The  flank  of  the  wall  here  is  the  weakest  part  of  the  fort, 
as  the  ends  of  the  lower  walls  are  raised  only  a  few  feet  above  the  moderately 
easy  ascent  from  the  east,  and  their  front  rises  from  the  level  plateau. 

At  the  south  end  there  is  a  smaller  plateau  liefore  the  entrance,  which  passes 
only  through  the  first  mound,  and  is  continued  by  a  footpath  which  passes  over 
rather  than  through  the  other  mounds,  and  is  proljably  modern. 

The  entrance  to  the  north  plateau,  at  the  S.  end  of  its  W.  side,  is  approached 
by  something  like  a  roadway  in  front  of  the  fortified  lines.  The  inner  area 
measures  about  180  ft.  from  N.  to  S.  by  150  from  E.  to  W.,  but  a  part  of  the 
latter  measurement,  60  feet  wide  at  the  broadest  part,  is  a  rather  awkward  slope 
to  the  precipitous  edge.  A  deep  hollow  in  the  interior,  moist  at  the  bottom, 
probably  marks  a  partially  filled  in  well  or  cistern. 

The  ground  plan  is  founded  on  that  of  the  O.M.,  with  which  my  tape- 
measurements  of  some  of  the  chief  dimensions  substantially  agreed. 

'  Hill  Forts  and  Stone  Circles  of  Scolland^  Miss  Christina  Maclagan,  p.  58  ;  and 
Proc.  S.  A.  Sf'ot.,  ix.  36. 
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Bochiutle,  Ben  Ledi. 
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Explanation  of  the  Plan,  Fio.  23. 
North  SUie  of  the  Fort. 

A  Covered  way,  ascend iog  from  the  plain. 
H  X  Earthen  (?)  mound. 

K  First  plateau,  with  levelled  space,  D. 
F  G  First  wall  entirely  thrown  down,  like  all  the  rest,  with  entrance  at  F. 

H  Advanced  mound,  at  foot  of  rocky  ridge  on  which  F  G  stood. 

I  Second  plateau,  a  rough  hollow. 
K  L  Its  nortn  wall  continued,  rising  abruptly  from  L,  to  the  third  plateau. 

N  Its  south  wall,  near  the  foot  of  the  (irec-ipice,  cutting  off  a  possible  but 
difficult  ascent  to  the  top. 

0  Third  plateau,  50  ft.  above  the  second. 

M  Its  west  wall,  the  second  line  of  defence. 

P  End  of  its  north  wall  at  edge  of  southern  precipice. 

Q  Third  wall  of  defence,  running  from  south  precipice  edge  up  a  steep  slope 
and  above  a  rocky  bluff  to  foot  of  a  cliff  near  the  top. 

T  Level  top  60  to  70  ft  diameter,  defended  by  little  cliffs  joined  by  walls. 

West  Side  of  thr  Fort, 

S  First  wall,  about  half-way  up,  drawn  along  ed;<e  of  a  steep  rocky  slope  from 
top  of  south  to  top  of  north  precipice.  A  narrow  passage  runs  in  its 
rear,  from  which  rises  the  rocky  ascent  to  the  second  wall.  Near 
the  north  end  is  an  entrance,  approached  by  a  path  up  the  hill  from 
the  plain. 

R  Second  wall,  on  edge  of  steep  rocky  slope,  drawn  from  precipice  to  preci- 
pice, and  very  near  the  top. 

25.  Dundum. — Elsewhere  ^  I  have  given  a  full  description  of  this  interesting 
hill-fortress,  and  I  shall  quote  here  merely  the  chief  points,  elucidating  them 
by  a  plan  and  two  views  taken  from  photc^raphs  (figs.  23,  24,  25).  The  name 
of  the  hill  on  the  O.M.  is  DunifiUan^  ancf  it  is  not  marked  as  having  a  fort. 
But  I  found  that  the  recognised  name  of  the  hill  on  the  spot  is  Dunum^  and 
that  it  was  occupied  by  an  undoubted  fort.  It  is  therefore  in  all  probability 
the  Duinduimy  identified  by  Skene  '^  as  the  principal  stronghold  of  Fortrenn, 
although  he  does  not  seem  to  have  Ijeen  aware  tliat  any  remains  of  a  fortress 
still  existed  on  the  hill.  That  distinguished  authority  points  out  that  Dundum 
is  twice  mentioned  by  the  early  annalists  as  the  seat  of  historic  events : — (1) 
A.D.  6ri3,  Obsessio  Duinatt  et  Duinduirn ;  (2)  a.d.  878-9,  when  mortnus  est  in 
Dundeom  is  recorded  of  King  Girig  ;  and  l)r  Skene  holds  that  the  identity  of 
the  place  is  proved  by  the  lines  of  St  Berchan  (11th  century) — 

"  By  him  shall  be  attacked  the  powerful  house. 
Ah,  my  heart !  on  the  banks  of  the  Earn 
Red  shall  be  the  colour  of  the  house  before  him, 
He  shall  fall  by  the  men  of  Fortrenn." 

The  site  is  on  an  abrupt,  craggy,  isolated  hill,  rising  almost  to  a  point,  and  the 
wallB  of  the  fort  have  been  built  from  crag  to  crag,  or  along  the  edges  of  precii)ices 

*  Earli/  Forllficntions  in^Seotland,  1898. 
-  Celtic  Scotland,  i.  vp.  264,  330. 
VOL.    XXXIV.  E 
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and  steep  descents,  just  as  the  natiire  of  the  ground  dictated.  The  hill  rises  to  a 
height  of  500  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  200  above  the  haugh  of  the  Earn,  a  mile 
below  its  exit  from  Locheam,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most  charming  scenes 
in  Scotland.  Its  form  is  somewhat  triangular  (fig.  23),  the  southern  side  rising 
by  a  nearly  inaccessible  precipitous  face  from  the  Alt  logain,  the  we.stem  by  a 
very  abrupt  ascent,  broken  by  8tee[)ly  sloping  ice-smoothed  rock-faces  and  little 
clills,  while  the  northern,  rising  abruptly  at  first,  eases  off  suddenly  into  three 
rough  irr^E^lar  jjlateaux,  E,  I,  O,  raised  one  above  the  other  from  W.  to  E., 
and  lx>unaed  on  the  S.  by  a  mural  precipice,  X  N,  which  rises  to  the  top  of 
the  hill,  completely  cutting  off  ^he  two  lower  plateaux  from  the  top,  but 
leaving  a  difficult  access  from  the  thiixl  along  the  edge  of  the  southern  precipice. 

The  view  from  the  N.W.  (fig.  24)  shows  the  defences  on  the  nortnern 
side.  Above  the  group  of  trees  on  the  left  is  the  outer  moimd  (B  X  on  the  plan). 
Above  the  next  three  trees  is  the  mound,  H,  in  advance  of  the  first  wall  of  de- 
fence. The  next  two  trees  stand  on  the  debris  from  the  N.  wall  of  the  second 
plateau.  Then  comes  the  continuation  of  this  wall  up  the  slope  to  the  third 
plateau.  This  plateau  lies  too  high  to  show  much,  but  its  N,  wall  is  seen 
running  above  the  steep  tree-covered  slope  to  the  sky-line,  and  the  great  debris 
mass  of  its  W.  li^-all,  tlie  second  wall  of  defence,  is  conspicuous  running  to  the 
foot  of  a  rock,  above  which  is  the  third  wall  of  defence,  with  a  tree  and  bush 
on  the  sky-line.  Highest  of  all  is  the  d^)ris  from  the  wall  round  the  summit. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  building  of  the  walls  is  only  inferred,  as  none  is  visible, 
but  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  masses  of  debris  conceal  the  bases  of 
regular  walls. 

All  these  points  can  be  made  out  in  fig.  25,  taken  from  the  W.  (some  trees 
are  omitted),  the  N.  ends  of  the  two  walls  of  the  western  side  being  also 
visible. 

The  fort  is  about  600  ft.  in  length  by  an  average  width  of  450,  without 
reckoning  the  first  plateau,  E,  which  perhaps  was  not  intended  to  be  seriously 
defended.  The  contained  area,  therefore,  is  very  large  for  a  Highland  fort,  but 
the  liabitable  space  is  limited  to  the  hollow  of  the  second  plateau,  to  the  third 
plateau  (niuch  curtailed  by  rocks),  and  to  the  sunmiit,  with  some  tolerably  level 
ground  at  the  foot  of  its  little  cliffs  on  the  E.  and  S. 

26.  Two  *  Forts '  are  marked  on  the  O.M.  in  Glenalmond  before  it  oijeiis  up 
on  the  lowlands  of  Perth,  both  of  which  I  have  seen.  One  of  these,  however, 
at  Soidh  Tulchan  does  not  seem  to  me  to  bear  any  resemblance  to  a  fort,  and 
I  have  placed  it  in  the  class  of  dubious  remains.  Tlie  other  is  Dun  More,  6  m. 
N.N.E.  of  Crieff.  On  the  N.  side  of  *  the  Sma*  Glen,'  on  the  top  of  a  heathery 
hill,  1520  ft.  above  the  sea,  with  a  steep  descent  of  850  ft.  to  the  Almond  River 
on  the  S.W.,  and  with  short,  steep,  rocky  descents  elsewhere,  except  eastwards, 
where  the  approach  is  nearly  level,  but  by  a  narrow  neck.  The  enclosed,  irregu- 
larly oval  top  is  almost  level,  and  is  girdled  by  an  overthrown  stone  wall, 
resting  with  its  inner  side  on  the  very  edge  of  the  slope  and  the  outer  one 
several  feet  lower,  with  rudely  built  portions  still  standing,  but  no  well- 
built  face  remaining.  IMany  of  the  stones  are  large.  The  cross  diameters 
of  the  interior  are  150  and  90  ft.,  and  the  thickness  of  the  wall  was  prob- 
ably 8  to  10  ft.  Annexed  to  the  E.  and  most  accessible  side  is  a  crescentic 
work  with  a  greatest  interior  width  of  30  ft.  and  enclosed  by  a  wall  300  ft. 
long,  similar  in  size  and  condition  to  that  of  the  main  work.    I  have  given  no 
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plan  of  thifl  work,  ai  Mr  HutcheBOn's  plan  of  Caiaeal  liubh.  No.  30,  might 
almost  Stand  for  it,  altliongh  the  latter  is  mnoii  larger. 

27.  PafBing  now  to  the  valley  of  the  Tav  and  iU  upper  trilmtariea,  the  meet 
remote  work  is  Dun  Geal,  un  Creag  a'  Chaieteal,  900  fi.  above  the  sea,  ^  in.  N.E. 
of  FoTtingall,  Olenhoii.  It  han  Ix-vn  well  noticed  by  Mifs  Maclagan,  as  well  as 
by  Mr  Hiitcbeson,  who  describes  it  as  standing  on  the  Biiiiintit  of  a  hill  with  a 
cuDHiderBble  extent  of  easy  sloping  ground  around  it ;   circular  in  form,  58 


Fig.  2e.  DunMacTual.     (Mr  Hutcheson.) 

ft.  in  diameter  within  the  wall,  wliioli  averages  10  ft,  in  thickness,  showing 
the  outside  and  inside  faces  intact  in  several  places  ;  the  masonry  very  luaasive, 
being  erected  almost  wholly  of  stones  separated  either  naturally  or  by  art  from 
the  hill,  and  splitting  easily  into  cubes. 

28.  The  fort  highest  up  the  Tay  [ivopcr  is  the  very  intei'esting  '  Fort'  of  the 
O.M.,  Vaiiteal  Mac  TnatKat  of  Mr  Hutoheson,  or   Dun  Mac  TuuL,  2i  m.  E. 
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of  Fortingall,  1000  yds.  N.W.  of  Tavuiouth  Caatle,  900  ft  abo\'«  the  sea,  on  one 
of  the  eaateni  spurs  of  Drummoiid  tiill.  The  chinf  facts  in  Mr  Hutcheson's 
very  full  and  accurate  account,  which  I  givej  will  be  clearly  understood  from 
hia  reproduced  plan  (fig.  26).  The  tort  occupies  the  summit  of  a  bold  projecting 
rockv  knoll  with  precipitous  slopes  to  the  S.  and  E.,  but  descending  less  steeply 
on  the  other  sides.  The  walls  follow  the  contour  of  the  hill  to  suit  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  site,  and  thus  form  a  very  irregular  somewhat  sc^uare  figure,  the 
inner  area  nieasurina  about  300  by  210  ft.  A  B  on  the  plau  is  a  short  wall 
branching  off  to  include  a  natural  platform.  The  curved  wall  at  the  N.E. 
angle  encloses  a  space  about  ISTt  ft.  long,  where  there  is  a  spur  rising  towards 
the  summit.  On  the  W.,  the  nioet  vulneraUc  side,  two  additional  walls  have 
been  thrown  up  on  the  side  of  a  hollow,  some  2&  ft.  deep,  that  separates  the 
fort  from  the  ascending  slope  of  Drummond  Hill.  At  the  bottom  of  this 
hollow  is  a  spring  of  water.  The  main  wall  of  the  fort  is  much  broken  down,  but 
in  places  the  outer  and  inner  faces  Ktill  stand, and  1  giveasketch  (fig.  27),  which 


Fig.  27.  Remains  of  Wall,  Dun  Mao  Tun]. 

1  took  many  years  ago,  of  a  portion  of  the  outer  face,  where  it  is  best  preserved. 
Mr  Hutchesiiu  judges  from  tlie  ijtiantity  of  stones  lying  below  this  face  that  the 
original  height  must  have  li^u  12  to  ITi  ft.  The  width  here  at  the  base  U 
some  0  ft.  ;  the  outer  face  is  almost  perpendicular,  but  the  inner  slopes  con- 
siderably. Mr  Hutcheson  Htntes  that  the  name  is  attributed  to  Tuatlial,  ?oii 
of  Argutso,  Abbot  of  Duuki'ld,  mentioned  ill  the  Aaii-iU  nf  Ulster  as  having 
<lie<l  in  a.ti.  8Gr.. 

29.  The  llim,  T\j)i<hui,  1  m.  S.S.E.  of  Aberfeldy,  o.:cupies  the  summit 
of  a  comniandiug  height^  1100  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  is  described  by  Mr 
Hutcheson  as  being  an  almost  complete  circle,  110  ft.  in  diameter  inside  the 
wall,  which  is  from  14  to  l!>  ft.  thick.  It  is  almost  entirely  destroyed,  but 
the  outeicle  and  inside   faces  can  be  clearly  seen  to  have  been  formed   of  un- 
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o  15  wide,  give  additional  protection  to  the  most  vulnerable  side,'nhicb 
is  on  the  S.W. 

30.  Cbsfle  Dow,  meet  unttccoiintably  called  "site  of  a  guppoaed  Pictiali  fort " 
on  the  O.M.,  and  with  no  remains  marked  at  it,  is  sliown  by  Mr  Hutcheeon  to 
be  an  undoubted  fort  (fig.  28).    It  is  situated  2J  m,  W.  by  S.  of  Logierait 


Fig.  28.  CaiKteal  Dubh^  near  Aberfelcly.    (Mr  Hutcheson.) 

Church,  but  on  the  opposite  aide  of  the  Tay,  lOTiO  ft.  above  the  sea,  on  the  top  of 
an  iaolat^-d  lieight  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Tay  from  Aberfeldv  to  Dal- 
gut«e.  It  is  an  oval  of  300  by  :213  ft.,  somewhat  siiiuoiis  on  the  E.  The 
wall  ia  much  destroyed,  hut  on  the  H.W.  side  there  is  a  length  of  about  50 
ft  tolerably  well  preserved,  showing  that  the  maaonry  resembled  that  of  Dun 
Mac  Tual.  The  wall  is  thicker,  however,  ranging  from  14  to  16  ft.  It  ia 
faced  outaide  and  in  with  larc;e  blocks.  A  crescentic  annex,  e.\actly  as  at  Dun 
More  (No.  26),  etrengthena  the  nioet  vulnerable  side :  it  projects  about  80  ft. 
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and  is  240  ft.  long.  This  side  is  further  strengthened  by  a  trench.  The 
entrance  to  the  main  fort  was  apparently  about  the  middle  of  the  W.  side,  and 
the  lunette  contains  remains  of  a  circular  structure  15  ft.  in  diameter.  In  this 
fort  and  in  others,  as  at  Dun  Mac  Tual,  Mr  Hutcheaon  noticed  evidence  of 
banking  up  with  earth  at  the  back  of  the  wall. 

(6)  Stone  Forts  on  the  North  Slope  op  the  Ochils. 

31.  For  a  stretch  of  12  m.  from  the  W.  end  of  the  Ochils  eastwaitl  the 
northern  slope  of  the  chain  is  destitute  of  forts,  and  the  first  to  occur,  errone- 
ously marked  *  Roman  Outpost'  on  the  O.M.,  is  3  m.  N.E.  of  Gleneagles, 
on  the  top  of  OgU  Hill,  1  j  m.  E.S.E.  of  Auchterarder  Church,  800  ft.  above 
the  sea,  and  600  above  the  Ruthven  Water  to  the  N.  A  ridge  descending 
gently  northwards  from  Coul  Hill  (1006  ft.)  and  the  main  chain  of  the 
Ochils  rises  but  a  few  yards  to  form  Ogle  Hill  before  falling  abruptly  to  the 
valley  of  Ruthven  Water.  An  apparently  natural  trench-like  hollow,  75  ft. 
wide-  CB,  tig.  29),  separates  the  ridge  from  the  site  of  the  fort,  A,  which  occupies 
the  whole  of  the  little  summit  of  Ogle  Hill,  and  is  defended  towards  the  ridge, 
reckoning  from  the  interior,  first  by  a  scarp  (section  A  B),  9  ft.  high,  witliout 
a  parapet,  but  covered  with  loose  stones,  probably  the  remains  of  a  wall  fallen 
from  the  top  ;  secondly,  by  a  low  rampart,  at  the  foot  of  the  scarp,  falling  on 
a  terrace,  which  with  a  small  trench  forms  an  outer  line  of  defence.  Tlie 
terrace  lias  a  rampart,  D  E,  at  the  E.  end  only.  These  lines  are  much  injured, 
and  the  only  signs  of  defence  on  the  flanks  of  the  site  is  a  doubtful  double 
terracing.    The  interior  may  be  about  150  ft.  in  length. 

32.  The  next,  also  erroneously  called  *  Roman  Outpost '  on  the  O.M.,  is  f  m. 
E.  of  the  last,  on  the  top  of  Ben  Effery  (1200  ft).  This  hill  lies  between 
the  deep  and  steep  glen  of  the  Painiey  Bum  on  the  W.  and  the  smaller  ra\'ine 
of  Green's  Burn  on  the  E.,  which  at  their  junction  are  600  ft.  below  its  top. 
From  this  direction  Ben  EfFery  has  a  remarkably  bold,  sharp,  conical  appear- 
ance, and  the  fort  on  the  top  is  very  strong  by  nature  on  three  sides,  particu- 
larly on  the  W.,  where  it  stands  on  the  edge  of  a  mural  precipice  (E,  ng.  30), 
but  the  access  is  easy  from  the  ridge  descending  upon  it  from  the  S.,  and  it  is 
overlooked  from  the  summit,  D,  of  a  little  elevation  on  the  ridge,  250  ft. 
from  the  interior  of  the  fort.  The  S.  end,  therefore,  was  defended  by  three 
parallel  diystone  walls,  B  C,  now  cast  down,  12  ft.  apart,  occupying  a  width 
of  60  ft.,  which  run  straight  from  the  precipice  edge  for  70  ft.,  and  then 
curve  for  about  50  ft.  more  to  the  angle  of  the  E.  face.  The  entrance  is 
through  this  curved  part.  The  steep  faces  of  the  E.  side  and  N.  end  show 
traces  of  three  or  four  ticrraces  in  continuation  of  the  defences,  till  no  longer 
needed  on  once  more  touching  the  precipice  edge. 

33.  1^  m.  further  N.E.,  and  3  m.  E.  of  Auchterarder,  is  a  fort  on 
Rossie  Law,  1064  ft.  above  the  sea  and  900  above  the  vallev.  A  single  oval 
*Ring,'  about  600  by  500  ft.  on  the  O.M.,  surrounds  the  top  (fig.  31). 
The  actual  top  is  a  level,  dry,  grassy,  jjleasant  space,  A,  of  about  270  by  150 
ft.  The  ring  api)ioaches  it  on  the  S.  within  about  30  ft.,  and  at  a  lower 
level  of  10  ft.,  but  sei>arates  from  it  on  the  N.  till  it  is  300  ft.  distant  and 
about  70  ft.  lower.  The  approaches  are  long  and  difficult,  usuaDy  steepest  on 
reaching  the  ring,  when  they  eaae  oflf  to  the  top.    From  the  W.  and  S.  the 
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descents  are  rocky  and  almost  inaccessible.    It  is  only  for  a  small  space  on  the 
E.  that  the  approach  is  ^ntle.    On  the  E.  and  N.  the  defence  renudninff  is  a 

frassy  and  stony  mouna,  15  ft.  broad  at  the  entrance,  wliich  is  from  9ie  E. 
could  see  no  masonry,  but  in  one  part,  for  a  stretch  of  about  100  ft,  there 
is  a  row  of  large  stones,  2  to  3  ft.  in  length,  placed  at  the  lower  edge  of  the 
stony  mound,  and  7  ft.  below  its  top  (elevation  and  section,  D),  perhaps  the 
l>ase  of  a  former  wall  built  on  the  slope.  A  very  large  stone  lies  uncovered 
at  the  entrance.  On  the  inaccessible  S.  and  W.  sides  there  is  no  moimd  or  wall, 
but  merely  a  terrace  at  the  edge  of  the  descent ;  and  there  is  no  sign  of  an  inner 
defence  for  the  level  top. 

34.  Continuing  still  in  a  north-easterly  direction  along  the  N.  slopes  of  the 
range  for  a  distance  of  5  m.  we  reach  uastle  Law,  2  m.  S.S.E.  of  Forgandenny, 
on  tne  top  of  a  steep  slope  700  ft.  high,  and  about  950  above  the  sea,  isolated 
on  the  otner  sides  by  short  steep  declivities.  This  fort  was  excavated  in  1891 
by  the  late  Mr  J.  Weston  Bell,  Rossie,  with  the  co-operation  of  Mr  Lindsay- 
Wood,  the  proprietor,  and  was  planned  by  Mr  J.  H.  Gimningham,  C.E.,  then  the 
treasurer  of  our  Society.*  Some  years  afterwards  I  investigated  the  groimd 
below  the  fort  to  the  N.  where  several  trenches  and  mounds  were  visible,  and 
fig.  32  is  founded  on  Mr  Cunningham's  plan  of  the  fort  with  my  own  of  the 
ground  l^elow. 

Two  irregularly  concentric  oval  walls,  the  outer  15  the  imier  18  ft.  tliick, 
were  found,  under  the  grass-grown  rubbish,  still  standing  all  roimd  to  a  height 
of  from  2  to  6  ft.,  with  well-built  faces.  The  dimensions  over  all  are  360 
by  190  ft.  The  only  entrance  is  at  the  E.  end,  approached  bv  a  causeway, 
and  10  ft.  wide.  But  it  only  i)ierces  the  outer  wall  and  there  is  no  entrance 
through  the  imier  wall  anywhere.  The  gateway  had  bar  holes,  and  the 
entrance  within  it  was  flanked  on  the  S.  side  by  a  mysterious  broad  wall  con- 
necting the  outer  and  inner  enceintes  and  prolonged  into  the  interior.  Be- 
ginning at  the  entrance  and  for  a  considerable  distance  along  the  S.  side,  the 
outer  surface  of  the  inner  wall  was  pierced  with  a  row  of  square  holes  and 
slits  running  deep  into  the  substance  of  the  wall  (fig.  33),  containing  a  great 
Quantity  of  charred  wood  chiefly  in  powder,  evidently  the  remains  of  timber 
tnat  had  been  incorporated  with  the  wall. 

To  the  N.  the  ground  sloped  gently  to  the  edge  of  the  steep  descent,  along 
which  ran  a  low  mound,  conceaung  the  remains  of  a  substantial  wall,  enclosing 
between  itself  and  the  N.  wall  of  tne  fort  a  space  (a,  fig.  32)  equal  in  area  to 
the  interior  of  the  main  work. 

To  the  S.  a  short  steep  descent  from  the  wall  falls  upon  a  trench  (b  on  plan 
and  enlarged  section),  with  a  mound  on  its  outer  side.  The  trench  begins  at 
the  S.  side  of  the  entrance,  whence  a  ruined  wall  projects  so  as  to  flcmk  it ; 
and  at  its  W.  end  it  is  ))locked  by  a  little  mound,  rf,  which  descends  steeply 
beyond  it  upon  the  lower  level  sjiace,  e.  Beyond  the  trench  is  the  gently 
sloping  si>ace, /,  which  Ix^ars  traces  of  terracing,  Ixmnded  by  a  second  trench, 
gj  l)eginning  close  to  the  W.  end  of  the  first,  but  diverging  eastward  and 
ending  abruptly  after  a  coursti  of  about  150  ft.  In  the  first  half  of  its  course 
it  has  a  rampart  on  its  inner  side. 

Beyond  the  second  trench  comes  another  nearly  level  space,  hy  bounded  on 
the  S.  by  a  steep  little  slope  or  scarp,  slightly  momidea  on  the  edge,  and 

1  Proe,  S,  A,  Scot,,  1892,  xxvii.  14. 
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Fig.  32.  Caatle  Law,  Forgaudeno}'. 
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tailing  on  a  narrow  marshy  B]»ice,  t,  with  a  sliglit  (Itcline  wcstwanl,  on  thv  S. 
side  of  which  rises  the  ma^  of  llie  liJII-iuiige.  This  slight  mound  ia  proluneird 
westward  so  as  to  enclose  the  i-ettaiigiilar  marshy  flat,  e,  at  the  foot  of  the  W, 
end  of  the  foil- height.  From  the  W.  bomidan-  of  this  upparenl  reservoir 
rises  the  prolongation  of  the  range,  and  froni  the  N,  lioundary  the  ground  falls 
to  Ilie  plain  600  ft.  below.  The  spaces  /  and  h  unite  eastward  in  a  wide, 
nearly  Hat  esjilanade,  k,  which  is  iinfenced,  so  that  the  eastern  flank  off  and  h 
are  quite  open  although  the  S.  front  is  fortified. 


i"''5ii!iiix;^'*1'-^?5;?>r^'^''-***v' 


Fig.  33.   Holes  for  Beams  iu  the  Wall  of  Caitle  Lan ,  Foi-gandeniiy. 

35.  5  III.  W.  of  Castle  Law  the  Ochils  strike  ujwn  the  junction  of  tlie 
Earn  and  Tay  and  the  upper  pai-t  of  the  Firth  of  Tay,  and  here,  perched  on 
a  little  knoll,  looking  down  n]"on  Ahernrthy,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Picls, 
stands  a  fort  excavaii^l  in  1SI)6-9H  Ly  Kfessi's  Alexander  Mackie  and  Janiea 
Marr  of  tliat  plaoc,  latterly  with  some  aid  from  our  Society.  The  site  is  750 
ft.  almve  the  sea.  and  alioul  7iH)  above  the  strip  of  earse  land  that  sejiarates  the 
Oijiils  from  the  Tay  to  the  N.,  and  is  strong  Ly  nature,  Ijeing  only  approachahle 
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from  the  W.  by  ft  nAtrow  ut>ck.  Ah  will  be  seen  from  tlie  plans  (figs.  34,  35), 
a  wall  has  l)een  drawn  ftcra^s  the  neck,  connected  by  a  ihort  branch  with  the 
inner  and  proper  wall  of  the  fort,  ikrid  parting  gradually  from  it  as  it  crosaes 
the  neck  and  descemis  tonards  a  daiiiined-iip  little  locli  ftnd  iiiarsli  in  an 
elevated  Aftt  or  recess  of  tlie  liill-iiiAHs  (ti^.  :t4).  Tliifi  wall,  although  com- 
pletely concealed  befon'  excaviLtion,  was  ^ill  standing  under  the  ('ebrw  and 
earth  accumnlation  to  a  height  of  from  6  to  lU  ft.,  and  was  IK  ft.  wide  at 
llie  base,  faced  with  excellent  masonry. 

The  wall  proper  of  the  fort,  also  showing  no  aigti  of  its  existence  uxt  the  level 
top  of  the  site  l^ifore  eicai'atiun,  mtnpletc^ly  enclosed  the  oval  inU'rior,  which 


Fig.  36.  Outer  Fhl'd  of  inner  wall,  west  «nd,  Abeructliy  Fori.    (Mr  F.  K.  Coles.) 

measured  136  by  51  fl.,  and,  as  in  ninny  other  Scottish  forts,  was  built  with 
its  inner  face  at  the  very  edge  of  the  slojie,  and  the  outer  one  some  feet,  in  one 
place  as  mnch  as  !)  ft.,  perpendicular,  down  ihe  sloi>e  1>elow.  The  width  of 
this  inner  wall  was  no  less  tlian  from  18  to  25  ft.,  tmd  it  was  etill  7  ft.  liigh 
in  one  place.  Ax  at  Castle  I^w  (No,  34),  timber  liad  lieen  used  in  the  construc- 
tion, but  to  a  iiuidi  larger  extent,  as  wherever  both  the  outer  and  inner  walls 
were  examined,  squared  channels,  in  a  double  row  (wherever  the  wall  still  stood  . 
high  enough  to  show  the  upjiur  one),  were  found  nmning  in  from  the  outer  face 
for  about  8  or  10  ft.  Tlie  regular  loop-hole  appearance  of  the  openings  of 
theee  channek  and  the  general  cliaracler  of  the  masonrv  are  well  shown  in  the 
measured  drawing  taken  by  Mr  F.  K.  Uulcs  (fig.  36).  On  disscctinc  a  part  of 
the  inner  wall,  longitudinal  cliannels  for  timber  were  also  found,  i'ntl  details 
of  this  very  interesting  fort  will  lie  found  in  I'tk.  S.  A.  Scot.,  1898-99, 
vol.  KXiiii.  pp.  13-33. 

(c)   StuXK    FiniT.S   ON    MllNfHKllTFE    HlLI.,    PKBTH. 

36.  The  isolated  Hill  of  Mowniffe,  725  ft.  alwvc  the  aea,  3  m.  S.E.  oE  Perth, 
rises  from  the  N.  with  a  mwlumte  slope  to  the  edge  of  a   precipice,  from 
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which  a  very  steep  wooded  descent,  600  ft.  high,  falls  towards  Moncreiffe 
House  and  the  valley  of  the  Earn.  On  the  edge  of  this  mural  precipice  two 
forts  have  been  perched,  the  first  of  which,  coming  along  the  ridge  from  the 
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Fig.  37.  Camac,  Hill  of  Moncreiffe. 


W.,  is  600  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  is  now  scarcely  recognisable.  The  O.M.  gives  it 
an  oval  form  measuring  alx)ut  280  by  160  ft.  I  had  some  difficulty  in  find- 
ing any  evidence  of  a  moimd  or  wall,  but  at  last  discover(*d  a  distinct  mat^  of 
rude  masonry  in  a  chance  break  in  the  ground. 
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37.  J  m.  eafstward,  about  120  ft.  higher,  and  on  the  very  summit  of  the 
hill,  is  a  comparatively  well-preserved  fort,  marked  Camac  on  the  O.M.,  which 
gives  the  title  of  Moredun  Tap  to  the  sunmiit  of  the  hill.  Perhaps  this  is 
an  error  suggested  by  the  fort,  i.e.,  '  big  Fort,'  because  J  m.  N.E.  there  is  a  house 
marked  not  Moredun  but  Moreden.  The  fort  (fig.  37),  j>erched  on  the  precipice 
edge,  is  quite  inaccessible  on  the  S.,  and  on  the  N.  has  the  protection  of  a  K)ng 
descent,  but  from  the  E.  and  W.  is  approached  by  short  slopes. 

The  remains  are  so  dilapidated  ana  overgi*own  that  it  is  difficult  to  plan 
them.  The  main  wall  is  api)arently  double,  except  towards  the  precipice,  wnere 
it  is  single,  and  built  not  on  the  edge,  but  retired  about  20  ft.  at  the  top  of 
a  dangerous  slope  down  to  it.  The  total  width  of  the  wall-mass  is  about 
40  ft.,  and  it  stands  up  nowhere  more  than  3  or  4  ft.  No  building  was 
visible  in  the  wall,  but  at  a  point  on  the  W.  four  carefully  laid  stones  in  a  row 
look  like  the  base  of  the  outer  face.  At  the  W.  end,  another  strong  wall 
springs  from  the  fort  close  to  the  precipice  edge,  and  circles  at  a  somewhat 
lower  level  three-fourths  of  the  way  round  the  inner  wall,  nearly  enclosing  a 
considerable  crescentic  space  on  the  W.  and  N.,  but  no  connection  with  the 
inner  wall  at  the  E.  end  can  now  be  made  out.  On  this  wall  also  there  are 
traces  of  a  facing.  Still  further  out  to  the  W.,  at  the  edge  of  a  very  steep  short 
slope,  I  found  remains  of  another  leFS  substantial  wall,  but  it  could  not  be  traced 
far.  Separated  from  the  fort,  by  a  slight  hollow  to  the  N.E.,  is  another  little 
stony,  flat-topped  eminence,  not  much  lower  than  the  fort,  with  a  steep  descent 
to  the  N.  and  ^.E.  The  site  was  much  obscured  by  weeds,  but  seemed  to  be 
oval,  about  220  ft.  long,  and  to  be  surrounded  by  the  remains  of  a  strong  wall. 
This  is  beyond  my  plan. 

The  fort  proper  measures  over  all  about  210  Ijy  180  ft.  On  the  N.  and  E. 
sides,  in  direct  connection  with  the  wall  all  along,  and  extending  40  to  50  ft. 
into  the  interior,  is  a  mass  of  oveigrown  debris  3  to  5  ft.  high.  The 
only  entrance  to  the  fort  is  at  the  E.  end,  piercing  the  double  wall  and 
mass  of  ruins  obliquely  from  the  N.E.  In  the  raised  mass  near  the  entrance 
and  on  the  N.  side  of  the  fort  is  a  circular  space,  21  ft.  in  diameter,  sur- 
rounded by  a  mound-wall  3*  ft.  wide.  Two  othei-s  of  about  the  same  size  are 
near  it,  one  of  them  touching  it.  Further  W.  are  several  small,  round,  saucer- 
feliaped  hollows.  On  the  S.  side  of  the  entrance  the  raised  mass  contains 
eight  or  nine  similar  *  saucers,'  in  two  irregular  rows.  The  rest  of  the  interior 
is  vacant,  except  for  another  circular  enclosure,  measuring  35  by  20  ft.,  which 
touches  the  wall  on  the  S.  side. 

(d)  Stone  Forts  on  the  Sidlaw  Hills. 

We  have  seen  that  on  the  extensive  Sidlaw  range  there  are  but  two  earthen 
/orta,  both  on  the  eastern  side ;  one,  Evelick,  on  a  high  site,  the  other.  Rait, 
low  down  at  the  very  margin  of  the  Carse  of  Gowrie.  The  number  of  stone 
forts  on  the  E.  is  the  same,  but  there  are  also  probably  two  on  the  W.  side, 
although  one  of  the  latter  is  not  clearly  proved  to  Ije  of  stone. 

38.  On  the  E.  side  of  the  Sid  laws,  on  the  gently  rounded  top  of  Dron  Hill, 
C84  ft.  alxjve  the  sea,  ^  m.  W.S.W.  of  Dron  Farm,  and  1|  m.  N.W.  of 
Longf organ  Church,  is  a  fort  which  on  the  O.M.  looks  like  two  ovals  inter- 
secting each  other  longitudinally  (fig.  38).     But  on  the  ground  it  is  pretty 
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evident  that  it  is  really  an  oval  work,  with  one  small  crescentic  annex  on  the 
N.  and  another  large  one  on  the  S.,  springing  from  the  same  points  of  the  oval. 
The  fort  proper  measures  330  by  250  ft.  over  all.  The  greatly  dilapidated 
wall  is  generally  grass-covered,  and  only  rises  a  foot  or  two  above  the  surface. 
A  vmW  I  believe,  however,  it  lias  been,  as  on  the  W.  side  a  row  of  large 
stones,  extending  about  100  ft.  southwara  and  closely  set,  can  hardly  be  any- 
thing else  than  the  base  of  an  outer  casing,  and  a  less  complete  row  shows  the 
position  of  the  inner  face,  giving  a  width  for  the  wall  of  from  9  to  11  ft. 
There  are  basal  stones,  also,  here  and  there  along  the  S.  face,  where   ihe 
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Fig.  38.  Fort  on  Dron  Hill,  Longforgan. 

mound  is  27  ft.  wide,  perhaps  from  digging  operations  to  remove  the  stones  ; 
and  some  very  large  stones  have  been  torn  from  their  place  and  taken  a  short 
distance  as  if  for  carting  away.  The  N.  and  £.  sides  have  been  almost 
completely  destroyed,  and  are  merely  traceable.  The  enclosing  moimds  of  the 
annexes  are  not  defensive ;  they  are  very  low,  only  6  or  7  ft.  wide,  and  are 
prol^ably  ruined  walls. 

39.  f]it  Laws,  on  the  Laws  Hill,  Drumsturdy,  an  outlying  eminence  rather 
than  a  part  of  the  Sidlaws  proper,  is  situated  1|  m.  N.  by  AV.  of  Monifieth 
Church,  431  ft.  above  the  sea.     The  site  ia  on  a  small  isolated  height,  partly 
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precipitous,  the  easiest  access  being  at  its  E.  end,  and  the  fort  occupied  the 
whole  of  the  nearly  level  top. 

This  fort,  not  so  long  ago  perhaps  the  best  preserved  in  Scotland,  has  been  so 
knocked  about,  and  the  records  of  it  are  so  confused  and  contradictory,  that  to 
form  any  intelligible  idea  of  it,  difficult  enough  at  the  best,  is  impossible  with- 
out some  reference  to  its  modem  history.  The  earliest  notice,  published  in  the 
Trans.  R,  Soc.  of  Lit,  in  a  paper  dated  1827,  but  from  observations  made  about 
1790,  is  by  Dr  John  Jamieson,  who  described  an  outer  wall,  500  paces  in  circum- 
ference, near  the  bottom  of  the  hill  on  the  E.,  slanting  gradually  up  the  southern 
slope  till  half-way  between  the  summit  and  the  brink  of  the  precipice  on  that 
side,  and  continuing  to  ascend  as  it  circled  roxmd  till  it  reached  the  N.E.  comer 
where  one  entrance  was,  another  bein^  apparently  at  the  W.  end.  It  is  Strang 
that  no  one  else  seems  to  have  noticea  this  low-level  outer  wall,  but  perhaps  it 
may  have  been  covered  by  the  operations  to  be  described  inmiediately.  The 
inner  wall,  according  to  Dr  Jamieson,  surrounded  the  summit  at  a  distance  of 
several  paces  from  the  outer  one,  but  varying  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
ground.  He  also  mentions  two  or  three  other  snort  walls  running  from  the  outer 
one  to  the  brink  of  the  precipice. 

In  1859  Mr  Neisli,  at  that  time  the  proprietor,  excavated  the  site,  and  the 
results  are  recorded,  with  additional  notes  by  John  Stuart,  in  vol.  iii.  of  our 
Proc.,  pp.  440-54.  Mr  Neish  states  that  before  1834  great  quantities  of  stones 
were  carried  o£f  for  farm  purposes,  and  Mr  Stuart  estimates,  on  the  authority  of 
a  man  who  took  part  in  the  spoliation,  that  9600  cartloads  were  removed  in  the 
four  winters  ending  1818.  Tne  author  of  the  Statistical  Account  of  the  Parish^ 
1842,  confirms  this  by  the  statement  that  persons  then  alive  remembered  when 
the  ruins  were  5  ft.  higher  tlian  when  he  wrote. 

Mr  Neish  also  states  that  in  1834  the  whole  surface  was  levelled  and  portions 
of  the  wall  thrown  over  near  the  E.  end.  Finally  came  his  own  excavations  in 
1859,  the  discharge  of  the  rubbish  from  which  seems  to  liavc  been  down  the  hill 
at  the  S.E.  comer. 

I  have  found  it  impossible  to  form  a  connected  idea  of  the  disposition 
and  nature  of  the  fortifications  from  Mr  Neish's  account  of  his  excavations  and 
the  very  sketchy  plan.^  But  for  the  difficulties  and  anomalies  suggested  by 
these,  and  if  I  had  trusted  to  my  own  observations  on  the  spot  alone,  I  should  have 
had  no  hesitation  in  ])ronouncing  the  work  to  have  Ixjen  an  ordinary  stone  fort 
of  excellent  dry  masonry  with  a  duplication  of  the  wall  at  each  end  if  not  at  the 
sides  and  without  reckoning  the  no  longer  visible  outer  wall  of  Dr  Jamieson. 

The  only  part  that  I  had  time  to  study  and  measure  with  some  care  was  the 
E.  end,  where  Mr  Neish's  excavations  were  either  most  thorough,  or  are  best 
preserved.  As  shown  in  my  plan  and  section  (fig.  39),  the  first  thing  met  witli 
from  the  outside  is  a  terrace,  D,  15  ft.  wide,  at  the  edge  of  the  descent.  Mr 
Neish  explains  that  this  was  formed  by  the  rubbish  thrown  out  in  the  levelling 
operations  of  1834  and  in  his  own  work.  I  may  add  that  a  pleasant  terrace 
walk  runs  all  round  outside  the  wall,  and  probably  is  everywhere  due  to  the 
same  cause. 

^  A  main  dlfficnlty  in  understanding  Mr  Neish's  description  arises  from  his  treating 
the  place  as  an  area  divided  into  irregular  spaces  by  ukiU  faces  (instead  of  as  a 
fortification  surrounded  by  walls. 
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Within  this  terrace,  and  standing,  no  doulvt,  on  the  edge  of  the  original 
descent,  cornea  a  wall,  C,  ft  ft  wide,  with  good  faeingiieipoeed  for  3  tL  of  heigbt 
outside  and  5  or  6  inaidc.  The  mbhle,  which  douhtfcas  exists  between  the 
facinga,  was  perhaj>s  not  laid  bare  hy  Mr  Keish,  mid  now  is  hidden  by  greea 
turf.  Then  follows  an  illt<^rval,  B,  l>etween  this  wall  and  a  second  wid^r  one.  A, 
which  hoB  ite  oKter  faro,  like  the  inner  one  of  the  ftrat,  exwivatcd  to  the  full 
dejith,  in  one  place  7  ft.,  and  the  inner  face  only  aullicientlf  cleared  to  show  that  it 
is  there.  This  I  take  to  lie  tht  wall  of  the  fort,  going  all  round.  The  outer  valty 
on  the  other  band,  diverges  from  the  inner  one  eastward,  so  that  the  interval 
between  them  increases  from  8  to  12  ft.,  anil  is  jiroliably  U  or  1ft,  at  the  far  end. 
Thus,  as  at  Abemethy,  the  outer  wall  is  ajiparently  detached  from  the  niain 
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Fi;r.  se.  Enat  end  of  the  Uwa  Fort,  UouiGetli. 

wall  of  the  fort  at  one  end  at  least,  although  it  may  have  run  down  the  elope 
to  join  Dr  Jamieson'a  problematical  outer  wall.  It  could  not  be  that  wall,  as 
he  sayH  that  the  outer  wall  was  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  at  this  end.  The  eicava- 
tion  of  these  walls  lias  been  a  good  piece  of  work,  and  they  arc  still  well  seen,  C 
tor  160  and  A  for  180  ft.  of  lei^h. 

The  wall  of  enceinte,  A.  as  I  took  it  to  be,  is  eijvosed  at  intervals  all  round, 
and  the  W.  end,  more  fully  opened  u|),  seemed  to  liave  an  additional  w&ll, 
although  not  distinctly  shown. 

In  UrNeish'sexcavations  great  quantities  of  rubbisli  t«stitied  to  the  fonner  ex- 
istence of  extensive  building  m  the  interior,  but  the  only  atmcture  of  consequence 
remaining  was  the  foundation  of  a  circular  tower  with  a  wall  a  few  feet  high  and 
18  ft.  thick  and  a  javed  area  36  ft.  in  diameter,  according  to  the  plan.  It 
was  of  broch  diniemions,  therefore,  but  there  was  no  opening  in  the  wall,  save 
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the  narrow  entrance,  and  no  evidence  of  a  stair,  so  that  it  cannot  be  proved  to  be 
a  broch. 

Vitrifadion. — There  is  the  usual  too  common  contradictory  evidence  on  tliie 
point.  Jamieson  makes  the  startling  statements  tliat  **  This  fort  consists  of  two 
walls  of  vitrified  matter,  which  surround  the  hill '" ;  and  "  all  the  buildings  are 
as  r^^larly  vitrified  as  the  walls  "  ;  also  "  the  vitrifaction  is  as  perfect  as  that  of 
the  Fort  of  Finhaven."  Mr  Neish,  on  the  other  hand,  declares  that  vitrified 
masses  were  indeed  found  all  through  the  ruins,  and  often  as  if  used  for  backing 
up  the  walls  (and  here  I  may  explain  that  what  he  calls  the  walls  are  really 
the  wall  faces,  so  that  he  a])pears  to  mean  that  the  vitrified  masses  were  used 
in  the  rubble  Ijetween  the  faces),  but  never  as  if  the  walls  (i.e.,  wall  faces)  had 
been  vitrified.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  we  should  prefer  Mr  Neish's  state- 
ments, as  they  resulted  from  a  careful  excavation,  while  Dr  Jamieson  relied  on 
surface  observations  ;  and  we  need  have  the  less  hesitation,  as  it  seems  extremely 
unlikely  that  anyone  would  remove  9600  cartloads  of  such  useless  building 
material  as  vitrified  masses  roust  be.  Moreover,  I  saw  no  vitrifaction  on  the 
extensive  wall  faces  now  visible,  and  as  far  as  my  observations  go,  vitrifaction 
is  never  found  uniting  the  blocks  of  a  handsomely  built  wall  face.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  a  vitrified  fort  existed  here  previously,  from  which  the 
vitrified  masses  used  in  the  rubble  work  of  the  present  ruins  may  have  been 
obtained. 

40.  Durmnnaii,  the  first  of  the  two  stone  forts  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the 
Sidlaws,  seems  to  be  one  of  the  very  few  primitive  Scottish  fortresses  mentioned 
by  the  early  annalistd ;  at  least  there  is  no  other  existing  claimant  for  the 
honour  of  l)eing  the  Durutinoen  of  the  tragedy  which  led  to  the  murder  of 
Kenneth,  King  of  Alban,  in  995,^  at  Fettercaim. 

In  modem  times  the  first  to  notice  the  place  was  Sir  John  Sinclair,  who  in 
1772,  when  he  can  have  been  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  gathered  its  local  tra- 
ditions.^ These  were  of  little  consequence,  but  at  the  very  end  of  that 
century,  James  Play  fair,  D.D.,  then  minister  of  Meigle,  afterwards  Princi- 
pal of  St  Andrews  University,  made  some  excavations,  which  were  recorded 
first  in  a  work  not  generally  accessible,'  and  again  (very  briefly  in  both  in- 
stances) in  a  work  of  his  own,^  twenty  years  later.  Chalmers^  makes  some 
sensible  remarks  about  the  place,  and  James  Knox  sums  up  the  information 
known  about  it  down  to  1831,  besides  giving  his  own  impressions  from  a  per- 
sonal visit.^ 

'  A.D.  995.  '*Cinaeth  MacMalcolaim  Ri  Alban  a  suis  occisus  est  Tigh.  (per 
dolam,  Ann.  Ult.)."  "  Interfectus  est  a  suis  hominibos  in  Fotherken  per  perfidium 
Finvelae  filiae  Cunchar  comitis  de  Engus,  cujus  Finvelae  unicnm  filium  predictus 
Kyneth  interfecit  apud  Duusinoen."  Chroii.  Fids  and  Scots,  175,  287  (Skene's 
Celtic  Scotland). 

•^  Beauties  0/ Scotland,  Forsyth,  iv.  319-2]. 

'  Oeneral  VUio  of  the  Agriculinre  of  the  Coiniiy  of  Perth,  James  Robertson,  D.D., 
1799,  i.  880. 

*  Description  of  Scotland,  1819,  i.  488,  James  Play  fair,  D.D. 
^  Caledonia,  i.  503. 

•  The  Toiiography  ofUie  Basin  of  the  Tay,  192-202,  1831. 
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But  it  waa  not  till  1854  that  a  aecoad  attempt  was  made  to  reveal  the  natnre 
of  the  place  by  excavation,  nndcrtaken  by  Mr  Nairne^  the  proprietor  at  that 
time,  the  resulta  of  which  were  recorded  by  Dr  T.  A.  Wise.'  Unlortunately,  he 
seema  to  have  paid  only  a  fleeting  visit  (o  the  works,  so  that  he  was  led  into 
serious  errors,  which  I  am  now  able  to  correct  from  my  own  obiervation  and 
from  a  careful  and  generally  reliable  MS.  record  of  the  excavations,  liept  by  the 
late  Mr  Andrew  Stewart,  Kinroesie,  Gollace,  who  took  part  in  the  eicavationa, 
for  the  loan  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  hia  heirs,  through  the  kindnese  of  the 
Rev.  Mr  Baxter,  F.S.A.Scot.,  Free  Church  Minister  of  Cargill.    The  last 


Fig.  40.  Dnnsinnan.     (Mr  Hutclieson.) 

printed  notice  is  by  the  Rev.  Thoinaa  Brown,-  Collace,  which,  however,  adds 
very  little  to  our  knowledge^ 

In  the  following  account  I  shall  make  use  of  all  these  sources  of  information 
and  point  out  the  very  serious  misconceptions  to  which  some  of  theoi  have 
given  rise  ;  thus  illuatrnting  the  evil  reaulta  of  unskilled,  incomplete  and 
hasty  excavations,  undertaken  too  oftJjn  with  the  object  of  proving  preconceived 
theories. 

My  own  visits  to  the  place  were  in  1898,  in  company  with  the  Rev.  Mr 
»  Pm.  S.  A.  Scut.,  ii  93,  1859. 
^  Op.  cU„  ix.  378,  1 870-72,  commnnicated  by  AIbk.  Lung. 
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Baxter,  who  assisted  me  in  takiiig  a  rou^h  plan,  corrected  afterwards  by  aid  of 
Mr  Ritchie,  factor  on  the  estate ;  but  this  has  been  superseded  by  the  plan  and 
sections  (figs.  39  and  40)  placed  at  my  disposal  by  the  kindness  of  Mr  Alexander 
Hiitcheson,  architect,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  who  generously  waived  his  intention  of 
writing  a  special  article  on  Dunsinnan,  when  he  heard  that  I  w?is  engaged  on 
the  present  work. 
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Fig.  41.  Profiles  of  Dansinnan.     (Mr  Hiitcheson.) 

Thfi  Site. — The  hill  on  which  Dunsinnan  stands,  7^  m.  N.E.  of  Perth,  is 
part  of  a  ridce  of  the  Sidlaws,  running  parallel  with,  and  on  the  N.W.  side 
of,  the  main  chain,  but  not  inferior  to  it  in  height,  and  is  well  isolated  from  the 
other  summits  on  the  continuation  of  the  ridge  to  the  N.E.  and  S.W.  The 
ascent  from  the  N.W.  is  gradual,  but  is  steep  and  difficult  in  other  directions, 
and  the  flat-topped  fort  is  perched,  1012  ft.  above  the  sea  level,  on  a  little  green 
knoll  which  crowns  the  narrow  summit. 
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The  name,  therefore,  corresponds  well  with  the  site,  if  we  accept  the  deriva- 
tion from  Dun  and  «??€,  *  nipple,*  as  the  fort  stands  on  *  the  nipple '  of  a  swell- 
ing hill  top ;  but  those  who  desire  a  more  romantic  origin  will  no  doubt  prefer 
the  derivation,  which  has  also  l^een  suggested,  from  shamjan,  *ant8,'  because 
"  Macbeth's  men  swarmed  up  and  down  like  ants  when  building  the  castle." 

Present  Aspect  of  the  Fortifications. — The  nearly  level  top  dishes  down 
about  3  ft,  to  the  middle,  as  ascertained  for  me  by  Mr  Baxter,  and  the  only 
suggestion  of  fortification  round  the  area  is  a  slight  ridging  at  the  edge,  6  to  12 
ft.  wide,  not  always  perceptible  to  the  eye,  but  made  out  by  measurement. 
On  the  steep  short  slopes  of  *  the  nipple '  are  a  series  of  narrow  terraces,  some- 
times level,  sometimes  higher  towards  the  outer  edce,  sometimes  becoming  veri- 
table trenches,  as  shown  in  Mr  Hutcheson's  plan  ana  sections  (figs.  40, 41).  The 
trenched  character  is  most  marked  on  the  N.,  particularly  on  the  line  A  A,  but 
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Fig.  42.  Diinsinnan.     (The  late  Mr  A.  Stewart,  CoIIace.) 

even  there  the  depth  of  the  deepest  and  lowest  trench  is  only  3  ft.  The  number 
of  these  terraces  and  trenches  varies  from  three  on  the  N.E.  to  one  on  the  S., 
where,  however,  another  may  have  disappeared  owing  to  the  steepness  of  the 
slope.  At  the  extreme  £.  end,  the  slope  ends  so  soon  on  a  precipice  that  there 
is  little  room  for  terraces,  and  I  could  not  make  out  more  uian  one.  Mr 
Stewart's  plan  (fig.  42)  gives  a  very  cramped  representation  of  them  and  names 
them  *  Ramparts,  but  this  seems  a  very  inappropriate  title  for  them.  Neither 
is  there  the  slightest  sign  of  a  lower  wall  hinted  at  by  him. 

Plateaiix  below  the  Fort. — Immediately  in  front  of  the  lowest  trench  on  the 
N.  there  is  a  little  level  space,  but  a  much  larger  plateau,  500  by  200  ft.  on 
the  O.M.,  interrupts  the  steep  southern  descent,  about  100  ft.  below. the  fort, 
and  if  there  was  a  town  as  well  as  a  Castle  of  Dunsinnan,  the  site  would 
naturally  be  on  these  plateaux  and  some  neighbouring  easy  slopes.     The  track 
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of  an  ancient  wall  round  the  edge  of  the  large  plateau  is  marked  on  the  O.M., 
but  I  could  see  no  sign  of  it,  looking  down  from  the  fort. 

iieneral  Dimensions. — The  upper  area,  from  crest  to  crest  of  the  slight  ridging 
at  the  edge,  measures  about  185  ft.  in  length  by  105  in  greatest  breadth, 
which  is  towards  the  W.  end  of  the  oval  space.  At  the  corresponding  part  of 
the  E.  end  the  width  narrows  to  65  ft.  Measured  over  all,  *the  nipple' 
with  its  terraced  or  trenched  sides  comes  out  325  by  240  ft.  on  the  plan. 

Hie  Fortifications  as  revealed  by  Excavation, — As  we  have  shown,  the  green 
top  and  sides  give  no  clear  indication  of  a  rampart,  but  shortly  before  1799, 
Dr  Playfair,  digging  in  from  the  outer  slope  horizontally  throuch  21  ft.  of  ruins, 
came  upon  a  part  of  what  he,  without  hesitation,  calls  "Macbeth's  strong 
rampart  of  stone,"  " cemented  ^I'ith  red  mortar "  ;  "as  entire  as  when  it  was 
origmally  constructed,  founded  on  the  rock,  and  neatly  built  of  large  stones." 

Passing  to  the  excavation  by  Mr  Naime  about  sixty  years  later,  it  is  amaz- 
ing, after  Dr  Playfair's  experiences,  to  find  Dr  Wise  describing  and  figuring  the 
fortification  of  the  top  as  an  earthen  vallum,  20  ft.  broad  at  the  base  and 
tapering  to  a  height  of  10  or  12  ft.  (fig.  43). 


Fig.  48.  Sectional  View  of  Dun.sinnan.     (Dr  Wise.) 

But  however  this  error  arose,  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  no  such 
rampart  ever  existed,  and  Mr  Stewart's  MS.  account  of  the  1854  excavations 
amply  confirms  Dr  Play  fair's  description  in  all  respects  but  one.  Mr  Stewart 
relates  that  the  workmen,  going  in  from  the  outside,  cut  through  a  mass  21  ft. 
thick,  finding  a  wall  "  strongly  built  of  large  stones,  both  inside  and  out,  while 
the  filling  in  is  a  mass  of  loose  stones,  entirely  without  manipulation  or  mortar." 
We  may  dismiss  as  fanciful,  therefore,  the  *  red  mortar '  of  Playfair,  who  was 
probably  misled,  as  will  afterwards  appear,  by  finding  red  clay  among  the  ruins. 
Thus  the  wall  of  Dunsinnan  falls  into  line  with  the  well  ascertained  walls  of 
the  other  Scottish  stone  forts  that  have  been  properly  investigated.  Mr  Stewart 
gives  no  section  along  with  his  plan  (given  in  outline,  fig.  42),  but  I  have  con- 
structed a  section  (fig.  44)  from  his  very  clear  description  which  will  aid  the 
reader,  as  we  proceed,  in  understanding  the  position  of  the  wall  and  interior 
buildings.     I  need  only  point  out  just  now  the  position  of  the  wall  at  E. 

Entra'nce. — At  present  there  is  a  very  distinct  entrance  at  the  N.E.  corner, 
penetrating  obliquely  through  the  defences  to  the  central  area,  and  this  entrance  is 
distinctly  mentioned  in  the  Old  Statistical  Account  of  1798.  It  must  have 
existed,  therefore,  at  the  time  of  Naime's  excavation,  and  a  statement  by  Mr 
Stewart  that  the  wall  was  traced  all  round  without  finding  an  entrance,  must  be 
intended  to  apply  only  to  the  stone  wall.  This  is  quite  likely,  as  there  was 
certainlv  no  entrance  through  the  inner  stone  walls,  at  least  near  their  Kase,  at 
Forgandenny  and  Abemethy  forts. 

Interior  Buildings, — Dr  Playfair  states  that,  "  having  diligently  explored  the 
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area,  now  3  ft.  below  the  surface,  and  cut  a  deep  trench  acroes  it,"  he  found 
no  vestige  of  buildinc,  but  he  cannot  have  gone  deep  enough,  as  the  excava- 
tions of  1854  revealed  much  building  at  the  E.  ena  of  the  area. 

Here  again  Dr  Wise,  misled  by  his  imaginary  vallum,  regarded  the  chambers 
found  as  underground,  t.e.,  beneath  the  original  floor  of  the  fort ;  but  Mr  Stewart 
shows  in  the  clearest  manner  that  they  stood  07i  the  floor.  Reverting  to  my 
section  (fig.  44),  constructed  from  his  description,  the  rock  floor,  D  D,  is  seen  slop- 
ing up  graidually  to  the  centre  of  the  fort :  on  this  stands  the  wall  of  fortification, 
E,  ana  within  it  the  chambers,  F  F,  and  a  passage,  H,  between  them  and  the  wall, 
besides  the  "  Quern  Chamber,"  G,  the  whole  enveloped  in  a  mass  of  ruins  and 
covered  by  accumulated  earth,  etc.,  under  the  grassy  surface,  ABC.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  construction  of  these  chambers  remains  quite  doubtful.  The  plans 
(figs.  42  and  43)  of  Dr  Wise  and  Mr  Stewart  are  utterly  irreconcilable,  and  equally 
so  are  their  descriptions,  Dr  Wise  giving  them  a  rounded  figure  with  converg- 
iujg  walls  and  no  mortar,  while  Mr  Stewart  declares  that  tney  are  all  square, 
with  perpendicular  walls,  and  that,  although  the  fort  wall  had  no  mortar,  "yet 
all  the  square  buildings  contain  considerable  quantities  of  red  mortar."    His 
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Fig.  44.  Excavated  Wall  and  Buildiugs,  Dunsiunan  (from  Mr  Stewart's  description). 

expressions  on  this  point  are  rather  obscure,  as  if  he  had  not  seen  this  mortar 
actually  joining  the  stones,  but  only  lying  about,  and  he  probably  really  means 
clay,  as  he  uses  the  term  mortar  very  loosely,  in  another  sentence  speaking  of 
"  an  admixture  of  decomposed  bones  and  cliarcoal  of  wood  "as  "a  compound 
mortar." 

It  w^ill  be  observed  that  Mr  Stewart  gives  on  his  plan  several  remains  of  build- 
ings not  noticed  in  Dr  Wise^s  account.  A  mass  of  ruin  on  the  S.  he  considered 
on  very  slender  grounds  to  have  been  a  tower,  and  two  passages  leading  to  it  he 
regarded  as  the  only  early  British  works,  because  they  alone  had  converging 
walls.  He  also  says  that  "  within  one-half  of  a  large  circular  opening  towards 
the  west  of  the  area,  which  seems  to  have  been  an  open  court,"  foundation  walls 
still  stood  a  foot  high,  but  that  the  other  lialf  contained  none. 

Vitrifaction. — Dr  Play  fair  makes  no  mention  of  vitrif action,  and  Williams, 
the  original  discoverer  of  vitrified  forts,  and  Knox  declare  there  was  none  ;  but 
Wise  found  some  deep  in  the  excavations  of  the  chambers  ;  Laing  also  dug  out 
several  pieces,  and  Stewart  asserts,  not  only  that  the  whole  ruins  on  the  top 
were  full  of  vitrified  stones,  but  that  many  stones  of  the  wall  were  fused  with 
trap  rock,  sandstone,  and  quartz  into  one  lump.    This  reads  as  if  vitrified  blocks 
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were  used  in  the  masonry,  and  not  as  meaning  that  the  wall  was  vitrified.  On 
the  whole  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  wall  was  not  vitrified,  although 
vitrified  blocks,  either  brought  from  a  distance  or  taken  from  an  older  fort  on 
the  same  site,  may  have  be^  used  as  building  material. 

Jf^ater  Supply. — The  excavators  found  no  trace  of  any  within  the  fort,  but 
springs  exist  not  far  off  down  the  hill,  and  Stewart  speaks  of  a  'Flatt'  im- 
mediately below  the  rampart  wall  to  the  S.,  covered  by  a  "  body  of  red  mortar  " 
(clay  ?)  "  which  may  have  been  a  water  tank." 

The  Fitids  consisted  of  (1)  a  quern  in  a  fixed  position  in  one  of  the  chambers. 
(2)  A  spiral  bronze  fin^r  ring,  described  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Brown  as  of  most 
perfect  workmanshin,  m  the  form  of  a  serpent,  the  eyes  and  scales  on  the  back 
carved  regularly  ana  very  minutely.  It  was  kept  by  Mr  Naime,  but  in  a  year 
was  lost.  (3)  And,  on  the  authority  of  Mr  Robert  Chambers,  two  round  tablets 
of  metal  resembling  brass,  one  of  them  engraved  with  the  legend  :  ^*  The  sconce 
of  kingdom  come  until  sylphs  in  air  carry  me  again  to  Bethd."  ^ 

Condtmons. — It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  excavations  were  so  imper- 
fect and  so  unscientifically  conducted  and  reported  ;  but  on  the  whole  we  may 
conclude  that  Dunsinnan  was  defended  round  the  top  by  a  dry  stone  wall  of  the 
ordinary  fort  type  and  on  the  slopes  by  additional  works,  now  assuming  the  aspect 
of  slightly  trenched  or  level  terraces,  the  true  character  of  which  has  still  to  be 
ascertained.  Also,  that  it  contained  much  building,  the  ruins  of  which,  with 
the  accumulated  soil  of  centuries,-  favoured  by  burnt  timber,  of  which  many 
traces  remained,  brought  the  top  to  a  nearly  uniform  level,  completely  burying 
both  wall  and  buildings :  that  tne  evidence  as  to  the  form  and  structure  of  the 
buildings  is  contradictory  and  c^uite  unreliable  :  that  the  same  may  be  said  as 
to  the  presence  of  mortar,  by  which  probably  clay  was  meant :  that  the  few  relics 
cast  no  dear  light  on  the  origin  of  the  building :  and  finally  that  there  is 
nothing  to  separate  Dimsinnan  from  the  class  of  ordinary  Scottish  forts  of  dry 
masonry. 

41.  Denoon  Law, — The  work  here  is  a  somewliat  questionable  example  of  a 
stone  fort,  as  I  could  only  see  faint  evidence  of  rubble  work  rather  than  building 
in  the  very  few  breaks  in  the  massive  green  rampart.  But  Dr  Playfair  and  Mr 
Knox  both  state  distinctly  that  the  wall  was  built  of  stone  without  cement,  and 
the  absence  of  trenches,  the  presence  of  a  stone  threshold  at  the  entrance,  as  well 
as  the  whole  aspect  of  the  enceinte,  is  that  of  a  stone  rather  than  an  earthen 
fort. 

The  position  is  on  the  W.  side  of  Denoon  Glen,  here  a  broad  open  valley, 
but  at  some  distance  from  the  stream,  2^  m.  S.W.  of  Qlamis  Church,  and 
689  ft.  above  the  sea. 

The  Law  stands  up  conspicuously  from  every  near  point  of  view,  being  quite 
isolated  and  100  ft.  in  height.  The  sides  are  steep,  and  the  south-eastern  ascent 
ends  in  a  line  of  precipice,  on  the  edge  of  which  the  fort  stands  (fig.  45).  The 
area  of  the  fort  occupies  the  whole  of  the  level  top,  and  hence  has  a  squarish 
oval  form,  and  is  girt  by  a  single  mound,  massive  and  lofty  at  the  N.E.  end 
and  on  the  N.W.  face,  where  for  a  considerable  stretch  it  is  no  less  than  10  to 
14  ft.  high  inside,  a  very  unusual  elevation,  the  base  here,  however,  being 
probably  natural.    But  even  at  the  precipice  edge  on  the  S.E.  the  rampart  is 

^Picture  of  Scotland,  Robert  Chambers,  1828. 
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6  to  T  ft.  high.    Near  the  S.W,  angle,  however,  the  mound  seetnB  to  liave  bciui 
altogether  reiiioveJ,  and  at  the  S.W.  end  it  is  only  4  ft.  high,  although  the 


Fi};.  45.  DtDooii  Law  Koit,  QUiiiiB. 

necessity  for  defence  is  greater  there,  and  it  is  almost  gone  at  the  N.W.  augle. 
Thus  it  would  seem  to  have  heeu  much  injured  at  the  S.W.  end  of  the  fort. 
There  euems  to  have  lieeu  an  entrance  at  the  much  injured  N.W.  angle,  but 
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the  oiiIj^  distinct  entrance  now  is  near  the  S.  angle  of  the  N.E.  end.  It  is 
7  ft.  wide,  has  a  stone  threshold,  and  passes  l^etween  the  massive  ends  of  the  ram- 
part, of  which  that  on  the  N.  side  has  a  broad  platform  in  its  rear,  while  the 
other  has  a  short  terrace,  an  arrangement  which  nanks  and  defends  the  entrance 
inside.  The  top  of  the  rampart  is  a  mere  crest  on  the  N.W.  face,  is  somewhat 
broader,  and  has  two  or  three  little  *eaucer'  hollows  on  the  top  on  the  S.E. 
face,  but  is  as  much  as  6  to  10  ft.  broad  at  the  N.E.  end,  the  short  part  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  entrance  \mng  pitted  with  several  *  saucer '  cavities. 

In  the  area  of  the  interior  there  are  some  inequalities  of  the  surface,  particu- 
larlv  a  wide  shallow  circular  hollow  at  the  N.  sidle,  and  a  large  irregular  mound, 
perhaps  a  rubbish  heap,  near  where  the  rampart  is  wanting  at  the  S.  W.  angle ; 
these  are  probably  modem  interferences. 

The  dimensions  of  the  interior  from  crest  to  crest  are  about  380  by  an  average 
of  230  ft.  It  is  difficult  to  give  the  measurement  over  all^  as  the  position 
where  the  rampart  merges  in  the  s1o])e  is  unknown,  but  it  must  be  about  430  by 
280  ft. 

On  the  outer  slope  at  the  N.  angle  and  thence  to  near  the  entrance  in  one 
direction,  and  half-way  along  the  N.W.  face  in  the  other,  are  two  terraces,  with 
a  third  below  them  for  a  short  distance  near  the  entrance  ;  the  middle  one  and 
the  short  one  are  subdivided  by  compartments,  in  a  manner  difficult  to  describe, 
but  shown  in  the  plan.  Possibly  these  sjiaces  were  levelled  and  subdivided 
as  sites  for  houses.  Three  short  parallel  terraces  are  also  faintly  visible  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  entrance.  The  terraces  at  Denoon  Law  are  noticed  by  Alex- 
ander Gordon,  who  compares  them  to  those  of  Romanno.  They  are  also  noticed 
but  not  described  by  Knox.^  In  planning  these  difficult  objects  and  the  fort 
generally  I  had  the  benefit  of  help  from  the  Rev.  Dr  John  Stevenson  of  Qlamis, 
and  my  nephew  Mr  Arthur  Cassels  Brown. 

(e)  Isolated  Fort  near  Alytii. 

42.  Barra  Hill  (or  Barryhill)  Fart  is  situated  1 J  m.  N.E.  of  Alyth  Church,  on 
a  spur  of  Alyth  Hill.  Tins  long  ridge,  after  rising  from  the  W.  to  two  summits, 
966  and  871  ft.  above  the  sea,  falls  on  the  E.  to  a  neck  about  500  ft.  above  the 
sea,  over  which  passes  the  high  road  up  Glenisla,  and  to  the  E.  of  the  road  the 
ridge  again  rises  abruptly  150  ft.  to  a  little  eminence,  680  ft.  above  the  sea, 
conspicuous  from  l>eing  thus  thnist  into  the  valley  of  the  Isla.  Here  stands 
the  fort  with  steep  rocky  descents  on  all  sides. 

The  earliest  notice  of  Barra  Hill  is  by  Dr  Playfair,  who  saw  it  probably  at 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,^  and  it  has  also  been  descriljed  by  Sir  George 
Mackenzie,  whose  visit  must  have  been  early  in  the  nineteenth  century. ^ 

The  fortress  consists  of  a  regular  oval  work  (fig.  46),  measuring  on  the  O.M. 
200  by  120  ft.,  occupying  the  level  summit,  and  various  appurtenances,  which 
can  only  be  understood  by  reference  to  the  plan,  founded  on  that  of  the  O.M., 
but  with  considerable  additions,  and  with  sections  by  myself.  Approaching, 
as  a  visitor  would  naturally  do,  from  the  W.,  we  first  meet  a  trifling  mound- 

*  TopograpJiy  of  the  Basin  of  the  Tay,  p.  172,  James  Knox,  1831. 
-  Descriptiorih  of  Scotland y  i.  486,  James  Playfair,  D.D.,  1819. 

*  ArchcBol.  Scot.f  iv.  184. 
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fence,  A  A,  at  the  edge  of  the  steep  ascent,  bounding  a  plateau  at  the  foot  of 
the  fort  on  which  is  the  'well,  B,  a  circular  grassy  hollow,  stony  at  the 
bottom,  3  ft.  deep,  about  50  diameter,  and  quite  dry  at  my  viBit. 

Looking  up  from  this  plateau  to  the  N.  we  see  a  steep  ascent  to  another 
plat4iau,  C,  25  ft.  higher,  partially  enclosed  by  a  low  moimd,  D  D,  and  domi- 
nated by  the  main  work  ;  looking  now  from  the  first  plateau  to  the  E.,  another 
ascent,  E  E,  is  seen,  at  first  gentle,  then  steeper,  interrupted  by  the  wide 
terrace,  F,  and  leading  directly  to  the  rampart  of  the  fort  proper. 

G  is  another  rou^h  plateau,  unfencea,  higher  than  C,  and  very  slightly 
dominated  by  the  mam  work.  At  H  the  hill  descends  direct  from  the  rampart 
of  the  fort,  but  beyond  that  a  terrace,  I,  runs  round  eastward  and  southward  as 
far  as  J,  where  there  is  a  fall  of  2  or  3  ft.  to  the  trench,  N. 

The  mound,  K,  about  50  ft  wide  on  the  top,  is  probably  natural,  but 
carved  into  shape.  It  bears  a  little  motmd,  /;,  at  the  N.  end,  and  southward 
gradually  narrows  to  join  the  very  regular,  evidently  artificial,  mound,  L,  the 
crest  of  which  is  5  or  6  ft.  wide,  and  which  has  in  its  rear  a  wide  terrace,  M 


Fig.  47.  Profile  at  Barra  Hill.     (Sir  G.  Mackenzie.) 

(which  may  be  regarded  as  continuous  with  the  terrace,  IJ),  rising  only  a 
couple  of  feet  above  the  6  ft.  wide  trench,  N,  from  which  it  is  fenced  off  by  a 
low  mound  only  at  the  E.  end,  O.  Beyond  L  there  is  a  little,  perhaps 
natural,  sharp-cut  trench,  T,  shown  only  in  my  section,  having  on  the  further 
side  a  narrow,  rough  ridge,  U,  beyond  which  is  the  steep  descent  of  the  hill. 
This  ridge  would  form  a  good  natural  first  line  of  defence  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  fort 

Finally,  with  a  bold  comnuind  all  round,  except  towards  the  plateau,  G,  and 
mound-head,  K,  where  it  is  but  slight,  is  the  rampart,  P  Q  R  S,  of  the  fort 
proper.  Dr  Playfair  describes  this  as  a  mound  of  earth  6  to  8  ft.  high,  on 
which  a  wall  of  freestone  was  built  without  cement,  of  which  the  foundation  of 
rough  granite  remained,  10  to  12  ft  wide,  the  same  width  as  the  top  of  the 
mound.  I  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that  he  was  mistaken,  as  there  is  no 
evidence  now  of  such  a  wall,  and  the  aspect  of  the  mound  is  exactly  that  of  the 
ordinary  ruined  and  partially  grass-grown  walls  of  Scottish  forts.  Neither  do 
I  know  any  example  among  them  of  a  wall  constructed  on  the  top  of  an  arti- 
ficial mound.  Sir  George  Mackenzie  tells  us  that  the  stones  of  the  rampart  are 
a  red  conglomerate  from  the  hill,  but  does  not  mention  any  masonry,  and  I 
could  see  none. 

Vitrifaction. — Dr  Playfair  and  Sir  G.  Mackenzie  saw  only  a  few  vitrified 
masses  in  the  ruins  of  the  rampart,  and  I  noticed  none  amidst  the  great  masses 
of  stones  that  lie  on  its  outer  and  inner  slopes.    Dr  Playfair,  however,  describes 
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a  thoroughly  vitrified  *  bridge,' 18  ft.  long,  only  2  broad  in  the  middle,  but 
widening  to  both  ends,  and  covered  with  gravel,  as  crossing  the  trench  (at  the 
point  J  in  my  plan).  But  Sir  G.  Mackenzie,  while  confirming  the  vitrifaction, 
says  and  shows  by  a  section  (fig.  47)  that  this  bears  no  resemblance  to  a  bridge, 
and  I  can  amply  confirm  him,  in  regard  to  its  present  state,  as  there  is  now 
nothing  but  a  slight  descent  at  J  to  the  trench,  N.  Possibly  a  rough  and  pitted 
irregularity  of  the  terrace  or  flat-bottomed  trench,  I,  near  J,  now  visible,  may 
Iwve  suggested  the  idea  of  a  northern  side  to  this  '  bridge,'  which,  unless  it  was 
purposely  greatly  reduced  between  Dr  Playfair's  and  Sir  George  Mackenzie's 
visits,  was  so  low  that  it  cannot  have  been  of  any  use  as  a  bridge. 

Dr  Playfair  calls  this  the  only  vitrified  |)art  of  the  fort,  but  Sir  George, 
having  found  more  vitrifaction  at  the  i>oint,  I,  makes  the  extraordinary  sugges- 
tion, tliat  if  the  turf  were  itimoved,  a  vitrified  wall  would  be  found  all  the  way 
round  from  I  to  N.  At  the  same  time  he  confesses  that  he  caimot  account  for 
a  vitrified  wall  being  found  in  so  extraordinary  a  situation  as  the  bottom  of  a 
trench. 

No  entrance  through  the  rami)art  is  marked  on  the  O.M.,  although  Dr  Play- 
fair  Bi)eakB  of  one,  apjiarently  at  the  E.  end,  secured  by  a  bulwark  of  stone.  I 
could  see  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

(J)  Forts  on  High  Ridges  between  Forfar  and  Brechin. 

A  few  miles  N.E.  of  Forfar  two  narrow  parallel  ridges,  their  crests  from  a 
mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  apart,  run  north-eastward,  between  the  broad  fertile 
valley  of  the  South  Esk  on  the  one  side,  and  Rescobie  Loch  and  the  pars  through 
whicn  road  and  rail  escape  from  Strathmore  eii  route  for  the  Mearns  on  the 
other.  These  ridges  rise  boldly  to  a  height  of  750  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  500 
above  the  low  ground  to  N.  and  S.,  but  the  hollow  between  them  is  only 
300  ft.  deep,  and  is  continuous  with  the  table-land  which  carries  one  of  the 
roads  from  Forfar  to  Brechin.  Where  the  hollow  debouches  on  the  table-land 
is  Aberlemno,  celebrated  for  its  large  assemblnge  of  early  Christian  monu- 
ments. The  furthest  north  of  these  ridges  is  5  m.  long,  beginning  at  Carse 
Gray  on  the  W.  and  ending  at  Finavon  Hill.  The  other,  beginning  near 
Lunanhead  and  Pitscandlie,  is  3  m.  long,  and  ends  at  Turin  Hill.  A  large 
fort  occupies  each  of  these  ridges  at  or  near  their  highest  points,  and  there  is 
also  a  small  work  of  a  doubtful  character  towards  the  W.  end  of  the  Turin 
Hill  ridge. 

43.  Turin  Hill  Forty  the  Camj)  or  Kemp  Castle  of  the  Statistical  Accounts 
and  of  Mr  A.  J.  Warden's  Aiujus,  is  a  very  remarkable  work  of  almost 
unique  character  and  extent,  and  has  hitherto  escaped  description,  l^eyond  the 
brief  notices  in  the  authorities  mentioned  above.  It  is  1|  m.  S.S.W.of  Aber- 
lemno Church  and  8(K)  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  summit  of  Turin  Hill  is  a 
peculiarly  narrow  level  ridge  which  runs  E.  and  W.  and  is  1600  ft.  in  length 
by  only  about  100  in  breadth.  The  fort  with  its  appurtenances  occupies  all  this 
space,  and  runs  besides  some  distance  down  the  gentle  descent  to  the  N.,  so  that 
the  total  occupied  area  is  a1)out  1600  by  400  ft.  The  descents  from  the  narrow 
HJ.  and  W.  points  of  the  summit  are  steep,  and  to  the  S.  the  fort  looks  down 
from  the  edge  of  a  low  but  mural  cliff  on  a  steep  descent  to  Rescoliie  Loch  500 
ft  below.    As  it  is  on  the  dominating  point  of  the  two  ridges,  which,  as  I  have 
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explained,  are  interpoeed  here  between  the  Qrampians  and  the  low  coast  range, 
it  commandB  a  most  extensive  and  beautiful  view,  and  has  a  position  of  strat- 
egical importance.  Its  proximity  to  the  very  ancient  Aberlenino  may  also  be 
noticed. 

The  works  will  be  best  described  from  the  west,  whence  the  visitor  is  led  by  a 
farm  road  gradually  skirting  up  the  hill  side  from  Clocksbriggs  Station  nearly 
to  the  summit)  wheii  it  turns  northwards  through  a  little  pass  to  the  Aberlemno 
road.     A  short  but  steep  ascent  from  this  pass  leads  to  the  sharp-pointed  W. 
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end  of  the  summit  Here  (A,  fig.  48)  is  a  double  row  of  cup  or  saucer  shaped 
hollows,  possibly  foundations  for  hut  circles. 

Fifty  vards  further  on  is  an  oval  work,  B,  130  by  108  ft.  over  all,  covering 
the  whole  width  of  the  top,  and  environed  by  a  moimd  24  ft.  wide  and  2  or  3 
high,  grassy  but  with  small  stones  visible.  It  has  entrances  from  the  E.  and 
wT,  and  the  whole  interior  is  irregularly  cupped  and  mounded. 

Nearly  100  yds.  further,  after  crossing  a  wide  mound,  C,  which  we  disregard  in 
the  meantime,  we  come  to  another  mound,  D,  encircling  the  long  oval  space  £, 
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about  500  by  180  ft.  over  all,  the  sides  Ixjing  not  far  from  straight,  the  ends 
rounded.  The  enclosinc  mound  is  grass-grown,  but  shows  small  stones,  and  is  no 
less  than  36  ft.  broad  ai5  6  high  on  the  outer  side  at  the  W.  entrance.  On  the 
N.  side  it  is  nearly  gone,  but  is  distinct,  though  much  ruined,  on  the  precipice 
edge  on  the  S.  side,  and  is  again  well  ]ireserved  at  the  E.  end,  where  the 
entrance  has  the  iieculiar  form  sho\\Ti  in  the  plan,  and  has  l)ehind  the  rampart 
on  the  S.  side  a  space  of  al)Out  70  by  35  ft.,  enclosed  by  a  low  straight  mound, 
and  divided  into  four  or  live  compartment^^. 

Within  the  oval,  much  nearer  the  W.  tlian  the  E.  end,  and  touching  the 
N.  side,  is  the  nearly  circular  *  citadel,'  F.  A  mass  of  rubble  all  round, 
with  many  fine  facing  stones  at  the  l>ase,  proves  it  to  have  been  about  90  ft. 
diameter,  inside  a  wall  from  12  to  14  ft.  thick,  and  the  fine  quality  of  the  dry 
masonry  is  testified  by  a  \y&Tt  of  the  outer  face,  8  ft.  long  and  3J  high,  still 
standing  (fig.  49).    Many  of  the  facing  stones  are  2^  to  3  ft.  long. 


^y^fM^Sl^^ 


Fig.  49.  Masonry  of  Turin  Hill  Fort. 

Fifty  yards  further  E.  is  another  nearly  circular  work,  G,  140  by  130  fU 
over  sdl,  the  low  grassy  and  stony  encircling  mound  being  about  15  ft.  wide, 
with  an  entrance  to  the  S.W.  Within  it  is  a  second  encircling  mound  10  ft. 
wide,  the  inner  area  of  all  being  about  50  ft.  in  diameter. 

About  100  yds.  further  we  come  to  a  massive  mound,  H,  about  30  to  40  ft. 
wide,  at  the  edge  of  the  eastern  descent.  On  the  S.  side  of  the  entrance  it 
i-apidly  diminishes  in  bulk,  and  soon  reaches  the  precipitous  edge,  but  on  the 
other  side  it  continues  for  a  considerable  distance  curving  round  the  N.  side 
down  the  hill,  and  can  be  traced,  more  often  as  a  terrace,  all  the  way  till  it  joins 
the  mound,  C,  near  the  W.  end  of  the  site,  where  it  runs  out  on  the  precipice 
edge;  a  very  large  semi-oval  space  of  about  1100  l)y  370  ft.,  enclosing  the 
inner  oval  and  citadel,  is  thus  shut  in.  On  the  S.  side  of  the  entrance  a 
second  mound,  I,  70  ft.  outside  the  first  and  lower  down  the  hill,  circles  round 
with  it.  At  first  it  is  30  ft.  wide,  but  soon  Ijecomes  a  terrace,  and  I  could  not 
trace  it  more  than  half  way  round. 

44.  Fiiuivon, — The  ridge  of  Finaron^  Fiiuwen,  or  Findhaven^  riuming 
parallel  with  the  last,  after  attaining  its  full  height  of  751  ft.  above  Uie  sea. 
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gradually  falls  north-eastward  to  the  500  contour  line,  where  a  winding  road 
pa:$9es  over  it  from  N.  to  S.  The  ridge  then  rises  acain  steeply  100  ft  almost 
immediately  to  a  little  level  summit,  on  which  stands  the  fort,  a  mile  due  W. 
of  Aherlemno  Church  in  the  plain  below.  This  summit  is  approached  by  a 
long  moderate  ascent  from  the  N.,  and  by  a  short  but  narrow  one  from  the  E., 
but  it  has  a  very  steep  fall  to  the  S.,  beginning  at  a  well-defined  precipitous 
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Fig.  60.  Finavon,  near  Aberlemno. 

edge.    The  fort,  curiously  enough,  is  not  at  this  edge,  but  is  withdrawn  from  50 
to  100  ft.  from  it,  and  it  is  also  slightly  withdrawn  from  the  steep  ascent  at  the 

'fhe  plan  (fig.  50)  is  very  simple.  Two  long  straight  sides  face  N.  and  S.,  and 
the  two  ends  are  well  rounded.  According  to  the  O.M.  the  dimensions  from 
crest  to  crest  are  500  ft.  by  125  near  the  W.  end,  contracting  to  110  at  the 
E.  end.    It  is  therefore  a  peculiarly  narrow  fort.    Tlie  mound  rampart,  even 
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on  the  side  towards  the  steep  descent,  is  in  some  places  as  much  as  7  ft.  high 
and  30  broad,  and  on  the  N.,  where  its  outer  limit  is  not  so  easily  made  out, 
it  is  at  least  40  ft.  wide  where  my  section  was  taken.  At  the  W.  end,  on  the 
other  hand,  which  is  not  naturally  strong,  it  is  singularly  weak,  being  narrow 
and  only  3  ft.  above  a  little  plateau  whicn  comes  right  up  to  it.  At  the  E.  end 
it  is  connected  by  an  earthen  ramp,  F,  with  a  i)erhap8  natural  mound  nmning 
parallel  with  that  end,  but  extendmg  in  an  irregular  manner  to  w^ithin  40  ft. 
of  the  steep  descent  on  the  S.  and  some  100  ft  do>*Ti  the  slope  to  the  N. 
AjBcending  from  the  N.  the  visitor  is  deceived  into  the  belief  tnat  the  space 
between  this  mound  and  the  rampart  must  lead  to  the  entrance,  but  finds  him- 
self in  a  cul  de  sac.  At  present  a  cart  road,  A,  winds  up  the  hill  from  the  N., 
passes  close  Ixiiieath  the  rampart  from  K.  to  W.,  crosses  the  fort  obliquely,  and 
goes  down  the  steep  descent  to  the  S.  Thus  the  only  two  exifiting  entrances 
are  formed.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  flat  space  on  the  S.,  which 
is  about  60  ft.  wide  at  the  W.  end  and  100  at  the  E.  end,  and  is  on  the  same 
level  as  the  interior,  is  neither  fortified  at  the  edge  nor  on  ite  flanks. 

The  interior,  as  shown  in  my  section,  has,  near  the  E.  end,  a  shallow  pit, 
G,  45  ft.  wide,  and  at  the  extreme  W.  end  a  very  deep  one,  H,  shaped  like  an 
inverted  cone,  with  grassy  sides,  descending  directly  from  the  slight  rampart 
there  to  a  depth  of  30  ft. 

According  to  Williams,  Dr  J.  Jamieson,  the  Statistical  Account,  and  the  O.M. 
this  fort  is  vitrified.  Jamie^^on^  liad  the  opportunity  of  investigating  it  when 
the  tenant  was  clearing  away  part  of  the  wall,  but  mi  fortunately  lus  descrip- 
tion is  almost  incomprehensible.  He  says  that  after  piercing  through  8  or  10 
ft.  of  rubbish  the  vitrified  wall  was  found  regularly  built  and  stanaing  from 
10  to  14  ft  in  height  and  20  to  30  broad  at  the  base.  But  the  wall  was  not 
all  vitrified,  as  he  says  that  i)arts  from  top  to  bottom  afforded  no  vestiges  of 
fire,  although  others  were  completely  burned.  Apparently,  also,  it  was  not  the 
built  wall  that  was  vitrified,  for  he  sa^s  "  the  irregular  concrete  mass  formed  a 
buttress  on  each  side  for  the  regular  tntcrinediate  wull.^  He  also  says  that  the 
stones  were  brought  from  various  quarters :  in  one  small  heap  he  found  seven  or 
eight  diflferent  kinds  of  stone ;  ana  tliat  a  great  quantity  of  ashes  of  burnt  wood 
was  mixed  with  the  stones.  The  rampart  is  now  much  overgrown,  but  a  con- 
siderable part  of  its  slopes  are  bare,  and  wherever  that  was  the  case  I  foimd  the 
stones  much  bound  together  with  a  dull  grey,  ash-like  substance,  so  that  the  fort 
seems  to  have  as  good  a  title  to  the  name  *  vitrified '  as  most  others.  The  only 
true  glasBV  piece  I  picked  up  was  lying  on  the  surface  inside  the  fort,  and  had 
probably  been  dug  up  and  left  by  some  recent  explorer. 

(y)  Stone  Forts  on  the  Highland  and  IjOwland  Border  of  Angus. 

The  CaUrthinis. — 6  m.  N.W.  of  Brechin  the  glens  of  the  Grampians 
delx)uch  on  a  stream  that  runs  in  a  i^rfectly  straight  course  for  6  ni.  at 
right  angles  to  them.  For  4 J  m.  the  stix^am  is  known  as  the  Paphrie  Bum  ; 
it  then  joins  the  West  Water,  which  follows  the  same  north-easter^  course  for 
another  mile  and  a  half,  when  it  takes  a  wide  bend  and  flows  eastward  to  join 
the  North  Esk.     The  southern  side  of  the  valley  is  formed  by  a  correspondingly 

'  Tram,  Roy,  Hoc.  of  LUcnUurc. 
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straight  ridge,  7  lu.  long,  which  has  no  geneml  name  on  the  nia]),  but  might 
be  called  the  Meumuir  ridge,  rising  into  a  series  of  tops  from  800  to  1000  ft. 
above  the  sea  and  300  to  600  above  the  lowlands  of  Forfar.  This  ridge,  therefore, 
forms  a  remarkable  bulwark  between  the  Highlands  and  Lowlands,  and  upon  it, 
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Fig.  62.  The  Brown  Caterthun. 

directly  opposite  the  West  Water  pass  through  the  Grampians,  stand  the  famous 
Cateiihuns,  two  great  forts,  placed  on  rival  simimits  of  the  ridge,  978  and  943 
ft.  above  the  sea,  whence  they  look  upon  each  other  across  a  hollow  or  pass 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  with  the  Highlands  of  Forfar  at  their  back  and 
the  Lowlands  of  the  same  county  at  their  feet. 
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A  general  kiiuwledce  of  their  position,  size,  and  ground-])1an  may  be  derived 
from  Roy  and  the  Omnance  Survey,  but  Roy's  sections  do  not  agree  with  his 
plan,  and  the  ])est  description^^  those  by  Roy  and  Miss  Maclagan,  are  brief  and 
at  variance  with  each  other. 

The  two  forts  diflfer  in  almost  every  respect  except  position  and  size.  The 
White  Caterthun  is  oval  in  form,  and  its  lines  are  drawn  with  some  regard  to 
regularity ;  whereas  the  Brown  Caterthun  is  nearly  circular,  and  is  very 
irregular  in  its  tracing.  An  enormous  mass  of  exposed  debris  testifies  that  the 
former  w^as  a  stone  fort,  although  strengthened  by  intrenchments,  whereas  the 
latter,  as  far  as  surface  appearances  go,  was  mainly  an  earthwork.  Another 
contrast  is  in  the  number  of  entrances,  the  White  Caterthun  having  apparently 
had  but  one,  while  the  other  may  have  had  seven  or  eight. 

All  these  differences  are  well  seen  in  the  plans  (figs.  51,  52)  taken  from  the 
Ordnance  map.  Possibly  they  indicate  that  the  two  works  were  not  contem- 
porary, and  that  the  White  succeeded  the  Brown  Caterthun. 

45.  White  Caterthun^  nearly  5  m.  N.W.  of  Brecliin.  It  is  impossible,  with- 
out excavation,  to  make  out  the  original  structure  of  the  White  Caterthun. 
Indeed,  the  variety  in  the  disposition  of  the  great  mass  of  stone  debris  in  the 
circuit  of  the  inner  enceinte  is  so  perplexing  that  it  is  hard  to  lay  it  down  in 
plan,  and  impossible  to  understand,  even  in  an  accurate  plan,  without  numerous 
sections. 

Roy  speaks  **  of  the  astonifihing  dimensions  of  the  rampart  composed  entirely 
of  large  loose  stones,  being  at  least  25  feet  wide  at  top  and  upwards  of  100  at 
))ottom,  reckoning  quite  to  the  ditch,  which  seems  indeed  to  be  greatly  filled  up 
by  the  tumbling  down  of  the  stones.'^  And  he  accordingly  shows  this  mighty 
rampart  in  the  section  (fig.  53,  C),  reproduced  on  a  larger  scale  for  comparison 
with  my  own.  But  Miss  Maclagan  correctly  points  out  that  the  outer  stony 
dope,  which  Roy  took  for  a  part  of  his  rampart  of  loose  stones,  is  merely  the 
slope  of  the  hill  covered  with  fallen  debris  from  a  wall  above.  This  comes  out 
clearly  in  my  general  section  rfig.  53,  A,  enlarged  at  D),  taken  with  no  other 
instrument  than  a  tape,  but  with  the  expert  aid  of  Mr  J.  H.  Cunningham  and 
Mr  F.  R.  Coles. 

Section  D,  across  the  N.E.  face  of  the  fort,  shows — a,  The  inner  slope  of 
debris,  rising  only  4  ft.  above  the  interior  at  this  point,  but  as  much  as  7  in 
some  other  places.  6,  The  top,  31  ft.  wide  and  hollowed,  as  seen  also  in  section 
E,  taken  on  the  S.W.  side.  This  rej)resents  the  fact,  which  seems  to  have 
escaped  observation  hitherto,  that  in  its  whole  circuit  the  top  of  the  wall  is 
pitted  with  shallow,  more  or  less  circular,  hollows  from  20  to  30  ft.  in  diameter, 
and  forty-eight  or  forty-nine  in  numljer.  c,  e^  The  exterior  slope,  55  ft.  in  length  and 
14  in  height,  covered  with  debris.  Here  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  debris  is  not 
continuous ;  28  ft.  down  there  is  an  unencuml)ered  strip  of  grass,  (2,  6  ft. 
wide,  beyond  which  the  debris  lies  again  for  21  ft.  to  the  edge  of  the  trench. 
I  found  this  strip  of  grass,  although  occasionally  overrun  by  stones,  to  be,  on  the 
whole,  a  marked  feature  all  along  the  N.E.  face.  0,  The  existence  of  a 
trench  here  has  been  doubted  by  Miss  Maclagan,  but  I  think  it  is  evident  enough, 
as  shown  in  both  sections  D  and  E.  I  found  it  in  general  to  be  very  free  from 
stone&  /,  A  mound  25  ft.  wide,  rising  only  2  ft.  above  the  trench  and  5 
above  the  exterior.  There  is  no  outward  indication,  that  I  could  see,  of  its 
being  anything  but  an  earthen  mound.    Roy  calls  it "  a  simple  earthen  breast- 
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work,"  and  probably  he  is  not  responsible  for  the  extraordinary  development 
and  form  given  to  it  in  the  engraving  (section  0). 

On  comparing  section  D  with  E,  taken  respectively  on  the  N.E.  and 
S.W.  faces  of  the  work,  differences  come  out,  j)robably  due  to  the  compara- 
tive gentleness  of  the  slope  on  the  N.E.  face.  Here  it  is  neither  so  long  nor 
so  high  as  in  D ;  it  is  interrupted  about  the  middle  by  a  level  space,  o,  7  ft. 
wide,  and  the  whole  surface  is  thickly  covered  with  debris,  instead  of  having 
the  grassy  interval  of  the  S.E.  section.  The  trench  is  again  quite  distinct, 
but  it  has  no  outer  mound. 

It  is  impossible  from  these  surface  characteristics  to  understand  the  original 
structure,  but  I  believe  that  excavation  would  reveal  remains  of  masonry  re- 
presenting a  wall  poesiblv  30  to  40  ft.  thick.  Whether  the  pitting  on  the  top 
IS  due  to  mere  searching  for  stones,  or  had  a  structural  origin,  is  a  question  whicn 
also  could  onlv  be  solved  bv  excavation.  Possibly  there  were  really  two  con- 
centric walls,  the  interspace  beiuff  filled  up  with  cellular  building  of  some  kind 
or  another ;  and  there  may  have  been  another  and  slighter  wall  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  slope  on  the  edge  of  the  trench.  The  division  of  the  debris  on  the 
slope  into  an  upper  and  lower  strip,  as  shown  in  section  D,  favours  this  supposi- 
tion. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  outer  line  of  defence.  Roy  calls  it  *'  a  double  in- 
trenchment,"  ana  his  section  C,  fig.  100,  represents  two  mounds,  h^  i,  with  a 
trench  between.  Where  my  section  (D)  was  taken,  however,  I  found  nothing 
but  a  trench,  ky  with  a  I5-ft-wide  level  terrace,  l,  in  its  rear,  and  this  con- 
tinued to  be  the  case  alon^  a  great  part  of  the  N.E.  face,  although  towards 
the  two  ends  there  was  a  sliffht  mounding  both  inside  and  outside  the  trench. 
The  total  dimensions  of  the  White  Caterthun  are  1300  by  840  ft  and  the  area 
of  the  citadel  is  470  bv  210  ft. 

It  seems  as  if  there  nad  been  but  one  entrance,  situated  at  the  E.  end,  where 
now  a  mere  footpath  passes  over  a  hoUow  in  the  stony  debris.  At  the  opposite 
end  are  two  similar  paths,  and  it  is  possible  that  one  of  them  indicates  the 
position  of  a  second  entrance,  but  neither  of  them  passes  through  a  well-marked 
nollow  like  the  path  at  the  £.  end. 

46.  The  Brown  Caterthun  (fig.  52),  |  m.  N.E.  of  the  last,  is  described  by 
Roy  as  being  "  fortified  by  several  slight  earthen  intrenchmente.*'  Their  present 
slight  character  may  be  partly  due  to  the  boggy  nature  of  a  great  portion  of  the 
ground.  The  inner  ring  ^fi^.  52,  and  m,  section  B,  fig.  53),  now  scarcely  trace- 
able in  some  parts,  is  so  trifling  where  preserved  tliat  it  is  questionable  if  it  was 
intended  for  defence.  It  encloses  the  level  summit,  a  space  of  about  280  by 
190  ft. ;  but  a  little  way  down  is  a  second  much  stronger  ring,  n,  a  mound  8 
or  9  ft.  high  outside,  which  probably,  as  Miss  Maclagan  thinks,  conceals  a  stone 
wall,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  main  defence.  It  encloses  a  space  of  610  by 
480  ft.  The  next  ring  is  a  trench,  represented  as  perfect  by  Roy  and  the 
O.M. ;  but  I  found  no  remains  of  it  in  some  stretches,  although  to  the  N.E.  it 
was  not  only  well  seen,  but  had  slight  mounds  in  front  and  rear.  About  120 
ft.  farther  down  is  the  fourth  rinff,  p,  a  moimd  measuring  about  30  ft.  across 
and  5  or  6  in  height  to  the  outsiue.  About  30  ft.  lower  is  the  fifth  or  outer 
ring,  g,  consisting  of  a  slighter  mound  towards  20  ft  wide  and  rising  only  4  or 
5  above  a  narrow  trench,  which  is  bounded  outside  by  a  very  trifling  mound  6 
or  8  ft  in  width.    The  total  dimensions  are  1120  by  1010  ft. 
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The  enti'ana\s  throueh  sA\  thctic  rings  are  numerous.  Perliaps  some  of  tlieni 
are  nioclern  breaches,  but  as  they  are  simply  oi)ening8  and  nothing  more,  the 
point  cannot  be  deterniinoil  without  excavation,  Roy  seems  to  have  thought 
moet  of  them  genuine,  as  he  says  *Mhe  second  or  strongtvst  [ring]  has  no  less 
than  seven  gates." 

III.  SITES  OF  FORTS  WITH  LITTLE  OR  NO  REMAINS. 

1.  Craig  Obney,  2i  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Dunkeld,  1323  ft.  above  the  sea,  is  marked 
by  a  dotted  circle,  120  ft.  diameter,  as  the  site  of  a  fort.  I  have  no  informa- 
tion about  it. 

2.  Jackshaira,  li  m.  E.S.E.  of  Forteviof,  339  ft.  above  the  sea,  on  the 
highest  point  of  a  little  wooded  ridge  on  the  skirts  of  the  Ochils.  Tlie  O.M. 
represents  two,  jjerhaps  three,  concentric  rings  round  an  area  of  180  by  150 
ft.  with  an  inner  ring  of  80  by  60  ft,  the  whole  measuring  350  by  250  ft. 
I  could  only  find  three  faintly  marked  trenches  on  one  side. 

3.  Auchterhouse  Hill. — This  well  wooded  and  finely  sliajxjd  summit  of  the 


«.SE. 
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Fig.  54    Profiles  of  site  of  Fort,  Auchterhouse  Hill. 


SidlawR,  6  m.  N.N.W.  of  Dundee,  1400  ft.  above  the  sea,  11  m.  N.E.  of  the 
Parish"  Church  of  Auchterhouse,  has  'site  of  fort '  marked  on  the  O.M.  on 
its  very  top.  A  century  ago,  Dr  Playfair  saw  only  faint  traces  of  a  fort.  All 
that  I  found  were  a  few  stones  suitable  for  building  at  the  edce  of  a  steep 
slope  of  30  ft.,  on  which  were  two  concentric,  low,  artificial  looking  mounds 
which  could  not  be  traced  far.  This  was  the  natural  boundary  to  the  S.E. 
On  the  N.W.  the  hill  slope  from  the  blunt  conical  site  is  continuous,  and  offers 
no  natural  limit.  To  the  S.W.  the  descent  is  very  abrupt^  and  to  the  N.E.  it 
falls  on  a  considerable  plateau.  The  general  nature  of  the  site  will  be  under- 
stood from  the  rough  sections  (fig.  54).  The  interior  of  the  fort  was  probably 
circular,  and  may  have  measurea  about  2(X)  ft.  diameter. 

4.  Dumbarrov\  at  Kirkton  Farm,  2J  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Dunnichen  Church. 
A  single  oval  ring  of  120  bjr  100  ft.  is  marked  on  the  O.M.  on  the  top  of  a 
knoll  544  ft.  above  the  sea,  rising  but  little  above  the  high  and  pretty  level  land 
to  the  S.,  but  with  a  descent  of  300  ft.  to  the  low  country  on  the  N.  The  site 
is  much  overgrown  with  brushwood,  and  I  could  see  nothing  but  a  few  large 
stones  lying  about. 
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IV.  DUBIOUS  WORKS  OR  SITES  MARKED  FORT 

OR  CAMP  ON  THE  O.M. 

1.  Smith  Tulehan. — A  fort  is  marked  here  on  the  O.M.,  2  m.  N.N.E.  of 
Fowlis  Wester,'  1  m.  S.  of  the  Almond,  60()  ft.  above  the  sea,  in  a  field  sloping 
northward  to  a  small  bum.  The  green  elevation,  5  to  9  ft.  high  ana  80 
across,  shows  natural  rock  cropping  out  on  the  top.  Breaks  reveal  quantities 
of  large  and  small  stones,  and  tnere  is  something  like  a  circle  of  stones  under 
the  turf  about  a  foot  high,  round  the  foot  of  the  mound.  This  puzzling  place 
did  not  seem  to  me  to  bear  any  resemblance  to  a  fort. 

2.  Duncan^ s  Camp,  on  Bimam  Hill,  600  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  2  m.  S.S.E.  of 
Dunkeld  Church,  is  drawn  on  the  O.M.  as  a  low,  flat-topped  elevation,  triangu- 
lar, with  rounded  angles,  measuring  alx)ut  180  by  100  ft.  I  have  not 
seen  it  and  have  no  information  about  it. 

3.  Caledonian  Camp. — Tliis  pretentious  name  is  given  on  the  O.M.  to  an 
extensive  enclosure,  3  m.  W.N.W.  of  Blairgowrie,  on  Lornty  Bum,  Gormack 
Muir.  An  irregular  rectangular  space  of  about  4000  by  2000  ft.  is  enclosed 
by  the  *  Buzzart  Dykes,'  described  to  Dr  Joseph  Anderson  by  some  natives  as 
'  teal  dikes.'  It  is  on  irregular  ground,  600  to  850  ft.  above  tne  sea,  and  a  great 
many  cairns  are  marked  on  the  O.M.  both  inside  and  on  the  muir  bevond. 
Dr  Anderson  saw  some  of  them,  and  thought  they  were  not  sepulchral,  but 
might  be  remains  of  shielings. 

£  Rol/s  Reed. — This  is  the  peculiar  title  of  a  work  also  marked  '  fort '  on 
the  O.M.,  but  which  seems  to  me  to  be  a  dubious  fort.  It  is  1^  m.  W.  bv  N. 
of  Rescobie  Church  on  an  irregular  plateau  not  quite  on  the  summit  of  the 
ridge,  here  about  550  ft.  above  the  sea,  that  runs  on  to  Turin  Hill  fort.  The 
work  has  no  natural  strength,  and  has  an  inner  circular  area  65  ft.  diameter, 
which  falls  from  3  to  5  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  exterior,  except  to  the  W. 
It  is  enclosed  by  a  low  mound,  18  ft.  wide  and  only  1^  hijB;h,  of  small  stones, 
as  far  as  can  be  seen,  with  a  few  large  flat  ones  not  of  the  kind  commonly  used 
for  fort  wall-faces. 

5.  Druids  Camp,  die  of,  is  marked  on  the  O.M.  3|  m.  S.S.W.  of  Stone- 
haven on  hiffh  table-land  480  ft.  above  the  sea.  There  seem  to  be  no  remains, 
and  I  conla  get  no  information  about  the  place  or  the  origin  of  the  name,  but 
I  did  not  go  to  the  spot 

6.  Gamp,  MontgoUlnim. — Near  the  farm-hoiLse  of  that  name,  on  the  top  of  the 
very  gentle  yet  prominent  *  Camp  Hill '  of  the  O.M.,  450  ft.  above  the  sea,  2  m. 
X.E.  of  Arbuthnott  Church,  is  an  irregularly  circular  mass  of  stones  about  60  ft. 
diameter,  the  outer  edge  of  which  is  marked  irregularly  by  some  large  rough 
stones  not  suitable  for  building.  One  huge  block,  apparently  pulled  from  its 
place  and  blown  up,  must  have  been  6  ft.  square  when  entire.  But  the  mass 
consists  of  smallish  water-worn  stones,  such  as  are  abundantly  ploughed  up  in 
the  adjoining  field.  Mr  F.  R.  Coles,  after  making  a  careful  examination  and 
taking  a  plan,  l)elieves  that  this  is  a  ruined  cairn.  A  number  of  large  stones  lie 
scattered  to  the  N.E.,  which  he  thinks  are  the  remains  of  a  second  cairn. 

7.  BUtckill  Gamp. — The  site  indicated  on  the  O.M.,  J  m.  N.X.W.  of  Dun- 
nottar  Casftle,  |  m.  S.  of  Stonehaven  harbour,  I  found  to  be  a  space  enclosed 
on  the  S.E.  by  a  precipice  rising  from  the  head  of  Strathlethan  Bay,  on  the 
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N.W.  by  a  straight  mound  only  2  ft.  high  and  6  wide,  on  the  S.W.  by  a 
branch  at  right  angles  to  the  last ;  and  it  is  not  enclosed  on  the  N.E.  The  &Bt- 
named  mound  is  on  the  summit,  250  ft.  above  the  sea,  of  the  enclosed  area,  which 
slopes  so  steeply  to  the  precipice  that  the  work  cannot  have  been  a  fortress  of 
any  kind,  more  particularly  as  the  mound  is  so  trifling. 

V.  DUBIOUS  WORKS  OR  SITES,  POSSIBLY  MILITARY, 
NOT  MARKED  *  FORT »  OR  *  CAMP '  ON  THE  O.M. 

1.  Dunnichen, — On  the  top  of  this  detached  height  764  ft.  above  the  sea,  |  m. 
N.  of  Dunnichen  Church,  overlooking  the  supposed  scene  of  Ecgfrid,  King  of 
Northumbrians  defeat  in  685,  the  remains  of  a  fort  were  visible  according  to 
Knox,  op.  dt.j  p.  118.  I  have  not  been  there,  but  nothing  is  marked  on  the 
O.M. 

2.  Green  Cairn,  Ij  m.  W.S.W.  of  Fettercaim,  200  yds.  S.  of  Caimton 
cottage  on  the  high  road,  is  the  name  of  a  little  eminence,  measuring  about  200 
by  140  ft.  on  the  O.M.  My  notes  of  it  have  been  lost,  but  my  recollection  is 
that  it  was  raised  about  20  ft.  above  a  level  field,  that  it  had  an  irregularly  flat 
top,  rough  with  many  closely  aggregated  indefinite  little  mounds  and  frag- 
mentarynut  circles  (?),  but  with  no  clear  signs  of  fortification. 

3.  IntrenchmeTii  is  the  name  on  the  O.M.  of  a  straight  momid  about  450  ft. 
long  in  Drumsleed.  Wood,  J  m.  S.E.  of  Fordoun,  300  ft.  above  the  sea,  running 
parallel  with  and  a  little  withdrawn  from  the  edge  of  a  steep  descent,  on  an 
elevated  flat.  The  jparish  minister,  the  Rev.  J.  Menzies,  pointed  out  to  me  that 
several  other  mounds  run  off  at  right  angles  from  the  main  one,  but  they  are 
little  more  than  broad  undulations  of  the  groimd,  whereas  the  '  Intrenchment ' 
is  substantial  in  height  and  width.  The  remains  are  puzzling  but  not  sugges- 
tive to  me  of  fortincations.  Knox  says  that  the  country  people  call  the  place 
*  The  Scotch  Camp.* 

4.  The  Law,  Tumulm,  are  the  titles  given  on  the  O.M.  to  a  mound  1^  m. 
W.N.W.  of  Kinneff  Church,  and  300  yds.  N.  of  Lai^e  Castle  site.  An  ex- 
tensive cutting  on  the  W.  side  shows  sandy  soil  and  a  few  rounded  stones.  The 
flat  top  measures  75  by  33  ft.  .It  may  have  served  as  a  simple  mote  or  for- 
tress, but  it  is,  I  should  think,  of  natural  formation,  as  is  a  similar  mound,  with 
its  long  axis  in  the  opposite  direction,  however,  about  100  yds.  to  the  N. 

5.  Castle  Hilly  1000  yds.  S.  by  W.  of  Kinneff  Church,  on  the  edge  of  a  sea 
cliff,  is  represented  as  a  strongly  marked  artificial  mound  on  the  O.Ai.  I  found 
it,  however,  to  be  quite  inconspicuous  and  entirely  without  remains  of  building 
or  fortification. 

6.  Malcolm- 8  Mount,  2  m.  W.N.W.  of  Stonehaven,  J  m.  N.E.  of  Fetter- 
esso  Church,  150  ft.  above  the  sea.  Growing  crops  prevented  me  from  getting  up 
to  it,  but  it  looked  on  a  near  view  as  if  a  natural  moimd  rose  to  an  artificiail 
one.  Taking  the  enclosed  and  planted  top  as  the  artificial  part,  it  is  a  regular 
circle  100  ft.  diameter  as  marked  on  the  O.M. 

7.  Remains  of  Ramjxirt  is  the  title  on  the  O.M.  of  a  mound,  only  a  foot  or  two 
high  and  6  wide,  that  cuts  off  the  promontory  called  The  Bo\cduns,  \  m.  S.E. 
of  Stonehaven  harbour,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Castle  Bay  of  Dunnottar.  This 
precipice-girt  point  consists  on  the  landward  side  of  a  squarish  flat  of  500  ft. 
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100  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  of  another  flat  beyond  it  at  the  extreme  point  about 
.'>0  ft  lower,  of  about  half  the  extent  At  the  neck  a  narrow  geo  cuts  in  from 
the  S.,  and  at  its  head,  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  flat,  a  ravine  begins  which 
gradually  descends  to  the  sea  on  the  N.E.  The  artificial  mound  also  starts 
from  the  head  of  the  geo  and  runs  down  tlie  bottam  of  the  ravine  to  the  rocks 
of  Bowduns  at  the  sea.  Thus,  although  it  cuts  acroas  the  neck,  from  its 
position  and  trifling  dimensions  it  can  hardly  be  considered  defensive.  A 
similar  mound  in  its  rear  courses  along  the  top  of  the  ravine,  but  this,  like  the 
other,  seemed  to  me  to  be  ek  fence  rather  than  a  defence, 

8.  Circular  Stone  Structures  in  Upper  GUnltjon. — In  this  remote  locality,  16 
m.  above  the  sufficiently  remote  Fortinsall  with  its  sauare  fort  in  the  flat 
and  Dun  Qeal  overlooking  it  from  the  hill,  it  is  remarkable  to  find,  within  the 
len^h  of  a  mile,  the  poor  remains  of  four  circular  structures,  too  large  for 
ordinary  hut  circles,  but  apparently  not  sufliciently  strong  or  well  built  to  have 
been  fortified  towers,  besides  being  on  indefensible  sites  in  the  level  bottom  of 


Chart  of  Rums  )n  Upper  Cirnlyon 


Fig.  55.  Chart  of  ruined  "Towers,"  Upper  Glenlyon. 

the  valley.  Towers,  however,  they  are  called  on  the  O.M.,  and  the  Gaels  call 
them  "Caiflteal,"  as  shown  in  the  chart  (fig.  55)  reduced  from  the  6-inch 
O.M.  These  names  are  also  recognised  by  Mr  Dimcan  Campbell  in  his  Book  of 
Garth  and  Fortingall,  Miss  Maclagan,  The  Hill  ForU,  dr.,  of  Ancient  Scotland, 
p.  85,  calls  them  circular  buildings,  and  describes  and  figures  three  of  them, 
one  of  which  seems  to  liave  a  single  row  of  stones,  set  on  end,  and  therefore 
not  very  suitable  for  the  foundations  of  the  outer  and  inner  facing  of  a  broad 
rubble  wall. 

Mr  Cimpljell  also  finds  no  leas  than  seven  MotehiUs  in  (ilenlyon,  but  they  do 
not  seem  to  !«  known  as  such  by  the  pe(>j)le,  and  the  O.M.  does  not  notice  them 
either  by  name  or  drawing,  except  the  Sithcan  (hinmlai,  17  m.  above  Fortin- 
gall,  which  is  drawn  on  the  O.M.  as  a  triangular,  flat  topped,  low  mound 
with  a  tower  on  it,  but  is  not  marked  Molehill.  The  tower  appears  to  be  a  mis- 
take, as  Dr  Joseph  Anderson  informs  me  it  is  a  small  green  mound.  One 
might  wish,  hoVvever,  to  know  more  of  the  Tarn  na  Cuairteig,  "  directly  above  the 
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Kerruclach  round  fort,  which,  Mr  Caiupbell  says,  *  puts  the  Tinwald  of  Man  to 
open  shame.' " 

Circular  Stone  Structures  in  Strathardle.— A  large  number  of  *hut  circles' 
and  other  circular  structures  of  larger  size  in  a  very  ruinous  state  have  been  de- 
scribed by  Dr  John  Stuart  at  Balnahothy  and  by  Miss  Maclagan,  who  also  gives 
plans  of  them,  as  well  as  of  others  at  Glenderhy,  Strathardle,  and  I  have  seen 
similar .  remains  near  the  '  Roman  Camp '  of  Raedykes,  near  Stonehaven. 
Doubtless  they  occur  elsewhere  in  our  district.  They  are  always  of  an  obscure, 
little  understood  character,  and  fall  very  doubtfully  if  at  all  under  the  head 
of  fortifications. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

I.  Class  op  Earthworks. 

(a)  Posidble  Motes, 

Number. — About  half  of  tlie  twenty-five  earthworks  (including  two 
in  the  Postscript)  have  some  claim,  on  structural  grounds,  although 
generally  a  feeble  one,  to  the  title  of  Mote,  With  one  exception,  the 
most  that  can  be  said  is  that  they  are,  on  the  whole,  more  like  motes 
than  forts. 

Height  above  tlie  Sea. — Like  the  other  earthworks,  they  contrast 
strongly  with  the  stone  forts  in  this  respect,  as  their  elevation  is  quite 
moderate.  The  only  two  that  climb  above  the  500  contour  line  are 
Amieful.,  700  ft.,  and  Dundee  Law,  572  ft.,  and  only  four  otliers 
reach  the  600  contour. 

Sites. — As  a  rule  they  are  not  on  positions  of  natural  strength — the 
exceptions  being  No.  8,  the  Torr ,  No.  9,  Dundee  Law — the  last  of 
which  has  perliaps  the  feeblest  claim  of  all  to  be  called  a  mote. 

Plans. — No.  1,  Cairn  Beth,  the  best  claimant,  appears  to  have  been  a 
typical  mote  with  a  base  court.  No.  11,  Amieful,  and  No.  12,  Canter- 
land,  are  simple  moated  mounds  on  paper,  but  the  resemblance  is  not  so 
satisfactory  in  the  field.  No.  8,  Tlie  Torr,  is  by  no  means  unlike  a 
terraced  mote.  As  to  No.  2,  Inchbrakie,  if  not  a  mote,  it  is  certainly 
difficult  to  call  it  anything  else.  It  has  the  mound,  the  surrounding 
trench,  and  an  outer  rampart,  but  its  unusual  sizci  and  the  feebleness  of  the 
rampart  are  contra-indications.  No.  10,  Castleton,  and  No.  11,  Dundee 
Law,  are  possible  examples  of  the  square  type  of  mote,  ntrnparted  and 
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trenched.  The  four  remaining  were  possibly  motes  of  the  simplest  type, 
mere  artificial  mounds  without  rampart  or  trench,  always  of  necessity  an 
uncertain  class. 

The  Name  Mote  in  the  Distrirt. — It  is  very  doubtful  if  the  name  ha^s 
been  applied  locixUy  to  any  of  these  works,  even  to  Nos.  3,  4,  and  5,  and 
I  failed  to  get  any  evidence  of  it  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  the  Regis- 
tmm  MagruB  Sigillx  I  lijxve  only  noticed  one  reference  to  a  mote  in 
the  three  counties — a.d.  1546,  "  lie  Moit  de  EiTole."  1  do  not  know  if 
there  arc  anv  remains  of  it,  but  none  are  marked  on  the  0.^1.  Three 
*  motehills '  iji  Perth  and  two  in  Mearns  are  also  mentioned,  but  the 
signilicaticni  is  prolxibly  different  from  that  of  *  mote.' 

(b)  Eartlien  Forts. 

Number. — The  total  number  of  apparently  earthen  forts  in  the  district 
is  thirteen,  including  two  described  in  the  postscri])t. 

Elevation  above  the  Sea. — As  with  the  motes,  the  elevation  is  very 
moderate,  with  the  exception  of  No.  17,  Evelick,  which  attains  890  ft., 
a  very  luiusual  height  for  an  earthwork.  It  is,  however,  not  a  deeply 
trenched  but  rather  a  terraced  fort.  The  next  highest  barely  passes  the 
500  contour  line,  and  oidy  two  others  reach  the  400  contour. 

Sites. — It  is  one  distinguishing  feature  between  this  sul>di vision  and 
the  motes  that,  whereas  all  the  most  probable  motes  are  on  weak  sites, 
the  forts  without  exception  are  placed  where  they  derive  considerable 
strength  from  the  nature  of  the  ground. 

Plans. — Wliere  the  constructors  had  a  free  hand,  the  fonii  approaches 
that  of  the  oval,  but  only  in  a  single  instance  is  the  oval  enceinte  of 
fortification  complete.  The  position  being  generally  at  the  straight  edge 
of  a  ste^p  bank,  which  was  left  unfortified,  compelled  the  form  to 
assume  a  somewhat  semi-oval  figure.  In  the  case  of  fortified  promontories, 
inland  or  on  the  coast,  where  tlie  fortification  is  confined  t(>  the  neck,  tlie 
fonn  of  the  fort  depends  entirely  on  that  of  the  cut-ofl'  point. 

The  only  complete  fortified  enceinte  is  at  Green  Castle,  Ko.  23.  It  is 
single,  consisting  of  a  rampart  and  trench,  of  uniform  strength  all  round. 
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and  tills  assimilates  it  to  the  stone  forts.  But  I  could  sec  no  sign  of 
stone  about  it,  and  the  fine  broad  rampart  was  amply  accounted  for  by 
the  deep  and  wide  trench  from  which  it  was  no  doubt  taken.  In  three 
instances,  all  of  cut-off  points,  the  fortified  line  was  only  single,  but  in 
the  other  examples  of  that  type,  and  in  all  the  ordinary  forts  with  incom- 
plete semi-oval  fortifications,  the  lines  wen*  double  or  treble.  Terraced 
fortification  seems  only  to  have  l)een  employed  at  Ev€licl\  Xo.  17. 

Water  Supply. — Most  of  the  earthen  forts,  as  well  as  the  motes,  had 
a  pretty  direct  access  to  streams  running  close  under  their  sites,  but 
whether  they  had  springs  or  cisterns  inside  is  uncertain,  as  not  a  single 
native  earthen  fortress  in  the  district  has  ])een  excavated. 

Relu'8, — For  the  reason  just  given,  we  are  equally  ignorant  of  the 
relics  they  may  contain. 

Import  of  the  Distinctions  between  tlve  Earthen  and  the  Stone  Forts. — 
Although  the  earthen  differ  from  the  stone  fortresses  in  the  lowness  of 
tlieir  situation,  theh'  structure,  and  their  geneiully  incomplete  enceintes 
of  fortification,  it  would  be  rash  to  conclude  that  these  distinctions 
tlepend  on  a  difference  of  date  or  of  race  in  the  builders.  They  can  all 
l)e  explained  by  the  differences  natural  to  sites  on  the  hills  or  in  the 
valleys,  and  by  the  ea.se  with  which  stoneworks  can  lie  thrown  up  on  the 
former,  and  earthworks  in  the  latter. 

II.  Stone  Forts. 

Number, — The  number  of  stone  forts,  reckoning  as  such  all  that  have 
the  (titadel  of  stone,  whatever  the  nature  of  the  outer  defences  may  be, 
is  twcinty-three — but  few  for  so  large  a  district. 

Elevation  above  tfie  Sea, — The  greiit  comparative  elevation  of  stone 
forts  is  shown  by  the  facts  that  only  one  of  the  twenty-two  comes  do\vn  to 
the  500  contour,  whereas  only  four  of  the  twenty-five  earthworks  come 
up  to  it ;  and  that  none  of  the  latter  come  within  100  ft.  of  the  1000 
<'.()ntour,  while  six  of  the  stone  forts  are  aljove  it,  and  five  more  within 
100  ft.  of  rciiching  it.  The  highest  of  all,  Dun  MorCy  Glenalmondy  is 
no  less  than  1520  ft.  al>ove  the  sea. 
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Sites. — With  the  exception  of  No.  27,  Dun  Qeal^  wliich,  although  on 
a  height,  is  approachable  by  easy  slopes  all  round,  all  the  stone  forts  are 
strongly  protected  on  one  or  more  sides  by  precipices,  ravines,  or  steep 
slopes. 

Plans, — The  great  majority  are  oval  in  form,  although  in  some  the 
oval  is  so  broiul  as  to  approach  the  circle.  Only  in  a  few,  which  are 
chiefly  tower-like  structures,  is  the  form  circular  or  very  nearly  so. 

In  seventeen  of  the  twenty-three  stone  forts  the  artificial  zone  of 
fortification  is  a  complete  one  of  uninternipted  stone  wall,  often  with 
little  or  no  diminution  of  its  thickness  where  the  natural  defence  is 
strong,  greatly  contrasting  in  these  respects  with  the  earthen  forts.  In 
one,  Xo.  25,  Dundurn,  the  enceinte  is  also  complete,  hut  this  is  effected 
by  drawing  a  series  of  stone  walls  irregularly  from  one  inaccessible 
precipice  to  another.  In  No.  31,  Ogle  Hill,  and  No.  33,  Rossie  Lawy  the 
fortified  zone  is  also  complete,  but  a  great  part  seems  to  have  consisted 
not  of  stone  walling,  but  of  terracing.  In  No.  32,  Ben  Effery^  the 
same  double  system  appears  to  have  been  used,  but  one  side,  a  straight 
precipice  edge,  was  unfortified,  and  this  with  No.  24,  Dunmore^  which 
has  a  semi-oval  front  of  fortification  from  edge  to  edge  of  an  in- 
accessible bank,  are  the  only  instances  of  an  incomplete  artificial  enceinte 
in  the  twenty-three,  with  the  possible  exception  of  No.  36,  which  is 
so  dilapidated  that  no  opinion  can  be  formed  about  it. 

Development  of  the  Fortification, — In  four,  Nos.  27,  29,  33,  and  41,  the 
enceinte  is  single  and  simple.  No.  44,  Finavon,  has  in  addition  a  mound 
at  one  end,  doubtfully  artificial,  but  connected  by  an  earthen  ramp  with 
the  main  work.  In  three,  Nos.  26,  30,  and  35,  there  is  an  annex  at  one 
end.  In  No.  37,  Camac,  the  annex  goes  so  far  round  as  almost  to  form 
a  second  enceinte,  and  in  28,  Dun  MacTucU,  a  second  enceinte  is  also 
nearly  completed  by  an  annex  at  one  end,  and  advanced  stone  walls  at 
the  other.  In  Dron,  No.  38,  two  large  annexes'  give  a  false  appearance 
of  a  double  enceinte,  but  they  are  merely  slightly  fenced.  In  the 
remaining  eleven,  excluding  the  too  dilapidated  No.  36,  the  enceinte  is 
either  double  or  treble,  sometimes  partially  quadruple. 

fOL.   xxxiv.  H 
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StrtU'ture  of  iJie  Walls. — This  has  lieen  determined  with  or  without 
excavation  in  ten  of  the  twenty-two,  and  in  all  these  it  is  of  the  same  tyj)e, 
the  faces  being  of  well-built  dry  masonry,  and  the  core  of  rudely  built 
rubble  work.  Two — No.  34,  Castle  Law,  and  No.  35,  Abemethy — have 
had  wooden  Wcams  in  addition.  As  in  all  the  Scottish  stone  forts  that 
have  been  investigated,  there  appe4irH  to  1h*  no  i)roi>ared  foundation,  and 
when  the  wall,  as  generally  happens,  stands  on  the  edge  of  a  descent, 
the  outer  face  is  lower — sometimes  much  lower — thjin  the  inner  one. 
There  seems  little  reason  to  <loubt  that  tlie  walls  of  the  other  stone  forts 
of  the  district  are  simply  buried  under  the  ruins  of  their  upi)er  part  or 
under  the  accumulated  overgrowth  of  soil  and  vegetation  of  centuries. 
Finavon,  No.  44,  as  a  much  vitrified  work,  is  a  possible  exception, 
although  Dr  O.  A.  Jamieson,  who  saw  sections  made  thi-ough  the 
enceinte,  declares  in  his  rather  incomprehensible  description  that  it  was 
a  built  wall  buttressed  .with  vitrif action. 

Water  Supply.  — From  their  general  sites  on  i)ointed  heights  at  con- 
siderable elevations  the  stone  forts  have  not  the  ready  access  to  streams 
which  the  earthen  forts  often  jwssess.  Neitlier  are  springs  generally 
found  near  them  at  present  on  the  hillsides.  Abemethy,  No.  35,  has 
an  exceptionally  good,  rea<ly  suj>ply  in  the  dammed-up  loch  close  below 
it,  aiid  also  had  a  large  rock-cut  cistern  inside.  Hollows  in  tlie  interior 
of  several,  as  at  Denoon,  'So.  41,  Barra,  No.  42,  Finavon,  No.  44,  and 
the  White  Caterthun,  No  45,  may  indicate  the  existence  of  old  wells 
or  cisterns,  but  in  most  of  the  areas  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Relics. — The  number  of  relics  found  has  been  remarkably  small,  but 
only  two  of  the  forts  have  been  scientificidly  excavated.  The  result, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  is  that  the  finds  are  compatible  with  the  existence  of 
the  forts  about  the  Roman  period,  Imt  not  necessarily  earlier,  and  that 
the  range  is  consideral^ly  into  mediaeval  times. 

Brochs, — Several  circular  foundations  of  Brocli  size  remain,  but  it  is 
very  doubtful  if  any  really  were  Brochs.  One  that  I  have  seen,  Robs 
Reedy  has  been  included  in  my  class  of  dubious  works,  and  it  is 
not   constructed   of   the  regular  masonry   required   for  a   Broch ;    the 
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same  may  be  said,  I  think,  of  the  *  Towers'  in  Glenlyon,  as  figured 
hy  Miss  Maclagan,  and  descril)ed  to  me  by  Dr  Joseph  Anderson. 
The  circular  work  at  Tyndun,  No.  29,  is  too  large  for  a  Broch,  and 
if  this  is  a  less  difficulty  with  Dun  GecU,  No.  27,  the  width  of 
its  wall  is  scarcely  sufficient.  In  all  respects  the  most  likely  Broch 
foundation  is  the  excavated  circular  wall  18  ft.  broad,  with  an  area  of 
36  ft.  enclosed,  at  The  Laics,  No.  39,  but  in  the  absence  of  evidence 
of  a  contained  stair  or  chambers  it  cannot  be  proved  to  be  the  wall 
of  a  Broch. 

VUrified  Forts. — It  cannot  be  said  that  the  authorities  for  vitrified 
forts  in  the  district  have  done  anytliing  to  clear  up  the  obscurities  that 
haunt  this  class  of  objects.  Rather  have  they  done  much  to  illustnite 
the  extraordinary  discrepancies  as  to  mere  facts  that  meet  the  inquirer 
into  their  history  at  every  turn.  Take  The  Laws,  No.  39,  and  we  find 
l)r  John  Jamieson  describing  the  two  walls  and  all  the  immense  mass 
of  building  within  as  thoroughly  vitrified,  whereas  Mr  Neish  asserts  there 
was  no  vitrification  in  the  wall  faces,  the  absence  of  which  I  verified, 
and  that  vitrified  masses  were  only  found  in  the  backing  or  rubble  of  the 
wall.  Or  take  Dunsinnan,  No.  40,  where  Playfair  makes  no  mention  of 
vitrifaction,  while  Stewart  asserts  that  the  whole  interior  buildings  were 
full  of  it,  and  that  it  was  also  used  on  the  wall  face. 

The  fort  best  entitled  to  be  called  vitrified  is  Finavon,  No.  44,  but  only 
in  the  second  degree.  It  cannot  be  compared  with  Carradcde,  in  Argyle, 
with  its  70  ft.  of  continuous  vitrifaction  standing  up  as  a  wall,  still  less 
with  the  Arisaig  fort  on  Eilean  nan  Gohliar^  recently  verified  by  Dr 
Robert  Muiu'o  to  be,  to  a  height  in  one  place  of  9  ft.,  a  continuous 
vitrified  wall  wherever  it  is  visible,  and  comparatively  little  of  it  is 
overgrown.  Finavon  rather  ranks  with  Tap  &  JVoth,  Aberdeen,  where 
there  is  much  vitrifaction,  but  as  the  late  Mr  Macdonald,  Huntly  Farm, 
found,  bearing  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  un vitrified  stone,  and  where 
in  one  of  his  two  complete  sections  no  vitrifaction  was  found  from  top 
to  bottom.  This  was  also  proved  to  be  the  case  by  sections  at  Finavon, 
These  two  forts  differ,  however,  in  the  position  of  the  vitrifaction,  which 
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was  certainly  at  and  near  the  top  at  Tap  o*  Noth^  whereas,  if  we  may 
believe  Dr  Jamieson,  it  buttressed  a  built  wall. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  suggested  under  this  head  that  the  quantities  of  loose 
blocks  of  vitrifaction  apparently  found  at  The  Laios  and  Dunsinnan  may 
have  been  got  from  vitrifietl  walls  which  preceded,  on  the  same  site,  the 
unvitrified  walls  now  existing. 

Distinction  between  the  Forts  op  this  and  other  Districts 

IN  Scotland. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  make  a  comparison  with  all  the  other  groups 
in  Scotland,  but  confining  the  comimrison  to  Argyle,  the  differences  are 
very  marked — perhaps  more  so  than  in  any  other  case.  One  manifest  dis- 
tinction is  that  one-half  of  the  forts  in  our  district  are  of  earth,  while  it 
is  doubtful  if  a  single  earthen  fort  exists  in  Argyle.  This  may  be 
partially  due  to  the  abundance  tjf  stone  everywhere,  in  high  or  low 
ground,  in  Argyle,  together  with  the  rarity  of  deep  soil  suitable  for  mak- 
ing entrenched  works.  But  more  marked  distinctions  are  the  large 
number  and  small  size  of  the  forts  in  Argyle,  and  the  small  number  and 
large  size  of  the  forts  in  our  district.  When  it  is  considered  that  vast 
tracts  in  Argyle  are  destitute  of  forts,  171  seems  a  large  number  for  the 
occupied  tracts,  as  compared  with  the  45  scattered  pretty  generally  over 
Perth,  Angus,  and  Mearns.  But  the  difference  in  size  is  even  more 
striking.  Adopting  the  standards  used  in  my  work  on  Early  Fortifica- 
tions in  Scotland,  it  comes  out  that  of  164  measurable  forts  in  Argyle,  81 
are  very  small,  72  small,  10  considerable,  and  only  1  large,  whereas  in 
our  three  counties,  of  44  measurable,  5  are  very  small,  13  small,  19  con- 
siderable and  7  large ;  or,  dividing  them  into  two  classes  as  large  and 
small,  76  per  cent,  in  the  three  counties  and  only  8  per  cent,  in  Argyle 
are  large,  and  92  per  cent,  in  Argyle  and  only  24  per  cent,  in  the  three 
counties  are  small. 

These  contrasts  derive  some  interest  from  the  fact  that  the  one  set  are 
in  the  land  first  occupied  in  Scotland  by  the  Scots,  and  the  other  in  the 
seat  of  the  chief  power  of  the  Picts.     If  we  caimot  positively  affirm  that 
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they  are  the  forts  of  the  Scots  and  Picts  respectively,  it  is  at  least  a  very 
reasonable  supposition. 

That  our  knowledge  of  the  forts  in  the  whole  district  is  still  so  im- 
perfect is  due  mainly  to  the  want  of  excavation.  Only  two  have  been 
excavated  scientifically,  and  two  unscientifically,  and  the  clear  and  instruc- 
tive results  obtained  in  the  first  case  are  as  encouraging  to  further 
scientific  effort  as  the  confusion  and  misconceptions  that  followed  in  the 
second  should  warn  us  against  investigations  undertaken  with  insufficient 
means  to  complete  them  or  without  expert  guidance.  It  seems  strange 
that,  while  means  are  found  to  carry  on  scientific  investigations  at  the 
utmost  ends  of  the  earth,  the  hidden  mysteries  of  our  own  country,  so 
ready  at  hand  and  so  comparatively  easily  unearthed,  should  remain 
neglected.     But  apparently  neither  the  hour  nor  the  man  has  come. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

In  the  account  of  the  Society's  excavation  of  Ardoch  it  is  recorded 
that  seven  fortified  works,  noticed  by  writers  of  the  18th  century  as 
existing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  *  Roman  Road '  that  runs  from 
Ardoch  to  Strageath  and  beyond  Gask,  had  disappeared,  and  could  not 
even  be  accurately  localised.  Two  of  them,  however,  have  been  quite 
recently  rediscovered  by  Mr  Alexander  Mackie,  and  have  been  exca- 
vated under  his  supervision  by  permission  of  Mr  Samuel  Smith,  M.P., 
and  Mr  Kington  Oliphant,  the  proprietors.  Unfortunately,  the  discover)- 
was  so  recent  that  neither  could  the  forts  be  marked  on  my  map,  nor 
could  the  descriptions,  with  the  plan  taken  by  Mr  Mackie  (fig.  56),  be 
inserteci  in  their  proper  place  in  the  narrative. 

No.  47,  Orchill  Fort^  is  situated  about  ^  m.  N.  of  the  house  of  the 
same  name,  and  within  the  policy,  600  ft.  above  sea,  on  the  wooded 
Muir  of  OrchiUj  in  the  sharp  angle  of  junction  of  two  trifling  rills.  From 
the  one  to  the  S.  the  ground  rises  steeply  40  to  50  ft.  to  the  interior 
of  the  fort.  On  this  side,  further  strengthened  by  a  marsh|  no  artificial 
defence  was  deemed  necessary,  at  least  no  evidence  of  such  was  found 
at  the  edge  of  the  bank ;  but  the  comparatively  weak  northern  face  has 
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been  fortifiud  by  n  aeiuiovul  line  of  Ciirtliworks,  wmiiirisiiij,',  wliei'e  fully 
developed,  (1)  ii  scarp  10  ft  hi(,'Ii ;  (2)  a  nitlier  iingled  troin;li;  (3)  a 
mound  5  ft.  high  and  25  wide ;  (4)  a  rounded  trench,  6  to  7  ft.  deep,  of 


Fig.  S6.  Earthen  Fort,  Orchill. 

which  the  counterscarp  is  rather  liiglier  tlian  the  aoarp ;  (5)  n  mound  rising 
3  or  4  ft.  above  the  exterior.  But  not  all  i>f  these  are  (arrteil  round  the 
whole  front  of  fortification.     They  are  found  on  its  western  lialf,  where 
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the  interior  luis  a  coiiimund  northwaixl  of  only  a  few  feet,  ])ut  eastward 
the  exterior  ground  falls  away,  and  the  slope  from  the  interior  is  steep, 
ami  here  only  the  upfKir  scarp  (1)  and  iis  trench  (2),  much  reduced  in 
size,  are  met  with.  At  the  eastern  sharply -pointed  end  of  the  fort,  where 
the  narrow  front  could  only  hold  a  •  few  defenders,  the  first  mound  (3), 
and  its  trench  (4),  again  appear,  in  front  of  (1)  and  (2),  to  strengthen 
this  weaker  point. 

(Jn  continuing  the  transverse  section  through  the  inner  area,  two  small 
trenches,  a  and  fc,  alx)ut  18  in.  deep,  were  discovered,  curving  round 
parallel  with  the  earthworks,  one  about  10  ft.  in  rear  of  the  top  of  the 
scarp,  the  other  from  about  12  to  18  ft.  in  rear  of  the  first.  They  con- 
taine<l  flat  stones  or  flags,  generally  disarranged,  but  in  some  places  still 
standing  on  end,  so  as  to  line  the  sides  of  the  trenches,  e  in  the  enlarged 
section,  leaving  a  Bimce  about  8  in.  wide,  which  was  tilled  with  earth, 
containing  decayed  or  charred  wood  in  small  fragments  but  in  large 
quantity.  It  seems  a  fair  conjecture  that  these  trenches  held  palisades, 
and  that  the  stone  linings  were  intended  to  assist  in  supporting  and 
tixing  them.  In  some  places,  the  same  woody  earth  was  found  beneath 
the  stones,  as  if  the  ends  of  the  palisades  had  been  fixed  into  a  founda- 
tion-beam. 

No.  48,  Kempi/y  Gash, — Tliis  fort,  much  levelled  >)y  the  plough,  so 
closely  resembles  the  last  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  a  plan  of  it. 
The  position  is  1|  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Findogask  Church,  200  ft.  above  sea, 
on  Kempy  Knoll,  from  which  there  is  a  steep  descent  eastward  to  a  rill, 
tributary  of  Cowgask  Burn.  This  naturally  strong  side  is  unfortified, 
but  a  semi-oval  double  entrenchment,  with  a  single  small  *  palisade  trench,* 
exactly  like  those  on  No.  47,  protects  the  N.W.  front,  which  is  accessible 
by  a  gentle  ascent.  The  S.W.  end  is  approached  by  a  narrow  ridge, 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  int(»rior,  and  here  the  a])rupt  end  of  the 
trenches,  before  reaching  the  edge*  of  the  descent  to  the  rill,  shows 
where  the  entrance  had  l)een.  The  dimensions  over  all  are  385  by  215 
ft.,  and  of  the  interior  250  by  165  ft.  The  inner  trench  is  alx)ut  15  ft. 
wide  and  7  deep,  and  the  outer  one  8  ft.  wide  and  3  to  4  do(»p ;  but 
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tliese  dimensions  would  })e  greater  wlien  the  ploiighed-down  rampart,  now 
17  ft.  wide  on  the  top,  retained  its  full  height.  The  front  of  fortification 
is  48  ft.  broad,  including  the  *  palisade  trench,'  but  narrows  to  34  ft.  at 
the  entrance.  The  *  palisade  trench*  is  there  carried  further  than  the 
defensive  trenches,  and  it  contains  stones  set  on  edge,  charred  wood,  and 
black  mould,  like  the  similar  trenches  of  No.  47. 

As  palisade  trenches  have  not  been  previously  noticed  in  Scotland^  I 
am  fortunate  in  being  able  to  conclude  my  account  of  the  forts  of  South 
Pictland  with  a  record  of  so  interesting  and  novel  an  observation ;'  in 
forts,  moreover,  which  have  been  rediscovered,  after  escaping  notice  for 
more  than  a  century.  No  pottery  or  other  relics  of  any  kind  were 
found  in  either  of  them. 

II. 

NOTES  (1)  ON  AN  ANCIENT  INTERMENT  RECENTLY  DISCOVERED  AT 
THE  LEITHIES;  (2)  A  KITCHEN  MIDDEN  AT  THE  RHODES  LINKS  ; 
AND  (3)  A  CIST,  WITH  AN  URN  OF  DRINKING-CUP  TYPE,  NEAR  THE 
WEST  LINKS,  NORTH  BERWICK.     By  JAMES  T.  RICHARDSON,  M.D., 

TlGHNAMABA,    NORTH   BERWICK. 

AnderU  Interment  at  Tlie  Leithies.—A  high  tide  which  lately  washed 
away  the  lower  part  of  a  grassy  slope  adjoining  the  Ijcach  in  a  small  ba}' 
a  short  distance  to  the  E.  of  North  Berwick  exposed  a  bank  of  water- 
worn  stones,  from  which,  at  a  distance  of  4  ft.  or  thereby  from  the  sur- 
face, some  human  bones  were  observed  protruding.  On  removing  tlie 
sand  and  stones  forming  the  bank  a  skeleton  was  foimd,  placed  at 
full  length  on  its  back,  lying  somewhat  N.E.  by  S.W.,  with  the 
head  to  the  N.  Tlie  arms  were  folded  across  the  chest  with  the 
hands  resting  on  the  shoulders.  The  body  had  been  laid  simply  among 
the  stones,  and  was  not  encased  in  anything  resembling  a  cist.  No 
articles  of  any  kind  were  found  buried  along  with  it.  The  bones  were 
in  a  very  brittle  condition,  and,  as  far  as  could  be  judged,  from  the  shape 
of  the  lower  jaw  and  the  condition  of  the  teeth,  were  those  of  an  adult 
of  middle  age.     The  teeth  were  complete  in  number,  with  the  exception 
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of  a  canine  tooth  which  had  been  lost  during  life,  and  both  the  canine 
and  incisors  were  much  worn  down,  presenting  a  flat  surface  and  expos- 
ing the  dentine.  From  the  i)elvis  l>eing  broken  up  it  was  impossible  to 
determine  the  sex.  There  was  noticeable  a  marked  flattening  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur  and  a  small  indented  facet  on  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  articular  surface  at  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia, — a  condition  of 
these  bones  found  among  existing  races,  or  members  of  them,  who  prac- 
tise a  squatting  posture.  There  were  no  evidences  of  other  interments  at 
this  s|x>t,  whereas,  at  a  distance  of  4  m.  further  £.,  in  a  bank  of  sand 
similarly  situated,  cisted  burials  are  pretty  numerous,  also  lying  N.  and 
S.,  but  in  this  case  the  bodies  have  not  been  laid  at  full  length. 

KUrlien  Midden  at  the  Rhodes  Links. — In  one  of  the  bunkers  recently 
formed  in  the  Rhoiles  Links,  when  laid  out  a  few  years  ago  as  a  golf 
course,  several  pieces  of  old  pottery  were  recently  picked  up  which  had 
been  exposed  by  the  drifting  of  the  sand.  On  digging  in  this  bunker 
there  was  found,  at  a  distance  of  3  ft.  beneath  the  surface  of  the  Links, 
an  area  of  fine  black  earth  about  5  yds.  wide  by  3  in  breadth.  This 
mould  rested  on  sand,  and  was  2  ft.  thick  in  the  centre,  thinning  off 
gradually  to  the  edges.  A  well-marked  stratum  of  shells  ran  through  it, 
and  pieces  of  broken  pottery,  fragments  of  bones,  wood  ashes,  etc.,  were 
found  scattered  throughout  its  substance.  The  whole  area  was  dug  over, 
and  each  spadeful  of  earth  carefully  examined.  This  resulted  in  secur- 
ing a  considerable  quantity  of  pieces  of  earthenware,  varying  in  quality 
and  colour,  including  a  fine  buff-coloured  ware ;  a  red  kind  covered  with 
a  greenish  glaze ;  and  a  very  coarse  grey  variety.  Some  of  the  ware  was 
glazed  on  both  sides,  some  on  one  side  or  the  other,  and  many  of  the 
pieces  were  coated  with  soot  on  the  outer  surface.  It  was  found  possible 
partially  to  reconstruct  an  oval-shaped  vessel  (fig.  1)  7  ins.  in  height  by 
11  ins.  in  its  longest  diameter.  This  vessel  was  glazed  internally  over 
the  bottom  and  had  a  well-defined  rim.  Its  outer  surface  was  thickly 
coated  with  a  layer  of  soot,  and  bore  no  evidence  .of  having  had  handles 
attached  to  it.  Much  of  the  i)ottery  was  undoubtedly  sujierior  to  any  of 
the  medisBval  ware  hitherto  found  in  the  district     There  were,  at  least, 
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twunty  dill'ei-ciit  )>nttenis  iif  i-ima.  The  I)r4  of  shells  wjw  toiii]K>SMl 
muiiily  of  tliiiHit  of  the  liiii|H.-l  und  jwriwiiikle,  htjjetlier  with  »  f<!W  oyster 
shullu  itml  claws  of  the  (;<1il>lu  cnili.  Tin-  lx)in.'»  vrnrc  those  of  the  <ii, 
sheep,  uiiil  pig,  with  hoiub  tiiih  hiiiI  hirU  Itones.  There  waa  alui  the 
(greater  part  of  a  human  occipital  biiiie,  hut  no  vestige  of  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  skeleton.  Two  pieces  of  flint,  appearing  to  have  heen  flakeil, 
au<l  several  good-Kized  lumps  of  alng  completed  the  find. 


the  kitchen  middan  o 


(7m/  near  the  Weitt  Link-. — While  di^-ging  a  drain  in  a  field  which 
slopes  iloivn  to  the  golf  links  at  North  Berwick,  the  workmen  come  iiimii 
a  cist  measuring  3  ft.  hy  2  ft,  at  a  distance  of  IJ  ft.  below  the  sur- 
faen.  Tliis  cist  contiiineil  a  skeleton  in  a  Iwnt  |>osturp,  with  the  skull 
lying  lieaide  the  legs.     It  was  evidently  that  of  n  young  jx^rsou,  as  the 
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I'liipliyseB  (if  tho  long  Ixiiies  wore  imt  ossifiei!,  and  the  fiuiit  teeth  were 
very  slightly  l>luiik-d.  Tho  Iwiiee  were  in  a  fairly  tirni  atati:.  At  the  aide 
of  this  akeletou  were  tlie  fnigmeiits  of  an  iini  (fig.  2),  luifortmiately  broken 
when  tlie  cist  was  opened.  The  side  on  wliieh  the  urn  wae  lying  had 
been  dissolved  away,  possibly  by  its  contents,  whicli  seemed,  from  a 
deposit,  to  have  been  of  a  fatty  nature.  Externally  and  internally  the 
clay  of  which  the  um  was  made  had  been  smoothed  by  the  hand  or  by 
Bome  spatulate  instnunent,  and  there  were  no  marks  nf  the  iKitter'x  wheel. 


Fig.  2.  Porlion  of  an  urn  from  a  cist  near  the  West  LJnkB. 

It  was  only  partially  reddened  by  firing  on  the  two  surfaces,  and  was 
exceedingly  friable.  This  um  was  of  the  drinking-eup  type,  with  a  zig- 
zag ornamentation  ronnd  the  brim,  while  that  around  the  Ixxly  of  the 
vessel  consisted  of  circular  bands  of  six  lines,  alternately  horizontal  and 
l»rpendiciikr,  filled  in  with  chevron  markings.  As  tlie  style  was  un- 
Tisnal  and  the  ornamentation  somewlmt  clalMtrate,  pliotogmphs  were  taken 
of  the  two  pieces,  and  these  show  the  imttern  sufficiently  clearly.  The 
cist  had  no  other  contents. 
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ITT. 

THE  SCOTTISH   DE   gUENCYS  OF   FAWSIDE   AND   LEUCHARS. 
SUPPLEMENTARY  NOTES.     By  JOSEPH  BAIN,  F.S.A.Scor. 

One  regrets  that  the  author  of  the  interesting  paper  on  this  family  ^ 
did  not,  besides  those  he  refers  to,  consult  these  other  authorities  below,^ 
for  he  would  have  made  it  much  more  complete.  As  I  have  had  to 
examine  their  history  in  editing  these  calendars,  I  can  say  this  Anth 
some  confidence. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  family  came  from  Normandy  with  Duke 
William ;  the  roll  of  Battle  Abbey  is  of  very  little  authority,  and  it  has 
been  thought  by  some — the  late  Mr  John  Gough  Nichols  for  one^ — that 
they  came  from  Gascony,  their  arms  (mascles)  representing  a  kind  of  flint 
found  there.  The  first  of  them  who  appears  in  the  English  Pipe  Rolls  is 
Saher  de  Quency,  in  1157,  in  Northamptonshire,  receiving  a  remission 
of  25s.  on  his  land.  His  son  Robert,  as  stated,  acquired  Leuchars  and 
other  lands  in  Scotland,  by  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Nes,  son  of 
William  ;  but  her  name  was  Orabilis  or  Orabla,  not  Eva,  and  she  herself 
(not  a  sister)  was  the  widow  of  an  Earl  of  Mar.**  This  Robert  was  at 
Jerusalem  in  1192-93,  and  died  before  1197-98,  when  his  son  Saher  is 
found  in  possession  of  Buk})y,  Lis  grandfather*s  land  in  Northampton 
(Pipe  Rolls).  The  Robert  whose  widow  Eva  granted  the  Melrose  charter 
is  probably  the  younger  brother  of  Earl  Saher,  and  man*ied  Hawyse  or 
Ilavoise,  easily  read  "  Eva,"  ^  one  of  the  four  co-heiresses  of  Chester,  who 
survived  him.     As  for  the  date  of  Saber's  earldom,  he  is  styled  by  King 

1  Proccedi'ngs,  vol.  xxxiL  pp.  275-94,  by  W.  W.  Ireland,  M.D. 

^  Burke's  Extinct  Vccragc  ;  the  Complete  Peerage  of  **G.  E.  C";  the  ChurtiUarii 
of  St  Andrews ;  Skene's  Celtic  Scotland ;  Hist,  MSS,  Commission,  4th  Report, 
p.  460,  on  the  De  Quency  Charters  in  Magdalene  College,  and  the  four  vols,  of 
Calendars  of  Scottish  Documents  edited  by  myself. 

''  Winchester  volume  of  the  ArcJiosological  Institute,  1845. 

*  Celtic  Scotland^  iii.  68  ;  Magd,  Coll,  Chart^s  ;  Cimrt,  St  Andrews ;  and  Mr 
Burnett,  Lyon  Herald,  on  the  Earls  of  Mar,  Gcnralogv<t.,  Oct.  1887,  p.  179. 

*  Scottish  Calendar^  No.  555. 
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John  an  " Earl"  on  28th  April  1209,  when  giving  him  leave  to  bring  a 
ship  from  Leuchars  to  Lynn.^  On  20th  December  1218,  he  was  fitting 
out  a  ship  in  Galloway  to  touch  at  Bristol  for  arms,  etc.,  for  his  intended 
voyage  to  Jenisalem,^  so  evidently  had  not  yet  started.  He  died  on  the 
Crusjide  some  time  before  21st  July  1220.* 

In  treating  of  his  son  Koger,  second  Earl,  I)r  Ireland  has  fallen  into 
some  difficulties.  He  identifies  Earl  Roger's  eldest  daughter,  Margaret, 
second  wife  of  Sir  William  de  Ferrars,  afterwards  fifth  Earl  of  Derby, 
with  the  lady  who  was  aMucted  by  Sir  William  Douglas  at  Tranent  about 
January  1288-89 — in  other  words,  with  her  own  daughter-in-law  !  Sir 
William  de  Ferrars,  second  son  of  this  fifth  Earl  of  Derby  and  his  wife 
Countess  Margaret,  received  Groby  from  his  mother,*  and  died  in 
January  1287-88  (Hilary  Term),^  leaving  by  his  first  wife  an  only  son 
William,  then  aged  18,  and  his  second  wife  a  young  widow,  Alianora 
Lovaine,  doubtless  well  dowered.^  It  was  this  lady,  not  her  mother-in- 
law  CJountess  Margaret  (then  a  woman  of  mature  age),  who  was  carried 
off  by  Douglas.  Dr  Ireland  errs  in  good  company,  for  even  John  Riddell 
confused  her  with  another  lady.''  Douglas  had  a  son  by  her,  named 
Hugh,  nearly  two  years  old  in  1296,^  and  instead  of  dying  in  York  Castle 
in  1302,  died  in  the  Tower  of  London  about  20th  January  1298-9,  where 
he  had  been  imprisoned  certainly  during  1297.^  Sir  William  de  Ferrars 
(II.),  the  stepson  of  the  aMucted  lady,  as  the  eldest  De  Quency  co-heir, 
bore  their  chief  arms  at  Falkirk  in  1298,^®  and  was  summoned  to  Parlia- 
ment as  Lord  Ferrars.  He  also  held  Leuchars,  besides  extensive  lands 
in  Galloway  and  Ayrshire,  and  flourished  till  1325,  a  conspicuous  man, 
signing  the  English  barons'  letter  to  the  Pope  in  1320.  A  transaction 
is  recorded  on  19th  January  1316-17,^^  by  which  he  and  his  wife  Elena 
settle  their  manor  of  Groby,  failing  heirs  of  their  own  bodies,  on  Sir 


'  SeoUish  Calendar,  No.  442. 
'  Ihid,,  No.  703. 
»  Ibid.,  No.  771. 

*  Ibid.,  IL  No.  175. 
»  Ibid,,  No.  329. 

*  Burke's  Extinct  Peerage, 


'  Scottish  Peerage  Law  (1833),  p.  176. 
**  Scottish  Calendar,  ii.  p.  178. 
»  Ibid.,  Nos.  957,  960,  1054-5. 
JO  Falkirk  Roll,  by  H.  Gough,  F.S.A. 
"  Scottish  Calendar,  iii.  No.  534. 
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Murdac  of  Menteth,  a  Scotsman,  formerly  esquire  to  de  Ferrars.  As 
they  had  a  son  and  heir  Henry,  then  aged  14,  tliis  is  singukr.  This  son 
Henry  succeeded  his  father  as  Lonl  Fernirs  of  ( iroby  and  died  in  1 343, 
succeeded  by  his  son,  a  third  Sir  William  Lonl  Ferrars  of  Groby,  also  a 
man  of  some  note.  Thougli  Rolmrt  IJruce  (as  Dr  Ireland  says)  had 
swept  the  land  of  the  De  Quency  lieirs  and  other  hostile  families,  his  son 
David  II.  was  minded,  had  he  been  able,  to  restt^re  them.  In  an  indent- 
ure about  November  1363,*  in  a  list  of  English  nobles  who  were  to 
regain  their  lands  in  Scotland,  appeal's  the  "  Sire  de  Ferrers,"  this  thinl 
Sir  William.  From  his  grandson,  a  fourth  Sir  William  Lord  Ferrars  of 
Groby,  descend  the  present  chief  lineal  representatives  of  the  De 
Quencys,  viz.,  the  Earls  Ferrars,  Townsends,  Greys  of  Groby,  besides 
others  less  known. 

I)r  Ireland  is  not  quite  correct  in  his  notices  of  the  Comyns,  Earls  of 
Ikichan,  anotlier  branch  of  the  De  C^uency  co-heirs.  Sjjeaking  of  John, 
the  Lvst  of  them,  he  repeats  the  story  that  his  wife  Isal)ella  was  imprisoned 
four  years  in  a  cage  on  a  turret  of  Berwick  Castle.  Had  he  said  in  a  turret 
he  would  have  been  nearer  the  truth.  There  is  nothing  to  countenance 
the  notion  that  such  prisoners  were  hung  outside  of  walls  like  birds,  and 
the  king's  warrant  does  not  say  so.  From  a  contemporary  warrant  for 
the  imprisonment  of  a  Welshman  of  note  in  Bristol  Castle,^  it  is  clear 
that  a  cage  was  a  wooden  structure  inside  of  a  castle,  and  the  ])risoner 
was  oidy  shut  in  at  night  for  security  against  escai)e.  To  supix)se  that  a 
human  being  could  survive  four  years'  exposure  in  a  cage  hung  on  a 
wall  in  our  climate,  is  to  credit  the  impossible ;  and  cruel  as  the  punish- 
ment was,  it  fell  short  of  this  barbarity.  Her  husband,  Earl  John,  did 
not  survive  till  1312;  he  died  before  3rd  December  1308  ;3  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  nieces,  daugliters  of  his  brother  Alexander,  who  had  pre- 
deceased him — Alice,  the  elder,  carrying  the  earldom  to  her  husband 
Henry  de  Beaumont,  now  (or  lately)  represented  by  the  Stapletons, 
liarons  Beaumont,  in  whose  favour  the  abeyance  was  terminated  in  1840."* 

^  Scottish  CaUiulai-f  iv.  No.  92,  there  printed  for  the  first  time.     '*'  Ibid,,  iiL  No.  16. 
'  lUid.f  iii.  No.  59.  *  Complete  Peerage,  art.  **  Fernirs." 
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With  these  addenda,  Dr  Ireland's  pai)er  will  afford  a  good  idea  of  the 
career  of  the  great  hut  short-lived  house  of  De  Quency  in  Scotland. 
They  are  made  in  no  pretence  of  8Ui)erior  knowledge,  but  simply  as  facts 
with  which  I  liave  necessarily  Ijecome  familiar  during  my  ten  or  more 
years'  study  of  the  records  of  England  bearing  on  Scotland.  And  I  hope 
Dr  Ireland,  who  has  bestowe<l  great  \mn8  on  his  pai>er,  will  accept  them 
as  the  contribution  of  a  Ijrother  antiquary  to  a  very  interesting  and  little 
known  subject. 

As  already  o])served,  the  De  Quency  charters  in  the  Magdalen  College 
Library,  which  number  several  hundreds,  contain  some  new  particulars 
of  the  family.  Mr  Macray's  report  on  them  shows  that  Earl  Saher, 
l>esides  a  daughter  Lora,  wife  of  William  de  Valoiues,  had  two  nephews, 
8ir  Roger  and  Saher  de  St  Andrea,  men  of  some  note,  whom  I  had 
alreiidy  observed  in  the  records  of  the  early  part  of  the  13th  century.^ 
One  of  them  is  now  represented  by  the  Foyamlx?  family,  as  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury  (then  Mr  Fo^jambe)  informed  me  some  yeiirs  tigo.  Sijice  then,  had 
time  and  opi>ortunity  served,  I  have  often  wished  to  examine  these 
^lagdalen  charters,  believing  they  would  reveal  much  of  the  De  Quency 
connection  with  Scotland.  The  annexed  pedigree  will  make  the  fore- 
going clearer. 

^  ScoUish  Calendar,  i.,  Nob.  555,  745,  etc. 
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Roger  de  Queucy, 
Earl  of  IVinchester. 


(1)  (5J)       I 

Sibilla  Marshal  =  Sir  William  de  Ferrars  =  Margaret  de  Queney,  heiress  of  Groby 

5th  Earl  of  Derby  + 1294. 

+  1263. 
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Cliartley,  etc. 
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IV. 

NOTE  ON  THE  ANTIQUITY  OF  THE  WHEEL  CAUSEWAY. 
.  By  F.  HAVERFIELD,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

Ou  13th  May  1895,  Dr  James  Macdonald  read  to  this  Society  a  paper 
on  the  alleged  Roman  road  in  Roxburghshire,  commonly  called  the 
Wheel  Causeway.  He  admitted  that  the  Causeway  wtis  a  real  road  of 
some  sort,  but,  for  reasons  which  seem  to  me  satisfactory,  he  denied  that 
it  possessed  any  claim  to  be  considered  a  Roman  road.  He  did  not, 
however,  go  on  to  discuss  its  history,  and  his  silence  i)roduced  a  doubtless 
unintentional  impression  that  it  might  l)e  a  very  modern  affair,  first 
dignified  by  some  over-enthusiastic  antiquary  with  the  title  Causeway. 
1  was  rash  enough,  myself,  to  suggest  as  much  in  an  article  which  I 
wrote  two  or  three  years  ago  on  the  Maiden  Way  (Transactions  of  the 
Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Arch.  Society^  xiv.  432).  A  *  Wheelrig 
Head '  and  a  *  Wheel  Kirk '  are  close  ])y,  and  Wheel  Causeway  might  (I 
thought)  have  been  named  after  them.  This  suggestion  I  find  to  be 
wrong :  lx)th  road  and  name  can  lay  claim  to  a  respectable  antiquity, 
and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  put  together  a  few  details  about  them. 
Though  the  road  is  not  Roman,  it  was  used  in  the  Middle  Ages  as  a  pass 
from  the  headwaters  of  the  North  Tyne  in  Northumberland  to  tlie  head- 
waters of  the  Jed  and  other  tributaries  of  the  Teviot. 

The  facts  which  concern  us  may  be  arranged  in  order  of  date,   as 

follows : — 

A.D.  1296.  In  May  1296  Edward  I.  of  England  went  from  Roxburgh  by 
way  of  Gardeford  and  Wyel  (Wiel,  Wiell,  Wyell)  to  Caatleton  ana 
Imck  a^in,  as  is  testified  in  hia  "  Itinerary."  This  "  Itinerary,"  which 
exists  m  two  practically  identical  versions,  the  one  French,  the  other 
English,  lias  lien  printed  three  times.  It  was  communicated  to  the 
London  Society  of  Antiquaries  on  Feb.  9th,  1826,  and  printed  in 
Arckceologia,  xxi.  495,  and  it  was  issued  by  the  Bannatyne  Club  in  the 
first  volume  of  its  Miscellany  (i.  275)  in  1827  and  in  the  Instrumenta 
Publica  or  Ragman  Rolls  (p.  178),  published  by  the  same  club  in  1834. 
The  names  throughout  the  "  Itineniry  "  are  ill-8i)elt,  l)ut  it  is  proba))le 
that  Gardeford  is  Jedburgh,  and  Wyel  is  Wheel.  No  causeway  is 
mentioned,  but  the  route  taken  is  significant.  Edward  travelled  from 
the  Jed  water  along  the  line  usually  assigned  to  the  causeway  till  he 
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descended  into  the  valley  at  the  top  of  the  North  Tyne,  and  thence  he 
went  to  New  Castleton  by  the  route  which  is  followed  to-day  by  the 
North  Tyne  branch  of  the  North  British  Railway. 

A.D.  1348.  A  reference  to  the  Caiiella  of  Whele  occura  at  this  year  in  the 
Rotuli  Scotice  (i.  724).  I  owe  the  reference  to  Mr  R.  B.  Armstrong's 
Histiyry  of  LiddesdaU  (1883),  p.  86. 

A.D.  1533.  In  1533  an  English  raid  was  carried  into  Scotland  by  the 
Wheel  Causeway,  and  a  description  of  it  by  the  then  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, who  was  not  hi  nisei  i  present,  exists  among  the  MSS.  of  the 
British  Museum.  The  description  is  quoted  hy  Sir  Walter  Scott  in 
his  notes  to  the  first  cAnto  of  the  "L;iy  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  and  I  need 
not  rej^eat  it  in  full.  The  materiiil  iNissages  state  that  the  English 
met  "  at  Wawhopo  ujwn  North  Tyne  water  alx)ve  Tyndaill,  .  .  .  and 
so  invadet  Scotland  at  the  hour  of  viij  of  the  clok  at  nvght,  at  a  place 
called  "Whele  Causay."  They  proceeded  to  burn  Branxliolm  and  other 
neighlx)uring  houses,  and  retired  down  Liddesdale.  The  account  adds 
that  "  Gedworth  {i.e.,  .Jedburgh)  is  from  the  Wheles  Caasay  vi  myles." 
The  toi)Ographj'  is  not  quite  accurately  given,  for  Wawhope  is  not  in 
England,  as  is  implied,  but  eight  or  ten  miles  north  of  the  norder,  and 
Jeolnirgh  is  more  than  six  miles  from  the  Causeway,  but  these  are 
simple  inaccuracies  committed  by  a  narrator  who  was  not  present  and 
did  not  know  the  ground.     They  need  not  disturb  us. 

A.D.  1590.  A  map,  dated  Dec  1590,  now  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum  and  pulilished  in  the  London  Archasologia  (xxii.  161)  shois'^ 
the  *  Wlieele  Causey '  on  the  watershed  1  Kit  ween  the  North  Tyne  and 
Liddesdale,  close  to  what  is  now  called  Deadvs^ter  ;  thence  it  passes 
northwards  out  of  the  map  in  the  direction  generally  given  it.  It  is 
plainly  a  route  from  the  top  of  the  North  Tyne  northwards  into 
Scotland. 

A.D.  1600.  The  *  Quheill  in  Liddisdale  *  is  mentioned  as  Ijelonging  to 
Jedburgh  Abbey  (Armstrong's  Liddesdale^  p.  86). 

A.D.  1608.  Timothy  Pont  in  his  map  of  Liddesdale  marks  the  Wheele 
Fell  but  no  Causeway. 

It  appears  from  these  facts  that  the  route  of  the  Wheel  Causeway  was 

in  use  as  early  as  1296,  and  the  name  familiar  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Dr  Macdonald  has  told  us  that  the  roadway  shows  signs  of  intentional 

mending  at  various  points,  and  we  may  therefore  conclude  that  we  have 

in  it  a  medisBval  moorland  track.     It  would  })e  idle  to  speculate  on  the 

derivation  of  the  name.      Obviously  it  may  have  been  called  *  Wlieel ' 

because  it  was  comparatively  adaj)ted  to  wheeled  traffic  :  on  the  other 

hand,  *  Wheel '  occurs  by  itself  long  before  the  term  *  Wheel  Causeway/ 

and  it  may  be  a  place  name  of  quite  diflbivnt  significanc(\ 
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NOTICE  OF  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  A  CIST  CONTAINING  THREE  URNS 
OF  FOOD  VESSEL  TYPE  AT  DUNCEA  HILL  FARM,  PENCAITLAND. 
By  JOSEPH   ANDERSON,  Assihtaht  Sroretary  and  Krrpek  of  the 

MUSEDM. 

I  first  heard  of  tlii.i  interesting  iliscovery  from  Mr  A.  Agiiew  Ralston, 
factor  to  the  Right  Hon.  t)ie  Earl  of  Hoi)etoiin,  on  ivliose  pr<>i>erty  tlie 
fann  of  Duncra  Hill  is  aitunt«<l.  Mr  Ralston  kindly  called  here  witli  one 
of  the  lUTiH,  su^'gentiii'T  at  thi>  mine  time  that  I  should  writ*'  to  ^Ir  JuineH 
Elliot,  the  farmer,  requesting  him  to  bring  in  the  other  two  that  they 


Fit;.  1.  Uru  (No.  1)  loanA  in  o  cist  nt  Duncra  Hill.     {{.) 
mi^ht  be  all  exhibited  to  the  Society  together  and  the  description  of  the 
discovery  placed  on  record  in  tlie   Society's   ProreaUnge.      Mr   Elliot 
was  kind  enoTifjli  to  comply  at  once  with  my  reipiest,  and  fo  far  .ts  he 
knew  oxplained  the  circimiataiicca  of  tlio  discoveiy. 

Tlie  place  where  the  cist  was  fumid  is  a  aanily  knoll  in  one  of  llic 
Keldr^  and  the  cist  was  discovered  when  ploughin),',  the  cover  being  only 
11  ins.  under  the  sui-face.  Unfortunately  Jlr  Klliiit  was  not  present 
when  the  discovery  was  made,  but  the  ums  were  recovered  entire  and 
carefully  preserved.     The  cist  waa  of  the  tisual  tyjie,  the  cover  and  aides 
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tit  Hut  uH<lresried  stones,  and  the  bottiiin  unpuveil.  There  were  few  indi- 
cations of  tlie  burial  left,  the  iinly  i>ortiiin  of  the  lK>iieg  reeogiiisable 
being  tlie  shafts  of  two  foinnni.  liesidcs  the  three  urns,  no  other  objects 
of  an  artilicial  eluimeter  were  found  in  the  cist.  The  cist,  though  en- 
closing this  unusual  nuni)>er  of  unis,  waa  not  of  unusual  bjec.  It 
measured  3  ft.  6  ins.  in  length,  the  width  at  one  end  )>eing  2  fl.  11  ins., 
and  at  the  other  end  2  ft.  5  ins.,  the  depth  lieiiif;  alMut  2  fL  Unforlu 
tiatcly  the  relative  jiositions  of  the  unin  were  not  noted  at  the  time. 

The  laiyost  of  the  three  urns  (fig.  1)  is  5J  ins.  in  heif-ht  by  61  iuis. 
diameter  across  the  mouth.  It  has  n  slight  shoulder  at  2  ins.  lielow  the 
rim.     Alwve  the  shoulder  there  is  a  very  slight  contraction  towards  the 


Fig.  '2.  Un.  (No.  2)  from  a  t-lst  «t  Duiicr*  Hill.    (J.) 

r  n  a  I  hiAa  v  t  tl  1  ve  jh  t  t;  ]h.  b.  Ik  <(e  of  3}  s.  diuntettir. 
Tl      rn     s  f  lly  g       I  tl  ck  ess  si  ^1  tl     Ijcvelled  u  h  rds,  and  is 

on  ament<.d  th  fo  r  |>i  rail  I  rows  of  vhat  Io<.k  1  ko  n  pressions  of  a 
t  jly  twstel  cord  f  oars  hi  r  ■*,  r  ]te  I  )«  1  a  r  of  vlucli  eight 
totvelelst  ct  mire  10  s  may  Ite  o  tcl  el  f  tl  e  jilies.  The 
exter  r  a  on  e  t  1  f  r  1  ]  t  Imse  tl  1  r  zo  ti  1 1  n  Is  of  iinpreK- 
s  f  a  tl      ^  a  ra  „   1  tl  r>  hi     1    tl      k     Is    Iternating  witli 

j,le  f       irps      s    ftl  If        jl    d     alp        nf  w.nxI  or 

bu  e(  n.  prolx  1 1>  tl  u  I  Ua.  )abo  t  j  1  d  mct«  tl  e  impi'essioiis 
)>e         Ik)  t  ^    f    n  n  h  n  1  I  tl         1  si  u     ug  tl     e    1  of  tl  e  cylinder  oh 
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iitratly  ciil  iilTiiiul  i'Oiitiili;il  us  tlie  Hut  end  of  u  puiicjt.  Tliuru  ure  six  of 
tlie^^e  bitiiilK  mill  six  iitws  of  tlic  circular  iniprcssiuiis,  itiiil  the  jiart  next 
the  base  hjis  the  width  of  tlie  hand  of  thong  impressions  increased  to 
five.     Thfi  bottom  is  plain  and  slightly  concave  externally. 

The  second  um  (fig.  2)  is  similar  in  character  and  measuren  ij  ins. 
high  by  6J  ins,  in  diameter  across  the  mouth.  It  is  much  the  same 
shape  as  No.  1,  but  deeper  in  proportion  to  its  width,  and  slightly  more 
curved  lietween  the  lip  and  the  shoulder.  The  lip,  which  is  bevelled  in- 
wards, is  about  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  is  ornamented  with  a  single 


Fig.  3.  Urn  (N'o.  3}  from  n  cist  lit  Duncra  Hill,     (i.) 

row  of  rather  blunt  impressions  of  an  irregularly  oval  shape,  which  are 
repeated  round  the  outer  mai^in  of  the  rim.  The  exterior  of  the  Ixjwl 
ia  also  ornamented  from  lip  to  base  with  horizontal  bands  of  two  lines 
each,  alternating  with  two  rows  of  impressions  of  a  squarish  ended  punch, 
apparently  of  a  fioftish  material,  such  as  the  end  of  the  stem  of  a  plant. 
The  lines  between  appear  to  have  been  scored  in  the  soft  clay  and  not 
impressed.  They  are  done  in  lengths,  imperfectly  joined,  and  occasion- 
ally with  a  very  short  length  inserted  lietween  the  ends  of  two  longer 
lengths  that  have  not  joined  fairly.  The  bottom  is  plain,  3|  ins.  in 
diameter,  and  jilightly  concave  exteriorly. 
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The  third  urn  (tig.  3)  is  5i  ins.  in  lieight  by  5^  ins.  in  diameter  acrass 
the  mouth,  widening  to  al)out  7  ins.  at  the  shoulder,  which  is  al)out  the 
middle  of  its  height,  so  that  its  shape  is  that  of  a  truncated  cone  hoth  iip- 
wartls  and  downwards  from  the  shoulder,  with  a  slight  collar  a})ove  the 
l)ottom,  which  is  2^  ins.  in  diameter  and  (piite  flat,  not  ccmcave  externally, 
as  in  the  cjises  of  the  two  previously  described.  The  ornamentation  also 
is  different,  hut,  Jis  in  the  other  cases,  it  covers  the  whole  exterior  surface. 
The  lip,  which  is  slightly  bevelled  inwards  and  is  ^  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
is  ornamented  by  a  single  row  of  impressions  as  if  made  by  a  pointed 
implement  thrust  obliquely  into  the  soft  clay.  A  similar  row  of  impre.*?- 
sions  encircles  the  exterior  of  the  brim.  I^nderneath  them  is  a  horizon- 
tal line  of  impressions  as  of  the  teeth  of  a  ct)mlx,  and  l)elow  that  a  wide 
band  of  herring-bone  ornament,  also  made  by  the  teeth  of  a  comb.  Im- 
mediately above,  and  immediately  under  the  ridge  of  the  shoulder,  is  a 
row  of  oblique  impressions  strongly  marked,  underneath  them  a  wide 
Imnd  of  herring-bone  ornament,  and  round  the  collar  of  the  base  another 
of  the  strongly-marked  rows  of  oblique  impressions. 

Each  of  tliese  urns  is  specially  intore.sting  on  account  of  its  ornamenta- 
tion, and  the  discovery  of  three  of  them  of  this  particular  form  in  one 
cist  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  a  most  unusual,  if  not  unique,  experience  in 
Scotland 

It  is  pleasant  to  add  that  since  this  paper  was  written  the  three  urns 
constituting  this  unique  find  have  been  presented  to  the  National  Collec- 
tion by  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun. 
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^loNDAY,  St/i  Janiiary  1900. 

The  Hon.  JOHN  ABERCROMBY,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

A  Rillot  having  hopii  taken,  tho  following  Gentlemen  were  duly 
elected  Fellows : — 

The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Kintore,  G.C.M.G.,  LL.D.,  Keith  Hall, 

Inverurie. 
John  Crax,  11  Bnniawick  Street,  Edinhurgh. 
Captain  Georcie  S.  C.  Swinton,  .36  Pont  Street,  London. 

The  follo\\'ing  Donations  to  the  Muaeinn  and  Lihrary  were  laid  on  the 
tidile,  and  thanks  voted  to  the  Donors: 

(1)  By  the  Right  Hon.  The  P^arl  op  Hopetoun. 

Three  Urns  of  food-vessel  type,  from  a  cist  at  Duncra  Hill,  Pencaitland. 
[See  the  previous  Communication  l)y  Dr  Joseph  Anderson.] 

(2)  By  Rev.  John  Dickson,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  the  Author. 
Emeralds  Chased  in  Gold ;  or.  The  Islands  of  the  Forth  :  Their  Story, 

Ancient  and  Modem.     8vo.    1899. 

(3)  By  Sir  Archibald  Dunbar,  I^irt.,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  the  Author. 
Scottish  Kings— A   Revised  Chronology  of   Scottish  History.      8vo. 

1899. 

(4)  By  Dr  Andrew  Aitken. 

Large  Indijin  Pipe  or  Calumet,  niad(?  of  buffalo  liorn. 

(5)  By  tlie  Hon.  John  Abbrcromby,  Vice-President 

Irish  Gun-Money  of  James  IT. — Crown,  1690 ;  Half-Crown  and 
ShiUing,  1689. 

Medal,  in  copper,  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland — melioribvs  vtbre 
Patis,  1746. 
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(6)  By  IVofossor   Baldwin    SrENCBii,   M.A.,    University   of   Mel- 
bourne, through  Andrew  Lang,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

Cliuringa  of  shite,  jwiintetl  with  red  ochre  (fig.  1),  oval  in  shape,  6  bj'^ 
3  J  inclies,  covered  on  one  face  with  spirals  incised,  and  on  the  other  witli 
arcli-like  figures  of  parallel  lines,  from  the  Aninta  tribe.  Central  Australia. 

Bull-nmrer  of  wood,  11  l)y  IJ  inches,  painted  with  red  ochre,  and 
similarly  ornamented,  from  the  Arunta  tribe,  Central  Australia, 


Fig.  1.  Churinga  of  Slate,  from  the  Arunta  tribe,  Central  Australia,  (i.) 
(7)  By  Erskink  Bbveridge,  F.S.A.  Scot. 
Nine  Photographs  of  Broclis,  viz..  Castle  Telve,  Glenelg,  from  the 
north  (fig.  2) ;  Castle  Telve,  Glenelg,  from  the  south ;  Ca.stle  Troildau, 
Glonelg,  from  the  north ;  Castle  Troddan,  Glenelg,  from  the  south ;  Castle 
Chonil,  Glenelg,  from  the  east ;  Dun  DornadiUa,  in  Strathmore,  parish 
of  Durness,  Sutherland,  from  the  south  ;  Dun  Dornadilla  from  the  south- 
west ;  Nybster  Broch,  Keiss,  Caithness,  general  view ;  Nybster  Brocli, 
interior  view,  from  the  south. 
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(8)  15y  Sir  John  Stirijno  Maxwell,  Ikrt.,  F.S.A.  Scot. 
Sculptiirpd  Stonos  in  tho  Churcbyani  of  Oovan.     4to.    1899. 

(9)  l>y  Dr  Robert  Munro,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  tlic  Author. 

Prehistoric  Scotland,  and  its  ]*lacc  in  Euroj»ean  Civilisation  :  Being  a 
(loneral  Introduction  to  tlio  County  Hist<irics  of  Scotland.     8vo.    1899. 

(10)  By  Rev.  James  Campbell,  D.I).,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  the  Author. 
Balmerino  and  its  Ahhev.     Xew  Edition.     1899. 

(11)  By  Thomas  Smellie,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  the  Author. 
Sketches  of  Old  Kilmarnock.     4to.    1899. 

(12)  By  George  Hay,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  the  Author. 

History  of  Arbroath  to  the  present  time.    Second  Edition.    4to.     1899. 

There  were  also  Exhi])ited  :  — 

(1)  By  A.  (}.  Reiu,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

Original  Letter  of  Instructions  for  Sir  William  Fleming,  by  King 
Charles  II.,  dated  at  Breda,  22nd  May  1650.  [See  the  sulxsequont 
Communication  by  Mr  A.  O.  Rcid.] 

(2)  By  James  Bruce,  W.S.,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

Travelling  Case  of  Table  Requirements,  from  Kinnaird,  consisting  of 
Dagger  Carver,  Table  Knife  and  Fork,  Dessert  and  Fruit  Knives  in 
stamped  leather  sheath,  which,  jmssibly,  may  have  belonged  to  James 
Bruce  of  Kinnaird,  the  Abyssinian  tniveller. 

(3)  By  ^klr  William  Macdonald,  Moray  town,  Inverness. 

Axe  of  Oreenstone,  of  Caribbean  type,  said  to  have  been  found  on 
Culbin  Sands.  [See  the  subsequent  Communication  by  Mr  Thomas 
Wallace.] 

The  following  Communications  were  read  : — 
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1. 

REPORT  ON  STONE  CIRCLES  IN  KINCARDINESHIRE  (NORTH)  AND  PART 
OF  ABERDEENSHIRE,  WITH  MEASURED  PLANS  AND  DRAWINGS, 
OBTAINED  UNDER  THE  GUNNING  FELLOWSHIP.  By  FRED.  R  COLES, 
Assistant  Kkkper  of  the  Mi'skum. 

Having  l)een  appointed  by  tlie  Council  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland,  under  the  Gunning  Fellowship,  to  visit  and  report  on  the  Stone 
Circles  of  a  portion  of  north-eastern  Scotland,  I  beg  to  submit  the 
following  report,  which  is  illustrated  by  several  measured  plans  ^  and 
drawings.  Almost  throughout  this  survey,  I  enjoyed  the  willing,  and 
indeed  indispensable,  assistance  of  my  two  eldest  children,  several  of  the 
sites  examined,  in  Kincanlinesliire  especially,  being  now  so  densely 
crowded  with  larches  and  Scotch  firs  in  addition  to  luxuriant  under- 
growth, that  single-handed  commensuration  would  be  absohitely  imprac- 
ticable. I  maybe  permitted  to  state,  ])riefly,  the  methods  adoj)ted  in  the 
course  of  the  work.  After  a  general  look  around  the  area  to  be  surveyed, 
we  began  by  laying  off  an  oblong  wliich  included  the  Recumbent  Stone 
and  its  two  pillars  in  those  circles  where  this  characteristic  feature 
still  exists.  Then,  having  chosen  the  western  angle  of  the  west  pillar  as  a 
starting  jwint,  measurements  were  made  by  triangulating  from  this  to 
two  other  points  marke<l  ])y  pins,  and  so  on,  round  the  entire  space, 
taking,  of  course,  cross  check  lines  where  the  area  was  clear  enough  to 
atlmit  of  this.  In  a  few  rare  instances  we  ran  out  diagonals  from  each 
stone  throughout  the  whole  group,  by  using  a  stout  cord  and  measuring 
with  short  lengths  of  tape,  my  first  endeavour  always  being  to  treat  tlie 
circles  purely  from  the  surveyor's  point  of  view,  that  is,  merely  as 
mathematical  points,  and  paying  no  attention  to  anything  but  the  number 
of  feet  between  the  fixed  points  at  the  biuses  of  the  stones.  Afterwards 
we  took  the  correct  measurements,  first  of  the  Imses,  and  next  of  the 
heights,  of  each  Standing  Stone,  further  noting  whether  it  was  vertical  or 
out  of  plumb,  and  the  direction  of  its  leaning,  also  any  peculiarity  of 
*  The  plans  are  all  reduced  to  a  uniform  scale  of  20  feet  to  1  inch. 
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shape  at  its  summit,  and  of  its  mineralogical  compoHition.  When  all 
measurements  were  finished,  the  orientation  was  ascertained  as  carefully 
as  possible.  I  then  made  drawings  of  such  important  features  as  lent 
themselves  to  such  treatment ;  and  I  trust  I  worked  throughout  in  the 
spirit  of  one  who,  when  jilanning  the  great  series  of  Stone  Circles  at 
Carrow^more,  said : — "  I  examined  these  remains  day  after  day  with  an 
untiring  patience,  mapping  their  situations  and  noting  their  features,  till 
I  left  notliing  to  l>e  discovered,  and  secured  an  accurate  record  of  their 
present  state,  Iwfore  l)arlxirian  ignorance  litis  finished  its  work  of  destruc- 
tion." 1 

The  accompanying  map  (fig.  1)  of  the  district  surveyed  ^  during  the 
past  September  shows  twenty- two  sites ;  and,  in  explanation  of  their 
various  conditions,  four  different  signs  (for  which  see  the  map)  have 
been  used,  denoting  respectively — (1)  Circles  of  plain  free-standing  stones 
more  or  less  comi)lete  ;  (2)  circles  with  a  Recuml)ent  Stone ;  (3)  sites  of 
circles;  and  (4)  single  stones  reported  to  be  remnants  of  circles.  Be- 
ginning with  the  most  south-easterly  exam})le  in  this  district,  worked 
from  Banchory  as  headquarters,  we  have,  of  the  four  circles  on  King- 
causie  estate : — 

No,  Ij  Old  Bourtree  Bicsh,  now  in  a  sadly  ruined  sUite. — The 
ground  plan  (fig.  2)  shows  four  Standing  Stones  only,  but  three  of  these 
are  of  such  a  height  and  bulk  as  to  be  very  conspicuous  landmarks,  set  as 
they  are  on  a  slightly  rising  ground  within  two  miles  of  the  sea-shore, 
and  in  an  ojjen  country.  The  view  (fig.  3)  taken  from  the  N.W.  will 
give  a  good  idea  of  the  height  of  these  ponderous  blocks  of  porphyry, 
and  at  the  same  time  reveal  what  losses  this  circle  has  undergone. 

The  other  view  (fig.  4)  shows  a  large  and  bulky  stone  lying  partly  on 
its  edge  (R  on  the  ground  i)lan)  and  the  four  still  erect  stones  from  the 

»  The  Life  of  George  Prtrie,  LL.D,,  p.  260  (Stokes). 

'^  This  district  extends  inland  from  the  sea  nt  Portlethen  twenty-four  miles,  and  in 
breadth  it  comprises  Garrol  Wood  circle,  in  Durria,  up  to  the  circle  formerly  known  as 
the  Auld  Kirk  of  Tough  on  the  confines  of  Cluny.  Northwards  of  Aberdeen  its 
farthest  point  is  at  the  Standing  Stones  of  Dyce. 
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Fig.  2.  Old  Bourtree  Bush.    Ground  Flaii. 
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N.E.  All  the  stones  stand  on  a  mound  260  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
which,  near  the  centre,  is  rather  over  3  feet  high.  The  edges  on  the 
X.  and  X.E.  have  been  very  much  stmightened  by  the  plough,  and  its 
interior  is  now  in  siuih  an  utter  state  of  chaos  that  I  ileemed  it  better  to 
attempt  no  record  of  its  ridges,  crests  and  hollows,  or  even  to  map  out  the 
sites  of  any  loose  stones  and  boulders,  not  one  of  which  seemed  in  its 
original  position.  The  long  stone  on  the  vS.E.  point  is  doubtless  the 
Recumbent  Stone,  so  striking  a  feature  in  many  of  these  circles.  As  it 
lies,  it  measures  11  feet  6  inches  in  length;   buttliere  are  large  fragments 


Fig.  3.  Old  Boiirtree  Bush  from  the  N.W. 


Fig.  4.  Old  Bourtreo  Bush  from  the  N.E. 

close  to  its  north  end  which  appear  to  have  been  broken  oil'  it.^    Reckoning 

from  this  stone  we  tind,  18  feet  to  the  left,  a  tall  pointed  stone,  and  after 

an  interval  of  nearly  the  same  distance,  a  great  prostrate  block.     These 

are  respectively  Stones  I.  and  II.  of  tli(»  circle.     The  third,  which  is  of 

enormous  breadth,  over  6  feet  in  the  middle,  stands  about  20  feet  further 

on,  and  from  it  to  the  fourth  is  a  space  of  30  feet.     These,  and  the  small 

Standing  Stone  on  the  right  of  th(^  Recumbent  Stono,  are  all  about  which 

we  can  speak  with  confidence. 

*  If  it  origiually  touched  the  Pillar  Stone  on  the  right— the  usual  arrangement— 
this  Recumbent  Stone  must  have  been  fully  17  feet  in  length. 
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About  45  feet  north  of  Stone  IV.,  partly  running  in  to  the  Imnk,  is  a 
large  stone,  and,  almost  at  the  exact  X.  point,  is  another.  On  the 
assumi)tion  that  these  are  still  in  sifUy  this  "  circle  "  must  have  Iwen  in 
reality  an  oval  100  feet  long  hy  75  feet  hroad. 

Heights  of  the  stones  : — 

The  stone  just  north  of  the  Recumlient  Stone,  barely  4  feet  0  inches. 
The  Recumbent  Stone  3  feet  0  inches,  leaning  outwards. 
Stone  I.  is  6  feet  0  inches,  jwinted. 

„   III.  „  7    ,,    0       „     very  broad  and  jagged  at  top. 

„    IV.  ,,  ^    »i     ^       '>     inside,  but  10  feet  0  inches  outside. 

Distances  between  the  stones  :  centre  to  centre  : — 

IJetween  Stone  I.  and  II.  (fallen)     .         .         19  feet  6  inches 
,,         ,,     li.  ,,    111. 

IJetween  IV.  and  the  X.W.  stone    . 

„    the  N.E.  stone  and  the  angle  of  bank 


20 

6 

35 

0 

53 

0 

23 

6 

28 

0 

28 

0 

45 

0 

„    angle  and  the  north  stone    .         .         «v^     „   ^      „ 
„    N.  stone  and  N.E.  angle  of  bank  . 
,,    N.E.  angle  and  the  north  pillar    . 
„    the  north  i)illar  and  south  end  of 

Recumbent  Stone      .         .         .         20     „  0      „ 
„    south  edge  of  Recumbent  Stone 

and  centre  of  Stone  I.        .         .         18     „  0      „ 


Total  circumference,       290  feet  6  inches 

The  stones  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  porphyritic  granite,  very 
coarse  grained,  and  with  wide  veins  of  quartz.  Wisliing  to  render  this 
Report  as  complete  as  possible,  I  had  the  weight  of  the  respective  Re- 
cumbent Stones  carefully  computed  by  my  friend  Mr  R.  G.  J.  Watson, 
ordained  surveyor.  The  computations  were  made,  of  course,  from 
measurements  of  only  so  much  of  each  stone  as  stands  above  ground. 
The  weights,  therefore,  are  all  within  tlie  mark.  The  Recumbent  Stone 
here  weighs  10  tons  6  cwt. 
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Fig.  6.  Auchquhorthies.    Gronnd  Plan. 
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Tlie  excavation  conducted  here,  cirra  1863,  by  Messrs  Dyce  Nicol  of 
Ballogie,  C.  E.  Dalrymple  of  Westhall,  and  others,  and  recorded  ^  by  Mr 
Alexander  Tliomson,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  resulted  in  nothing  but  the  acquisition 
of  the  evidence  of  former  excavation. 

No.  2,  AucliquhorthieSy^  Banchory-Devenick,  distant  from  the  last 
one  furlong,  slightly  X.W.,  and  on  a  rather  higher  level. — Thirteen 
stones  remain  standing  on  a  mound  fully  3  feet  high ;  the  two  main 
diameters  being  N.E.  and  S. W.,  from  the  fifth  '  stone  to  the  tliirteenth, 
97  feet,  and  N.W.  to  S.E.,  from  the  second  stone  to  the  tenth,  74 J  feet. 
The  interior  is  very  rough,  densely  overgrown  with  broom  and  bracken, 
and  the  inner  stone-setting  has  been  greatly  damaged.  Two  features 
arrest  the  eye  at  once  :  the  position  of  the  Recumbent  Stone,  a  consider- 
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Fig.  6.  Aachquhorthies.  Sections, 
able  distance  within  the  Standing  Stones,  and  the  prolongation  of  the 
mound  carrying  them  45  feet  outwards  from  the  Recumbent  Stone  (see 
fig.  5).  All  the  stones  on  the  northern  arc  are  small  in  comparison  with 
the  others,  and  their  insignificance  is  intensified  by  the  dip  of  the  mound 
on  that  side,  which  is  so  great  that  even  when  standing  on  the  top  of 
the  nearest  suitable  dike  to  draw  the  circle  en  fnasse,  all  these  northern 
stones  were  lost  to  view  (see  sections,  fig.  6,  and  view,  fig.  7).  The 
Recumbent  Stone  and  its  solitary  pillar  (on  the  W.)  are  both  of  coarse 
grained  bluish-grey  granite  broadly  seamed  with  white  quartz  (fig.  8). 
Most   of  the  other  stones  are  of  the   reddish   ix)rphyritic  granite,  the 

*  Proc.  Soe,  Antiq,  Scot,,  vol.  v.  p.  184. 

'^  Meaning  suggested  by  Logan  in  Arch. ,  xxii.  p.  203,  Aiu;?i.  Ortha,  field  of  prayer. 

'  Throughout  the  survey,  I  count  the  first  Standing  Stone  to  the  left  of  the  W. 
pillar  No.  1,  and  the  diameters  are  from  centre  to  centre  of  the  stones.  Stones 
now  standing  are  shown  black  ;  low,  set  stones  are  shaded,  and  all  others  are  left  in 
outline.     The  Recumbent  Stone  is  marked  R  within  a  shaded^ground. 
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species  ho  commonly  occurring  till  over  the  district.  The  interior  stone- 
setting^  start**,  {IS  we  sliall  presently  see  in  other  instances,  from  near 
the  base  of  the  pillars  with  a  long  narrow  stone  set  on  edge,  which,  like 
the  rest  of  this  ])ortion  of  the  structure,  rises  from  20  inches  to  rather 
over  2  feet.  The  central  area  is  faintly  marked  as  a  circular  hollow, 
with  two  set  stones  on  the  E.  over  a  foot  high,  and  three  narrow  straight 
slabs  set  closely  end  to  end  on  the  north  arc.  These  three  slabs  are  2 
feet  6  inches  above  ground.  The  breadth  of  the  flat  space  between  the 
Standing  Stones  and  the  stone-setting  varies  from  7  feet  to  nearly  16  ; 
but  some  of  its  irregularity  doubtless  is  due  to  comparatively  recent  inter- 
ference. Close  to  the  first  stone  lies  a  massive  block,  marked  on  the 
plan  "  fallen."  Its  jwsition  may  not  be  of  any  moment ;  but  it  is  worth 
noting  that  in  an  excellent  plan  maile  in  1822  by  Mr  James  Logan, 
there  is  shown  this  stone,  and,  in  a  corresponding  position,  at  the  tenth 
stone,  directly  opposite  stone  number  one,  a  stone  is  drawn. 

The  distances  between  the  stones,  measured  from  centre  to  centre,  are 
as  follows : — 

I.  and 

II. 
III. 
IV.  (prostrate)  and 

V. 
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Circumference  of  circle  =  270  feet  3  inches 

^  At  present,  I  offer  do  opinion  as  to  whether  this  stone-setting  is  an  integral 
|X)rtion  of  the  original  structure  or  not. 
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The  heights  of  the  stones  are,  taken  on  the  summit  of  the  mound  : — 


jy 


i> 


Stone  VriL,  3  feet  9  inches 

i>  lA.,  Z     ff     \f        „ 

\     4-  8 

,,  Al;,  4      „      D         „ 

„       XII.,  8    „    0      „ 


Stone     I.,  6  feet    6  inches 
»       11.,  *    ,,      o      ,^ 
„     III.,  3    „     10      „ 
„      IV.,         (fallen) 
v.,  2  feet    1  inch 
VI.,  3    „      0  inches  I  „     XIII.,      (fallen) 

„    VIL,  2    „    10      „  I 

The  Recuml)ent  Stone  is  9  feet  9  inches  long,  5  feet  high,  and  about 
1  foot  wide  across  the  top;  it  weighs  10  tons  9  cwt.  It  is  vertical; 
and  close  up  to  its  inner  base  a  rudely  laid  and  much  disturbed  layer  of 
small  boulders  may  be  traced  extending  unevenly  towards  the  interior  of 
the  circle.  The  third  stone  is  due  N.  of  the  twelfth,  and  the  Recumbent 
Stone  is  set  almost  exactly  on  the  S.W.  point.  ^  The  two  stones  shown 
in  outline  touching  it  do  not  seem  earth-fast,  nor  is  the  stone  which  rests 
upon  the  very  verge  of  the  extreme  south  end  of  the  mound.  The  note 
of  the  first  excavation  on  this  site  is  the  following  : — "  There  has  been 
dug  up  between  the  two  outer  circles,  a  cist-vaen,  about  3  feet  long  and  1 J 
feet  wide,  containing  some  ashevS."^  But  in  1863,  "  the  whole  of  the  area 
of  the  innermost  circle  "  Wiis  turned  up,  and  there  were  found  "  charcoal, 
half  calcined  bones,  black  unctuous  earth,  and  small  fragments  of  a 


vase." 


No.  3,  CairnwdL — When  formerly  described  ^  this  site  was  in  a  piece 
of  boggy  land  invisible  from  the  neighbouring  circles,  and  the  want  of 
height  in  its  few  standing  stones  was  attributed  to  the  nature  of  the 
ground.  It  is  distant  from  Auchquhorthies  J  of  a  mile  N.X.E.  The 
field  between  Cairnwcll  and  Balquhana  is  now  under  cultivation,  but  the 
stones  of  the  circle  and  the  litter  of  lifted  stones  around  it  are  still  so 

'  That  is  to  say,  were  the  S.W.  radius  carried  out  from  the  centre,  it  would 
bisect  the  inner  face  of  the  Recumbent  Stone  at  right  angles.  As  will  presently  be 
shown,  this  is  not  the  invariable  position  of  this  stone. 

*  Sculptured  Stones^  vol.  i.,  App.  to  Preface,  p.  xix, 

^  By  Mr  Alexander  Thomson,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  in  Proccediiujs,  vol.  v.  p.  131. 
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inconspicuous  that  most  persons  would  walk  past  them  unheeding. 
Even  in  the  district  it  is  not  known,  and  many  antiqiuiries,  with  the 
exception  of  Miss  Maclagan,  have  esteemed  it  scarcely  worth  the  hriefcst 
note. 

And  yet  this  circle  possesses  points  of  rather  peculiar  interest.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  very  small,  not  much  over  30  feet  in  diameter  on  iU; 
outermost  ring.  Next,  the  space  between  this  ring  of  Standing  Stones, 
only  three  of  which  remain,  and  the  intermediate  setting  of  thinner 
stones,  is  peculiarly  narrow,  and  the  same  feature  holds  good  with  re- 
gard to  the  relation  between  the  intermediate  and  the  inner  ring.     Tlie 
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Fig.  9.  Caimwell.    Ground  Plan. 

whole  is,  in  fact,  a  circle  in  miniature ;  and,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
ground  plan  (fig.  9),  the  stones  have  been  laid  with  a  regularity  and 
neatness  not  always  observable  in  the  larger  structures.^ 

The  inner  stone-setting  is  also  remarkable  from  all  its  stones  being  set 
up,  not  vertically,  but  inclining  towards  the  centre.  They  average  18  to 
20  inches  in  height.  In  the  iuterni(Mliat<».  ring  tlio  stones  are  vertical, 
and  riso  to  nearly  2  fe(it  above  ground. 

Tlie  diameter  of  tlie  inner  ring  is  15  feet.  \\^  interior  is  pretty 
smooth  and  grassy,  nor  is  the  space  between  the  two  smaller  rings  so 

^  Owing  to  an  oversight  in  drawing  the  scale,  the  figure  20  appeal's  instead  of  15, 
and  25  for  20. 
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crowded  with  small  stones  as  we  shall  find  to  be  the  case  elsewhere. 
Nearly  all  round  the  circumference,  quantities  of  stones,  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes,  cumber  the  ground. 

The  three  Standing  Stones  are  Ixirely  2  feet  4  inches  in  height  above 
the  surface  of  the  litter  of  small  stones  heaped  up  from  the  field.  In 
the  account  given  by  Mr  Thomson,  this  circle  figures  as  much  more 
complete  and  much  larger.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  its  present  condition 
is  due  largely  to  the  removal  of  its  more  prominent  stones   for  dike 
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Fig.  10.  Craighead.  Ground  Plan, 
building.  At  any  mte,  Mr  Thomson's  measurements  of  1863  and  my 
own  do  not  tally ;  but  the  circle  he  describes,  as  the  westmost  on  King- 
causie,  can  be  none  other  than  this.  It  is  highly  interesting,  therefore, 
to  note  his  record  of  tlie  excavation  canied  on  here.  "  The  free  central 
s|)ace,"  he  says,  "  is  about  9  feet  in  diameter,  and  we  dug  up  the  whole 
of  it.  We  found  it  full  of  black  mould,  i.e.,  churchyard  eartli,  with 
fragments  of  bones  and  woo<l  charcoal ;  and,  what  w.is  specially  interest- 
ing, we  found  at  five  spots,  arranged  in  a  quiucunx,  fragments  of  coarse 
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earthenware  urns ;  thus  proving  unquestionably  that  it  had  been  used 
as  a  place  of  burial/* 

No.  4,  Craigliead. — This  site  is  on  the  crest  of  a  swelling  hill  within 
a  few  score  yards  to  the  N.  of  the  fannhouse,  250  feet  above  sea-level, 
and  from  the  last  site  660  yards  distant  in  a  N.E.  direction.  Whatever 
its  former  condition  may  have  been  (of  which  there  are  conflicting 
accounts),^  it  now  consists  of  but  four  stones,  and  their  relative  positions 
are  so  precisely  towards  the  cardinal  points  (see  ground  plan,  fig.  10)  that 
it  is  almost  certain  they  have  quite  recently  ])een  moved.  This  is  the 
more  likely,  because  into  the  side  of  each  stone  wire  roi)es  have  been 
fixed  in  order  to  guy  up  a  tall  flagstaff  planted  in  the  centre.     The  stones 


1 

Fig.  11.  Craighead.     View  from  the  South. 

stand  upon  a  mound  which  is  now  above  2  feet  6  inches  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  field.  The  area  of  the  top  of  the  mound  is  level  and  grassy, 
presenting  no  vestige  of  stone-setting,  and,  .but  for  the  tliree  thin  loose 
slabs  lying  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  centre,  having  no  unevenness  on  it 
On  the  mound  edge  a  wall  has  been  built,  but  as  it  interfered  with  the 
"Circle,"  it  was  omitted  in  the  view  I  made  fnmi  the  8.  (see  fig.  11). 

The  stones  are  all  of  the  same  reddish  granite,  and  their  heights  are  : 
the  south  stone  7  feet  5  inches,  the  west  stone  5  feet  3  inches,  the  X. 
stone  5  feet  2  inches,  and  that  on  the  east  4  feet.  Part  of  this  circle 
was  excavated  in  1863  by  Mr  Alexander  Thom])son,  and  he  rei.)orts  : — 
'*  We  found  that  it  had  been  excavated  at  least  once  l>efore ;  but,  not- 

^  lu  Miss  Maclagan's  Hill  Forts  six  stones  are  shown  in  PI.  xxvii. 
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withstanding,   we  discovered   unmistakable   traces   of   sepulture — half- 
calcined  bones  and  morsels  of  wood  charcoal" 

No.  5,  R<is8  of  Clune} — Site,  a  most  densely  planted  fir  wood  on  the 
summit  »jf  u  hill  8  miles  W.  of  the  hist  circle  and  from  Park  station 
about  2  miles  nearly  S.,  at  an  elevation  of  564  feet  above  sea-level.  The 
difficulties  attending  the  mensuration  of  a  group  of  stones  not  one  of 
which  can  be  completely  seen  from  any  of  the  others,  may  be  admitted  to 
be  considerable, 2  and,  as  the  ruinous  and  littered  condition  of  its  interior 
added  to  the  difficulties  encountered  by  reason  of  the  trees,  I  dare  not 
claim  quite  such  accuracy  for  this  ground  plan  (fig.  12)  as  for  others. 
We  were  forced  to  take  the  measurements  by  compass,  necessarily  a  less 
accurate  method  than  triangulating.  Like  many  others,  this  circle  has 
suffered  heavily  from  being  used  as  a  quarry.  Two  of  its  Standing  Stones 
are  now  ])rostrate,  and  evidence  of  tent^itive  diggings  and  scoopings  is 
plentiful ;  to  such  an  extent,  indeed,  that,  with  regard,  for  instance,  to 
the  long  row  of  stones  trending  from  near  the  west  pillar  north-westwards, 
it  is  impossible  to  affirm  that  they  are  all  a  portion  of  the  stone-setting ; 
the  majority  do  not  seem  in  keeping  with  similar  features  at  other  sites. 

The  longer  diameter  of  58  feet  lies  N.W.  and  S.E.,  i.«.,  from  the 
second  stone  to  the  fifth  ;  the  contrary  axis,  from  the  west  pillar  to  a  point 
midway  between  Stones  III.  and  IV.,  measuring  51'6  inches. 

The  distances  between  the  stones  are  : — 

From  N.  angle  of  Stone  I.  (fallen)  to  -centre  of  Stone  II.,  10  feet ;  from 
II.  to  III.  (centre  to  centre),  16  feet  4  inches.     The  space  Iwtween  III. 

^  This  being  an  extremely  <litticult  site  to  discover,  we  frequently  asked  at  cottages 
for  the  Roes  of  Clune  wood,  varying  the  pronunciation  so  as  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  vernacular,  Rus  o*  Kleen  ;  neither  of  these  names  was  known  by  any  one  of 
the  persons  interrogated ;  the  farm  lad  who  ultimately  directed  us  correctly  to 
the  circle,  speaking  of  it  as  in  the  Sawmill  JFooti.  Less  than  thirty  years  ago  the 
name  in  its  vernacular,  Refs  o*  Klren  form,  was  quite  well  known,  and  its  extinction 
in  so  brief  a  period  seems  to  me  significant. 
^  Herein  lay  the  advantage,  for  the  success  of  my  survey,  in  my  having  two  active 

aud  youthful  assistants  to  whom  the  tangles,  the  spiders*  webs,  and  the  Cimmerian 

darkness  of  these  Kincardineshire  woods  were  Fairyland  ! 
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aiid  lA'.,  if  meaaurcd  on  tlie  curve,  is  42  feet;  between  I^'.  and 
V.  is  20  feet  6  inches,  rrom  V.  to  tlie  eiist  angle  of  the  east  pillar  is  35 
feet  4  inches ;  tlie  group  of  three  measure!",  over  all,  16  feet  9  inches,  and 
the  space  between  the  west  pillar  and  the  nearest  angle  of  the  firxt  stone 
is  28  feet  4  inches,  thus  giving  ii  totid  circumference  of  159  feet  3 
inches  :  probably  an  nniler-cstimatc,  sincc^  the  former  {tosition  of  al  least 
bwu  stones  is  unasccrtain.ible. 


Fig.  12.  Roes  of  CIudc  Ground  Pl»n  and  Section. 
The  Rccunilwnt  Stone  is  of  grey  granite,  unlike  the  Standing  Stones, 
which,  so  far  as  conid  Ims  ascertained  for  the  thick  growth  of  lichens  en- 
tirely clotliing  them,  arc  of  tlie  red  and  ciiaraor  gntincd  sort.  This  stone. 
Just  under  15  fi'ft  in  length,  is  of  a  nearly  equal  breadth  uf  26  inches 
thruiighout,  and  has  a  considerable  loan  inwaiilr",  |«rtly  resting  on  a  few 
Iilotks  tliere  (see  tin;  view,  fig.  13).  It  ivuighs  9  tons  6  cwt.  The  west 
pillar  is  very  sipian;  and  nuuwive,  and  nuich  iiiglier  than  that  on  the  east. 
The  iKisition  of  tlie  group  relatively  to  the  circle  is  almost  due  S.W. 
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Tlie  sectioHal  viow  given  below  the  ground  plan  is  on  a  lino  between 
the  two  fallen  atones,  its  no  other  so  well  shows  the  extreme  irregularity 
of  the  interior. 


Fig.  13.  Kaes  of  Olane.    Recumbent  Stone  and  Pillars. 
The  heights  of  the  stones  are  as  follows :— 


Stone        I.  (fallen)      i 

is  2  feet    Sinchet 

1  in  thickness. 

II. 

..  4    ..      9      „ 

high. 

III. 

■  5    ,.      1      ,, 

„ 

IV.  (fallen) 

„  I  foot    2      „ 

ill  thteknetig. 

V. 

„  4  feet  11      „ 

high. 

The  eaat  pillar 

.,  4    ,.      6      „ 

„    Recumbent  Stone 

,.  4    „      i      „ 

inside,  but  3  fct't 

„    west  pillar. 

„  5   „      T      ., 

Before  this  site  waa  plantPil,  which  wiis  about  thirty  years  ago,  its 
summit  must  have  coninuinilcil  a  very  extt^nsive  prospect. 

No.  6,  Oaimfauld. — In  a  cornlielil  close  to  the  farm  about  300  yft^l8 
y.  of  the  Cross-road  smithy,  and  nearly  400  feet  above  sea-level,  stand 
the  five  stones  composing  this  circle,  in  what  we  must  consider  its  very 
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much  (lGS]>oilQd  condition.  As  in  the  case  of  the  four  at  Craighead  just 
noticed,  two  of  these  atonea  are  precisely  N.  and  S.  of  each  other  (see 
ground  plan,  fig.  14).  That  ou  the  N.  was  so  placed  (I  was  informed  by 
the  tenant),  by  his  predecessor  on  the  farm,  al>out  twenty-two  years  ago, 
it  having  till  th™  Iain  prostrate  "somewhere  near,"  for  no  one  knows 


Fig.  H.  Citinifanld.     tironnd  PIhd. 

how  loiij^,  A  true  tirele  with  a  diameter  of  75  feet  cuts  tlie  bases  of  all 
these  stones,  and  there  is  no  sjn-cial  feature  calling  for  notice,  in  the 
archa-ulogical  Benso,  except  that  a  double  dike  of  great  extent  enclose:'  u 
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vast  heap  of  stones,  itself  and  its  contents  probably  containing  the 
missing  portion  of  the  circle. 

As  the  view  (fig.  15)  shows,  the  stones  are  unusually  straight, 
squarish  with  pointed  tops  and  set  very  nearly  vertically,  with  the 
exception  of  that  nearest  the  S.  point.  Their  respective  heights  are : 
the  south  stone  6  feet,  the  south-west  stone  5  feet,  the  west  stone 
4  feet  7  inches,  the  north  stone  4  feet,  the  east  stone  5  feet. 

The  tenant  on  the  farm  told  me  that  a  good  many  years  ago,  at,  I 
think,  about  the  date  of  the  building  of  the  dike,  some  trenching  was 
made  near  the  centre,  and  human  bones  were  found,  but  no  record  was 
kept  of  aught  that  may  have  accompanied  tliem  or  of  their  precise 
position. 


Fig.  15.  Cairn fauld.     View  from  the  West. 

No,  7,  Garrol  Woody  locally  known  as  the  Nine  Stanes. — Both  the 
site,  800  feet  above  sea-level,  and  the  present  condition  of  this  circle 
(fig.  16)  so  much  resemble  those  of  Raes  o'  Clune,  that  it  is  a  little 
difficult  to  keep  a  distinct  image  of  })oth  in  one's  mind.  In  this  instance 
also  we  measured  by  compass.  But  there  is  one  marked  point  of 
(lifference  ])etween  the  two  circles :  in  this  at  Garrol  Wooil,  tlie  Recum- 
bent Stone  is,  practically,  due  S.,  its  east  pillar  and  the  third  Standing 
Stone  being  precisely  on  the  N.  and  S.  diameter.  The  number  of  stones 
at  present  upright  is  eight,  including  tlie  two  pillars.  The  sixth  is 
several  feet  to  the  E.  of  the  circumference  upon  which  the  others  are  set, 
and  between  the  second  and  third  is  space  enough  for  two  more.     They 
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liave  probably  been  built  into  the  dike  on  the  W.,  which  is  in  close 
proximity. 

The  diameters  arc  :  X.  and  S.  49  feet,  and  K  and  W.  53  feet  8  inches. 
The  interior  has  suffered  in  the  usual  way ;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
one  small  oblong  earth-fast  stone  in  the  centre,  and  a  heavy  slab  that 
runs  into  the  ground  at  a  very  low  inclination  between  it  and  the 
Recumbent  Stone,  not  a  foot  of  measurable  stone-setting  remains.     All 
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Fig.  16.  Garrol  Wood.     Ground  Plan  and  Section. 


the  stones  are  massive  and  squarish  in  section  and  of  the  common  red 
granite.  The  Recumbent  Stone  (fig.  17)  ia,  I  think,  diorite;  but  it  is 
clad  with  both  lichen  and  moss,  and  is  difficult  to  examine. 
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Distances  between  the  stones  :— - 
Between  Stone      I.        and  iStone        II.,  14  feet  6  inches 

II.  „        „  III.,  56    „    0      „      (on  the  curve). 

III.  „        n  IV.,  14 

IV.  „        „  v.,  15 

V.       „      „        vr.,  20 

VI.  and  edge  of  E.  pillar,  25 
Width  of  the  south  group  of  three  1 5 

Between  edge  of  west  pillar  and 
centre  of  Stone  I. 

Total  circumference, 


n 


I 


22 


8 
0 
9 
4 
4 

0 


183  feet  7  inches 


Heights  of  stones ; 


Stone      I, 

Stone    II. 

III. 

IV. 
V. 

VI. 
East  pillar 


is  3  feet  8  inches  (flat-topped,  and  leans  towards  the 

group  on  the  S.). 


>f 


» 


»9 


ii 


Recumbent  Stone  „  3 


is  4  feet  9  inches 
3  „  3 
4 
0 
10 
0 
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)> 


1) 


71 


»J 


J> 


>> 
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j> 


j» 


>} 


1) 


»> 


>j 


(square-topped), 
(narrow-edged). 


West  pillar 


,.6 


)i 


>» 


8 


n 


)) 


(vertical,  but  leans  outwards), 
(much  more  uneven  at  top  than 

others), 
(flat-topped  and  of  great  bulk). 


The  inner  surface  of  the  Recum})ent  Stone  slopes  downwards,  and  is  so 
mossgrown,  and  overlaid  with  soil  fullof  roots  of  bracken  and  blae- 
berry, that  we  could  not  ascertain  its  true  width.  Its  breadth  in  this 
direction  would  probably  equal,  if  not  exceed,  its  length  from  E.  to  W., 
and  it  is  therefore  perhaps  the  most  ponderous  of  these  stones  yet 
examined.  Its  top  presents  no  level  or  smooth  spaces  anywhere.  Its 
weight  is  over  16  tons. 

In  view  of  the  very  great  stoniness  chamcteristic  of  these  circles  in 
Durris,  the  following  extract  from  the  Statistical  Accoimt  of  1842  is 
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Fig.  18.  Esslie  (the  Greater).     Ground  Plan. 
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wortli  quoting.  Tn  spoaking  of  K^sli(»  and  Clarrol  tlie  writer  says: — *'  In 
oach,  the  remains  of  an  innor  circle  are  visible,  within  which  is  a  small 
cairn."  That  certjiinly  is  the  impression  conveyed  by  the  stony  masses 
in  the  centre  of  several  of  these  circles.  But  that  the  whole  area 
witliin  the  Standing  Stones  was  "nothing  but  a  cairn,"  as  some 
observers  have  stated,  is  an  inference  due  to  imagination.  Besides, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  caim-like  heap  of  stones  may  Ik? 
(and  has  sometimes  been  ascertained  to  be)  ^  formed  by  the  fanners  who 
have  utilised  the  unarable  space  within  the  Standing  Stones  as  a  con- 
venient place  of  deposit  for  stones  gathered  off  the  fields. 

No,  8,  Esslie:  the  Greater  Circle, — In  open  ground  about  550  feet 
above  sea-level.  If  we  include  the  two  pillars  which,  with  the  Recum- 
bent Stone,  are  "  in  line  "  with  the  other  Standing  Stones,  this  circle  now 
consists  of  nine  stones ;  but  very  serious  disturbances  must  long  ago  have 
taken  place,  as  a  study  of  the  ground  plan  declares  (fig.  18).  At  legist 
five  massive  stones,  the  two  within  a  few  feet  of  the  Recumbent,  a  third 
between  Stones  I.  and  II.,  and  two  on  the  north  verge,  have  been  moved 
out  of  their  original  positions  (which  it  is  now  impossible  to  fix  ui>on)  ; 
and,  in  addition,  one  now  standing.  Stone  No.  IV.,  is  not  on  the 
same  circumference  as  the  rest.  The  extreme  irregularity,  also,  of  the 
contour  of  the  base  of  the  mound  whicli  carries  the  Standing  Stones  adds 
to  the  difficulty  of  interpreting  as  well  as  of  measuring  its  features. 
Inuuediately  south  of  the  Recumbent  Stone,  for  instance,  is  a  well- 
marked  hollow,  20  feet  by  nearly  5,  bounded  externally  by  an  equally 
well-defnied  bank  of  earth  and  stones,  and  this  ridge  continues  eastwards, 
then  northwards,  and  more  or  less  compa<jtly  to  the  extreme  X.W.  angle. 
It  is  surely  remarkable,  however,  that  nowhere  in  its  whole  course  is 
any  one  of  the  stones  actually  set  upon  it,  the  two  big  stones  on  the 
western  arc  lying  on  an  earthen  slope  uncharacterised  by  any  ridge. 
Doubt  is  thus  cast  upon  this  stony  ridge,  which  may  be  a  thing  of  j-ester- 

*  See  Proccedingsj  vol.  xxxi.  p.  90. 


* 
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dny.^  At  the  ea«t  i)illar-l)ase  lies  a  long  and  deeply-set  stone,  similar  in 
relative  i)ositi()n  and  size  to  one  already  noticed  at  Auchquliorthies, 
while  two  heaps  of  smaller  stcmes  opposite  its  end,  and  alnnit  20  feet  to 
the  E.  as  well,  seem  to  Iw  the  remnants  of  the  inner  stone-setting  here, 
of  which  we  find  substantial  alignments  on  the  western  side,  where, 
especially  in  front  of  Stone  I.  (A  on  the  section),  a  sj)ace  of  Imrely 
6  feet  separates  the  Standing  St(me  fnmi  the  interior  work.  The  central 
stone  setting,  traceable  at  a  nearly  uniform  distance  of  16  feet  from  the 
other,  consists  of  fifteen  quite  distinct  and  vertically-i)laced  stones  from  8 
or  10  inches  to  18  and  20  inches  in  height  on  the  outside,  their  inward 
sides,  here  and  there,  disapi>earing  among  a  "  nibble  o'  stones "  to  over 
2  feet  in  depth.  In  the  view  (fig.  19),  taken  from  near  the  centre  of 
the  circle,  and  looking  towards  the  RecumlKjnt  Stone,  the  variation  in  the 
heights  of  these  centre  stones  is  shown.  Tliis  drawing  further  illustrates 
a  feiiture  aj)parently  unusual  in  the  type  of  circles  with  Recuml)ent  Stone, 
and  that  is,  the  remarkable  lowness  of  the  two  pillars,  the  east  pillar  being 
just  level  with  the  top  of  the  Recumbent  Stone,  and  the  west  only  a  few 
inches  taller. ^  The  entire  space  on  this  mound  at  Esslie  is  as  stony  as  possi- 
ble, though  overgrown  with  a  luxuriant  and  treacherous  growth  of  grass. 
The  heights  of  the  stones  are  as  follows  : — 

Stone     I.  (A  on  section)  4  feet  8  inches,  tai)ering. 
„      II.  .         3     „     8       „       rounded  top, 

j»      1J.1.  .  .  4      ,,      o        ,f  ,,  ,, 


»i 


IV.  .         .         4     ,,     4       „       flat- topped. 

V. 


»»        » •  •         •         **     ^«     «-'       ?«  )i 


»f 


»> 


VI.  (fallen) 
VII.  .  4     „     7       „       tapering  to  an  edge. 


*  Putting  out  of  reckoning  the  two  boulders  near,  but  well  outaide  of  the  Recum- 
bent Stone,  we  may  state  that  the  circle  liad  originally,  at  anyrate,  twelve  Standing 
Stones,  inclusive  of  the  pillars.    Probably  the  long  gap  on  the  east  contained  another. 

'  I  am  aware  that  the  block  of  stone  at  the  base  of  this  pillar  looks  in  the  drawing 
as  if  it  might  have  fallen  off  the  latter  ;  but  a  glance  at  the  ground  plan  will  show 
how  small  this  fragment  is,  in  comparison  with  the  pillar,  and  therefore  how  very 
little  it  could  have  added  to  its  height. 
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East  pillar  is  4  feet  0  inclies,  broad-topped. 

Recumljent  Stone  is  4    „    0      „      inside,  but  5  feet  outside. 

West  pillar  is  4    ,,    2      „      broad-topped. 

A  general  view  of  the  circle  is  given  in  fig.  20. 
Distances  l>etweon  the  stones  : — 

From  Stone         1.  to  Stone 


»» 


99 


99 


IJ 


»> 


>> 


1« 


99 


>> 


99 


)) 


l> 


99 
>> 
>> 
99 


II. 
III. 
IV.  (displaced?)  „     7 


!.•?  29  feet  0  inches 
„  21     ..   5 


HI.  ,. 

Ill    „ 

V.  „ 

VI.  „ 

vir.  „ 

VIII.  „ 

From  centre  of  Stone  IX.  to  east  pillar  (edge) 
The  group  of  Recumbent  Stone  and  pillars 
From  we-st  pillar  outer  edge  to  centre  of  T. 

Total  circumference, 


V.  (fallen) 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 


t> 


>> 


18 
24 
21 


,,  41 
,,  27 
„  24 
15 


n 


»» 


26 


8 
0 
6 
0 
0 
6 
0 
9 
6 


» 

99 
»> 
»> 

99 


256  feet  4  inches 


Main  diameter  from  Stone  VI.  to  R.  nearly  N.  and  S.  89  feet  0  inches. 
„  „  „         „        II.  to  F.       „     W.  andE.  73      „    6      „ 

The  Recumbent  Stone  weighs  8  tons  4  cwt. 

Excavation  was  made  in  or  about  the  centre  of  this  circle  in  1873,  by 
Dr  R.  Angus  Smith.     His  account^  is  this :  — 

"  On  goin^  down  about  2  feet  a  hard  '  pan '  was  found  4  or  5  inclies  thick. 
This  'pan'  is  very  general  in  the  district.  A  space  of  7  or  8  feet  in  diameter 
was  laid  bare  with  more  or  less  care,  and  on  the  outer  part  there  were  found  cer- 
tain black  marks  on  the  hard  ground,  and  along  with  them  small  pieces  of  bone. 
The  dark  marks,  in  some  places  quite  black,  extended  so  as  to  be  the  length  of  a 
not  tall  human  being  in  three  cases  ;  a  fourth  was  uncertain.  There  seem  to 
liave  been  three  or  four  bodies  laid  ho  as  to  form  a  circle,  within  which  were  no 
black  marks  or  bones.  One  of  the  men  who  were  digging  tried  the  centre  with 
his  pickaie,  and  said  that  it  had  been  opened  ;  there  was  no  hard  *  pan,*  and  he 
marked  out  a  place,  feeling  his  way  with  the  pickaxe,  and  found  a  softened  part 
about  6  feet  long.  This  space  was  opened  without  difficulty  with  the  spade 
alone:  the  observation  had\)een  correct.     After  digging  down  2h  feet  a  stone 

'  Given  in  Proceedings,  vol.  xiv.  p.  302. 
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kist  was  fuiind,  if  we  nuty  call  it  one,  built  of  coinmon  boulder-stoDes  little  m 
tliAU  half  a  foot,  i.e.,  from  8  to  10  inches  in  diiuneter.  ...  In  the  grave  n 
foimd  black  marks  and  piecra  of  bone,  hut  no  more;'' 


No.  9,  Egdie :  Die  Smaller  Circle,  coiimioiily  called  West  Mulloch, 
from  iU  close  proximity  to  tlie  stetulings  of  that  fami, — Distjiiit  from  the 
last  a  hiire  lialf  mile,  niul  alxiut  70  feet  higher,  close  to  the  road  that 
winds  round  jwist  West  iind  Eiist  Mulloch  down  to  the  Croas-road  smithy 
and  Caimfauld  alreiuly  noticed. 


On  this  site,  iifpiin,  uik-  finds  evidence  of  nmch  difltnrlmiioe  ;  nnd  thoj«e 
ineffective,  Im1f-lie:irted  dig^ngn,  t>nKluctive  i)f  nothing  but  halluci nation 
iind  hcuraiiy,  appeared  to  have  oct:iirred  liure  also  plentifully.  There  are, 
however,  yet  live  great  Standing  Stones  set  on  the  level  creat  of  a  moiuid 
3  feet  high,  some  remnant  of  tJic  inner  stoiie-suttiiig,  and,  fallen  over 
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down  the  slope  of  the  ridge,  close  to  the  tallest  stone,  a  huge  block 
(shown  on  the  ground  plan  shaded  within  a  thick  line,  fig.  21)  which  I 
take  to  be  the  Recumbent  Stone  moved  from  its  position,  close  to  the 
west  pillar  and  minus  that  which  was  its  east  pillar.  That  this  is  the 
correct  "reading"  of  the  present  state  of  things  is  suggested  by  the  relative 
positions  of  this  remaining  pillar  (P)  and  of  the  jjortions  of  the  inner 
stone-setting  now  in  situ.  A  part  of  this  consists  of  two  unusually  large 
stones  7  feet  within  the  circle  from  P.  Small  heaps  of  stones  in  all 
manner  of  positions  (see  fig.  22)  cause  confusion,  and  there  is  one  pro- 
minent boulder  on  the  northern  verge  ai)t  to  be  mistaken  for  a  Standing 
Stone.     It  is  not  earth-fast. 


Fig.  22.  Esslie  (the  Smaller).     View  from  the  West. 

The  heights  of  the  Standing  Stones  are  : — 

Stone  I.  is  4  feet  7  inches,  edged  at  top. 
,,     II.  „    3    „    9      ,,      pointed. 
Ill         4  *> 

,,        IV.,,        O         ,,      i\)  ,,  ,, 

„     V.  „    4    „    5      „      broad  and  flat. 
The  Recumbent  Stone  weighs  over  4  tons. 

Dr  R.  Angus  Smith  recortls  ^  that  the  centre  circle  of  small  stones  "  was 
opened  to  the  depth  of  from  3  to  4  feet  and  several  large  and  flattish 
stones  were  found  very  irregularly  placed ;  and  ai)parently  the  remains  of 
some  structure  broken  and  tossed  into  the  hole  which  had  been  formed 
in  o|>eiiing  it.     It  liad  been  probably  a  large  stone  cist." 

*  Proceedings,  voL  xiv.  j).  303. 
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JV'o.  10,  Iwhiiiarli). — Closw  to  the  main  road  going  west  out  of 
Biinchory,  100  feet  or  so  within  the  jwliuiea  of  luchmarlo  Cotbtgc,  atauda 
the  monolith  shown  in  tig.  23.  It  is  vouched  for  as  the  sole  rBniiiant 
of  II  circle  seen  Uy  the  late  Sheriff  Doiigliis,  wlio  wns  ti  nutive  of  Inch- 
niarlo ;  and  it  is  Htill  uitlled  the  Druids'  Stone.  It  is  a  nearly  square- 
based  block  of  jH>r))liyritic  granite,  and  close  Itcside  it  lies  a  much 
smaller,  but  still  weighty  hlnck,  of  diorite.  The  oblong  cavity  on  '\U 
eastern  face  has  l>crii  chiselled  to  hold,  1  think,  <jne  of  the  iron  letter- 


Fig.  2:i.  Inchniarlo  Standing  Stone. 

buxes  which  are  common  in  tlie  dit^trict.     There  is  now  no  trace  of  the 
site  of  any  other  nf  the  stones  i)f  the  circle.     Weight  over  12  tons. 

iVo.  II,  OlanKi'I. — This  gi'oup  of  jiillar  stones  is  situated  on  the  vei^ 
of  a  long  and  nitlier  steep  natiinil  bunk  in  the  north  jiart  of  a  Iteecli- 
woo<l  known  as  Ordie  Conlie  or  Onlie  (Joiilon,  scarcely  linlf  a  mile  in  a 
N.W.  direction  from  (Ilassid  station  on  the  l)ecside  railway,  and  nl  an 
elevation  of  360  feet  above  tlie  sea. 

Both  iU  dimiinitive  proiHirtioUH  aiid  its  form  nnider  it  remarkalile  (i^ee 
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fi*;.  24).  Tlie  longer  diameter  of  its  interior  space  is  but  15  feet  9  inches, 
the  shorter  7  feet  9  inches.  The  stones  now  standing,  five  in  number,  are 
singularly  symmetrically  set,  very  8quare-l)ased,  and  like  one  anotlier  in 
contour,  breadth,  and  height ;  they  are  also  all  of  the  siime  reddish  gninite. 
In  the  centre  of  the  north  arc  is  a  prostrate  block  of  indurated  sand- 
stone (see  the  drawings,  fig.  25).  Between  this  block  and  the  Standing 
Stone  on  the  W.  is  a  small,  quite  earth-fast  lump  of  granite  ;  and,  much 
closer  to  the  edge  of  the  bank,  10  feet  S.W.  of  the  south  stone,  lies  a 
diorite  or  fine-grained  granite  boulder.      The  interior  space  is  smooth. 


f 


mo 


Fig.  24.  Glassel.     Groaiid  Plan  and  Section. 

grassy,  and  well   flattened  by  a  j)ath  evidently  the  frequent  resort  of 
ramblers.     lielow  at  the  foot  of  the  biink  flows  the  Canny  Burn. 
Heights  of  the  stones  :  — 

The  diorite  Iwulder  on  the  soutli  10  inches  thick. 
„         S.  stone  2  feet  9  inch(?s,  rather  pointed. 
P".     „      3  „     3     „         rounded  at  top. 
AV.     .,      3  „     2     „         flat-topped. 
„     N.E.     ,,      2  ,,   11     ,.         sliarp-pointcd. 
„   N.W.     „      2  ,,   10     „         flat-topped. 
The  prostrate  sandstone  is  1   foot  in  thickness. 


.'  Ul 
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Distances  l)etween  the  stones  : — 

lictweeu       S.  stone     and     W.  stone,  8  feet  10  inches 
W.     „  „  N.W.     „       8     „    10     „ 

,,        JN.W.     ,,  „    JN.lii*     ,,       y     ,,      D     ,, 

„  N.E.     „  ,,        E.     ,,       8     ,,    10     ,, 


Total,  44  feet  10  inches 

No.  12,  Learny. — In  an  upland  field  N.  of  Gownieburn,  beyond 
Milltown  of  Learny,  to  which  we  walked  from  Torphins  station,  stands 
the  one  stone  of  a  circle  well  known  to  the  folk  not  so  many  years  ago. 
It  is  not  conspicuous,  being  a  rather  thin,  angular,  and  pointed  red 
granite  block.  It  is  set  nearly  N.  and  S.,  stands  4  feet  2  inches  in 
height,  and  girths  at  the  base  10  feet.  One  side  is  over  4  feet  in  breadth. 
It  is  marked  on  the  G-inch  Ordnance  Map  as  "  Remains  of  a  stone  circle." 

No.  13,  BaJnarraig,  Mvhnar. — On  the  farm  of  this  name,  the 
Ordnance  Map  records  and  draws  four  very  large  stones  at  a  point  1 J  mile 
N.W.  of  Torphins.  But,  though  we  made  diligent  search,  and  Avere 
fortunate  enough  to  fall  in  with  the  present  tenant,  we  could  neither 
see  nor  hear  of  any  vestige  of  a  circle.  On  the  map,  however — and  the 
one  I  refer  to  is  the  25-inch  scale — these  four  large  stones  are  quite  clearly 
laid  down  in  such  a  form  that,  if  measured  from  a  common  centre, 
the  line  of  circumference  would  bisect  them  all  and  enclose  a  circle  of 
about  80  feet  in  diameter. 

No.  14,  Uie  Atdd  Kirk  o'  Toiigh,^ — All  that  remains  of  the  once  large 
circle  on  tliis  remote  moorland  site,  1200  feet  above  the  sea,  on  tlie  con- 
fines of  the  parislics  of  Tough,  Cushnie,  and  Cluny,  is  a  more  or  less 
circular  ridge,  to  some  extent  still  stony,  and,  like  the  hollow  it  encloses, 
densely  grown  with  heather,  and  (me  large  Standing  Stone  set  on  its 

*  "The  Kirk  "  is  the  name  of  the  site  of  a  circle  on  a  raised  riilge  on  Kirkby  Moor. 
Ai'chccoloffia,  vol.  xxzi.  p.  450. 
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wiitheni  an;  (tig.  26).  A  glance  nrouud  at  tike  nearest  dikes  reveals  the 
faet  that  tliey  are  Ixiilt  largely  of  huge  atones  ;  uiiil  the  suHiiidoii  thus 
raised  of  their  having  liccn  inovcil  fmni  tlii'  oirt-li^  was  contirnieil  on  the 
day  of  my  visit  by  the  frank  ndiiiission  of  the  crofUtr  ut  Dcnwclls,  Ui  the 


Fig.  20.  Thp  Aiild  Kirk  a  Tougli.    <;miinil  riau. 

I'ireL-t  that  hn  had  "  rihifU^]  them  a'  into  the  dikes,"  one  of  tlieui  also 
l)eing  conii)lacBiitiy  shown  fonuiiig  the  thrcsihold  of  his  cottage.  Most 
iif  this  wanton  destruction  must  have  i)(;currei:)  during  thi^  last  twenty 
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yeiirs,  since  >f  iss  ^faclagan  ^  records,  in  her  i)lau,  seven  stones  ])e«ide8  a 
Recumbent  Stone  and  two  pillars,  giving  a  view  of  the  latter  group. 
Wien  examining  this  site,  I  was  puzzled  with  the  strip  of  straight 
contour,  26  feet  long  on  the  S.W.,  not  having  then  seen  any  plan  of  the 
ground.  This,  in  idl  likelihood,  was  the  position  of  the  Recumljent  Stone 
and  pillars.  Miss  Maclagan's  plan  shows  a  circle  of  75  feet  in  diameter, 
the  seven  atones  separated  by  pretty  regular  intervals  of  about  20  feet, 
%vith  a  gap  of  nearly  40  feet  on  the  E.  Fifteen  feet  within,  in  her  plan,  is 
a  perfectly  unbroken  stone-setting,  within  which,  again,  is  the  small 
central  setting,  its  interior  very  stony.  My  measurements  bring  out  the 
diameters,  from  the  inner  face  of  the  one  remaining  stone  due  N.  to  the 
opposite  and  much  higher  crest  of  tlie  ridge  80  feet,  and  the  contrary 
tliameter  90  feet.  A  gotxl  many  apparently  earth-fast  blocks  still  define 
the  circumference,  and  numberless  smaller  stones  lie  about  all  over  it. 
Of  the  inner  settings  of  stones  not  a  specimen  now  exists.  In  Miss 
Maclagan's  drawing  of  the  group  on  the  S.W.,  one  of  the  pillars  is 
twice  the  height  of  its  fellow,  and  the  Recumbent  Stone  is  not  vertical. 
Its  breadth,  also,  seems  to  equal  its  length.  But  to  which  side  of  the 
circle  the  Recumbent  Stone  leans,  and  whether  the  tall  pillar  is  on  its  W. 
or  its  E.,  cannot  be  ascertained. 

This  site,  and  the  eight  that  follow,  are  all  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Hill  of  Fare,  the  long  flat  ridge  of  heathy  moorland  which  for  miles 
forms  so  prominent  a  background  to  the  wood-crowned  uplands  of  this 
side  of  the  Dee  Vallev. 

« 

No.  15,  Tomnagoni. — Over  5  miles  X.  of  Torphins  station,  and  up  a 
road  that  rises  at  a  steep  and  steady  gradient  for  fully  three  miles,  on  the 
summit  of  a  wooded  hill  600  feet  above  sea-level,  are  to  be  seen  the 
remains  of  this,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  circles  described 
in  the  present  report.  In  spite  of  several  of  its  stones  being  now  pros- 
trate, much  of  the  inner  stone- work  remains  in  situ,  and  it  is  possible,  on 

^  Hill  Forts,  pi.  xxviii. 
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paper,  to  roconstnict  the  circlo  with  an  amount  of  certainty  most  unusual 
with  rej^anl  to  these  often  liarharously  ill-treated  antiquities.^ 


w-4 — ? — ? — ? — r—^f«t 


Hiirpjiiuiiiniiiniiii 


illliiijiinfiMiiii'iTJiiiii'iiiTiiiii 


♦. 


r>inrn'inirttiiiiiiiiiiii|iiiiri|iiiiniiiiiiiirr 


Fig.  27.  TomnagoiTi.     Ground  Plan  and  Sections. 

The  ground  plan  (fig.  27)  shows  five  Standing  Stones,  a  massive  Re- 

>  What  disturbance  at  the  centre  is  shown  was  due,  I  was  informed,  to  the  curi- 
osity of  an  idle  shepherd.  The  tenants  of  the  farm  respect  and  take  an  interest  in 
the  stones. 
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ciimbeiit  Stone  with  its  two  pillars,  anil  four  of  the  once  erect  stones,  fallen, 
Imt  so  close  to  the  line  of  circumference  Jis  not  to  injure  the  symmetry  of 
the  circle  as  a  whole.  Of  the  Standing  Stones,  the  third  is  due  N.  of  the 
ninth,  the  fifth  is  X.E.  of  the  centre  of  the  Recuml)ent  Stone,  which  is  at 
the  due  S.W.  point.  Measured  frcmi  S.  to  N.,  the  diameter  between  the 
centres  of  the  stones  is  80  feet ;  measured  from  the  centre  of  Stone  I. 
(fallen)  to  a  point  mid- way  between  St<mes  VI.  and  VII.,  it  is  70  ft.  6  in. 
Distances  between  the  stones  : — 


between  the  two  fallen  stones  on  the 

\V 

.  (1.  and  II.) 

26  feet  0  inches 

>» 

Stone 

II.  and 

III. 

24 

6 

in.  „ 

IV. 

20 

5 

IV.  „ 

V. 

17 

6 

' 

V.  „ 

VI. 

16 

9 

1 

VI.   „ 

VII. 

21 

6 

VII.  „ 

VIII. 

22 

4 

VIII.  „ 

IX. 

31 

0 

IX.   „ 

edge  of  east 

i  pillar 

20 

5 

The  S.W. 

group,  over  all 

• 

• 

•                   • 

16 

6 

From  < 

edgf 

\  of  west 

pillar  to  centre  of  Stc 

me  I. 

16 

0 

Total  circumference  •.  226  feet  11  inches 


Heights  of  the  present  Standing  Stones  : — 


5  feet  6  inches,  tapers  to  an  edge, 
(fallen). 
4  feet  0  inches  (but  overhangs  inwards  2  ft.  10  in.). 

4  „    0      „       flat,  oblong  top. 

5  „    4      „       broad,  irregidar  top. 
(fallen). 

6  feet  7  inches 
6    „      5     „ 

Recumbent  Stone  3    „    lOJ  ,,      inside,  5  feet  3  inches  outside. 
West  pillar  2   ,,      7     ,,      (possibly  broken?). 

Weight  of  the  Recumbent  Stone,  9  tons  1  cwt. 


Stone  III. 
IV. 
V. 
VI. 
VII. 
VIII. 
IX. 
East  pillar 
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The  very  marked  difference  in  the  heights  of  tlie  two  sides  of  the 
Kecumlient  Stone  is  accounted  for  by  the  hiyer  of  water-worn  boulders 
and  other  small  stones  that  are  set,  like  a  floor,  in  front  of  it  facing  the 
interior  (see  the  section,  fig.  27).  We  assured  ourselves  of  the  regu- 
larity of  this  *  flooring,'  by  lifting  off  many  square  yards  of  the  thick  dry 
fibrous  carpeting  of  moss  that  covers  most  of  the  area  of  this  circle ;  and, 
in  doing  this,  we  brought  to  liglit  the  long  narrow  slab  and  its  three 
almast  contiguous  blocks  Avith  which  the  inner  stone-setting  begins  at 
the  liase  of  the  east  pillar,  and  which  can  be  distinctly  traced  round  the 
east  arc,  though  for  some  portion  matted  over  with  the  ever-abundant 
blae])erry  stems.  See  the  view  of  the  Recumbent  Stone  from  the  interior 
(Hg.  28)  which  shows  these  stones.  The  whole  of  the  N.E.  and  N.W. 
arcs  are  absolutely  devoid  of  earth-fast  stones,  and  the  ground  here  is  so 
level,  that,  if  any  once  existed,  the  clearance  of  them  has  been  effected 
most  rigorously.  Four  large  stones,  varying  from  14  to  26  inches  high 
(the  highest  nearest  the  S.),  form  a  portion  of  the  stone-setting  on  the 
W.,  and  between  them  and  the  Recumbent  Stone  a  lumpy  ridge 
exists. 

In  front  of  and  almost  toucliing  the  west  pillar  lies  a  block  which  has 
possibly  once  formed  its  apex,  as  on  one  side  the  pillar  shows  a  broad, 
fractured,  not  weathered,  surface,  and  its  present  want  of  height  seems 
*  out  of  keeping  '  with  the  bulk  and  height  of  the  Recumbent  Stone  and 
the  other  pillar  (see  fig.  29).  In  the  central  space,  three  narrow  slabs 
14  inches  high  are  all  that  remain  in  situ  ;  but  the  broad  oblong  slab  now 
lying  about  3  feet  to  their  S.  (with  a  smaller  triangular  one  resting  on  it) 
must  have  once  stood  in  the  space  now  blank,  its  width  corresponding  to 
the  blank.  The  cavity  thus  originally  enclosed  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  circular,  but  oblong  or  scpiarish ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  define  its 
limits  (see  view  from  the  W.,  fig.  30).  The  bfcadth  of  the  free  space 
lying  between  this  central  stone-setting  and  the  outer  one  is  21  feet  9 
inches,  and  the  width  from  the  latter  to  the  Standing  Stones  of  the  circle 
is  13  feet. 

The  site,  now  completely  hidden  by  woodland,  could  at  no  time  have 

VOL.    XXXIV.  M 
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been  specially  conspicuous  ;  there  are  much  greater  heights  on  nearly  all 
sides  of  it. 

No.  16,  Midmar  Kirk. — Quite  on  the  other  and  eastern  side  of  this 
upland  portion  of  the  district,  about  600  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  most 
easily  accessible  from  the  village  of  Echt,  we  find  a  few  stones  remaining 


~%~ 


^ 


Fig.  81.  Midmar  Kirk.     Ground  Plan,  etc. 

of  this  circle,  the  parish  church  being  built  so  close  to  it  that  I  am  not 
sure  whether  several  of  its  western  stones  were  not  removed  to  make 
way  for  the  walls.  Stormy  weather  prevented  our  making  more  than 
one  hurried  inspection  of  this  circle.  I  therefore  wrote  to  the  Rev.  E. 
Lumsden,  M.A.,  for  accurate  measurements,  which  were  most  promptly 
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and  courteously  afFonled  me  ;  and  tlie  annexed  ground  i)lan  (fig.  31)  has 
been  laid  out  from  them,  with,  also,  some  assistance  from  the  plan  given 
by  Miss  Maclagan.^  There  are  at  present  four  Standing  Stones,  in  addition 
to  the  two  very  U\\i  and  massive  pillars,  and  the  vertically  set  Recumbent 
Stone.  When  complete,  there  were  i)robably  nine  Standing  Stones,  there 
being  am})le  space  for  three  on  the  north  arc.  All  the  stones  are  of  the 
same  material,  the  reddish  granite  much  weathered*.  The  pillars  are  un- 
usually equal  in  height,  and  the  Recumbent  Stone  very  broad  throughout. 
It  is  set  on  the  S.W.  arc,  but  not  so  precisely  as  in  other  examples.  It 
is  14  feet  9  inches  in  length,  and  4  feet  at  the  greatest  breadth.  The 
N.E.  diameter  of  this  circle,  measuring  from  the  pillar  on  the  left  to 
tlie  opposite  stone,  is  55  feet;  the  contrary  axis  is,  of  course,  now 
umusccrtainal)le.  The  Recumbent  Stone  weighs  9  tons  13  cwt. 
Distances  between  the  stones  : — 

The  Recumbent  Stone  plus  pillars   .         .         22  feet  0  inches 
Between  pillar  on  riglit  to  next  stone       .         18     „    9   „ 
,,      the  next  two  stones  .         .         .         17     „    8   „ 

99  0 

>»  «  l»  J>  ...  ^£1  ,,      V       ,, 

„      the  last  two  stones    .         .         .         23     „    9   ,, 
Circumference  of  about  §rds  of  circle  =  104  feet  2  inches 

Heights  of  the  stones  : — 

The  N.E.  stone  . 

„     first  S.E.  stone     . 

„     second  „     „ 

„  south  stone 
The  pillars,  each 
The  Recumbent  Stone 

No.  17,  Dcdhlair, — At  the  time  of  my  visit  to  the  circle  just  described, 
I  Avas  not  aware  that  another  once  existed  within  about  100  yards  to  the 

1  Hill  Forts,  PL  xxvii. 
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north.  But  having  noticed  on  the  6-inch  O.M.  tlie  remains  of  a  circle 
marked  at  this  spot,  I  wrote  to  the  Rev.  E.  Lumsden  agahi,  and  learned 
from  him  the  following  particulars.  At  a  point  22  yards  north  of  the  road 
going  east  of  Midmar  Kirk,  and  100  yards  or  so  north  of  it,  there  is  in  a 
wood  one  tall  stone  stixnding.  **It  has,"  says  Mr  Lumsden,  "quite  the 
character  of  such  (t.e.,  circle)  stones — its  surfaces  being  either  worn  hy 
natural  agencies  or  presenting  the  natural  cleavage  of  the  stone.  It  is 
al)out  8 J  feet  high,  and  leans  over  considerably  to  the  south."  The  drawing 
to  scale  which  accompanied  this  description  shows  the  base  of  the  stone  as 
19  inches  wide  on  the  west  and  nortli  sides,  with  the  south  and  the  east 
sides  slightly  less  and  rounded,  and  •  the  stone  as  viewed  from  the  east 
tapering  to  a  point.  There  is  also  at  its  base  the  remnant  of  a  ridge 
alx)Ut  12  inches  in  height.  Wishing  to  assure  myself  of  the  former  exist- 
ence of  a  circle  here,  I  wrote  for  information  to  Col.  Farquharson  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey  Department.  In  due  course  a  reply  came  to  the  effect 
that  in  the  Name  Book  of  date  1864,  three  of  tlie  residents  in  Midmar 
rejwrted  the  single  stone  remaining  at  that  date  to  be  the  remnant  of  a 
circle.  It  is  not  definitely  stated  that  either  of  them  said  he  had  seen 
the  circle  or  any  more  stones  than  this  one. 

No,  18,  Seanhinny,  or,  to  follow  the  local  pronunciation  and 
spelling,  Sunhanet/,^  by  rea.son  both  of  its  size,  the  regiUarity  of  its  mono- 
liths, and  the  almost  unbroken  smoothness  of  its  grassy  sward,  besides  its 
commanding  position,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  impressive  of  the  circles  of 
this  district,  as  it  assuredly  is  the  most  satisfactory  to  deal  with  from  the 
surveyor's  point  of  view.  A  dike  surrounds  the  plantation  of  beech  and 
firs,  which  in  a  manner  grace  without  confusing  the  view  of  the  stones  ; 
and  its  distance  from  the  outer  ridge  carrying  the  stones  is  sufficiently 
great  to  allow  of  a  clear  view  of  the  entire  circle.  The  site  is  the 
summit  of  the  upland  fields,  400  feet  above  sea-level,  on  this  farm,  Avhich 
is  distant  west  from  the  village  of  Edit  alx)ut  1|  miles,  and  across  a 
beautifully  wooded  valley  f  of  a  mile  X.E.  from  Midmar  Castle. 

*  The  name  **  Sunbrick  Circles"  is  given  to  a  group  on  the  brow  of  a  Iiill  called 
Birkrigg,  near  Bradsea,  Morecambe  Bay.     Arducologia^  vol.  xxxi.  p.  450. 
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There  is  every  reason  to  lielieve  that  this  circle,  in  respect  of  its 
Standing  Stones  at  least,  is  really  in  the  same  condition  as  in  prehistoric 
times.     See  the  ground  plan  (fig.  33),  which  shows  nine  stones  on  the  outer 
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Fig.  32.  Seanhinny.    Ground  Plan. 

rid<;c  of  earth  and  stones,  two  very  large  pillars,  and  a  Recumbent  Stone 
of  truly  megalithic  proportions,  being  17  feet  4  inches  in  length,  2  feet 
3  inches  in  thickness,  and  4  feet  6  inches  in  breadth,  this  last  dimension 
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l>eing  in  reality  its  height,  as  this  vast  mass  of  close  grained  grey  granite 
long  ago  fell  forward,  and  was  (also  long  ago)  ^  robbed  of  a  fragment,  now 
I)rostrate  at  right  angles,  which  itself  is  of  no  mean  bulk.  It  lies  very 
slightly  west  of  the  S.W.  point.  The  weight  of  this  stone  is  over  12 
tons. 

The  longer  diameter  of  Seanhinny  is  almost  precisely  due  N.  and  S.,  and 
measures  87  feet  6  inches  from  the  centre  of  Stone  III.  to  that  of  SUme 
IX.  The  contrary  axis.  Stone  I.  to  a  point  mid- way  l)etween  Stones  VI. 
and  VII.,  is  81  feet  6  inches. 
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6 
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Heights  of  the  stones  taken  on  the  inside  of  the  ridge : — 
Stone         I.  6  feet    0  inches,  sharp-edged. 
II.  5     „    10       ,,      pointed  at  top. 

III.  5     „      3       „      sharp-edged. 

IV.  4     „      6       „      rather  pointed. 


>> 


>> 


>» 


»  See  the  account  of  Seanhinny  in  ArcJiaologia,  vol.  xxii.  p.  193,  by  James  Logan, 
with  his  excellent  plan  annexed. 
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Stone       V.  5  feet    3  inclies  sharp-edged. 


VI. 

5 

i» 

3 

ji 

flat-topped. 

VII. 
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>> 
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J? 

)>         >j 

VIII. 
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>> 
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» 

tapers  to  j>oint. 

IX. 

6 

>> 

9 

>» 

square  and  flat-toi)i)ed. 

The  gradual  rise  in  the  heights  of  the  stones  towards  the  Recumhent 
Stone  is  made  clear  to  the  eye  in  the  two  sections  now  given  (fig.  33). 
They  are  to  he  taken  as  viewed  from  an  imaginary  line,  dotted  on  ground 
plan  (iig.  32),  which  nearly  bisects  the  circle. 

The  eiist  pillar  is  7  feet  6  inches ;  the  west  pillar  is  6  feet  (>  inches. 
Both  may  be  styled  rudely  pyramidal  when  seen  at  the  angles.  All  these 
eleven  stones  are  of  the  usual  reddish  gmnite  or  gneiss ;  but  the  great 
Recumbent  Stone  (Iig.  34)  is  of  a  widely  different  composition  and  colour  : 
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Fig.  33.  Seanhinny.    Sectional  Views. 

very  compact,  close-grained,  of  a  cold  grey  hue ;  and,  though  not  per- 
haps actually  so  hard  as  tlie  diorite  boulders  occasionally  seen  in  the  dis- 
trict, this  enormous  block  impresses  one  with  a  sense,  not  only  of 
immense  solidity  and  weight,  but  of  the  labour  involved  in  the  mere 
raising  of  it  on  to  its  edge,  which  was  presumably  its  original  position. 
Its  dimensions  are  already  given.  On  its  present  upper  surface,  how- 
ever, there  arc  some  shallow  hollows  very  like  the  cup-marks  now  so 
frequently  found  in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  and  sometimes  on  the  pillars 
of  stone  circles.  I  show  these  *  cups  '  on  my  plan.  After  careful 
examination,  I  am  not  inclined  to  regard  these  hollows  as  made  by  tools 
of  any  age.  In  the  first  place,  they  do  not  show  the  slightest  vestige  of 
tool  marks.     True  cui)-marks  usually  do.     Next,  there  is  not  tlie  slight- 
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est  vestige  of  any  ring  round  them  or  near  them  on  the  stone.  Again, 
wlien  tliis  Recumbent  Stone  stood  on  its  edge — its  western  extremity,  by 
the  way,  would  then  be  precisely  in  line  with  the  inner  end  of  the  west 
pillar — these  cujvhollows,  if  existent  at  that  remote  period,  would,  in  all 
likelihood,  have  been  under  the  ground.  For  the  innermost  of  them  all 
is  but  13  or  14  inches  within  the  margin  of  the  stone,  and  we  must 
allow  quite  that  measure  as  the  depth  of  the  founding  of  the  stone. 
Lastly,  the  comparatively  softer  flakes  of  mica  in  this  block  of  granite  do 
weather  into  small  shallow  pits  or  hollows,  and  my  impression  is  that 
these  particular  hollows  may  have  been  formed  by  weathering. 

Of  the  interior  little  need  be  said,  as  my  ground  plan  shows,  without 
useless  detail,  the  relative  proportions  of  the  two  now-existing  ridges ;  of 
any  much  smaller  and  almost  central  ridge,  such  as  the  older  views  re- 
cord,^ naught  remains  (see  fig.  35).  Tlie  greater  portion  of  the  area,  at 
any  rate  within  the  inner  ridge,  was  dug  through  and  turned  over  in  the 
years  1855-56,  by  Mr  C.  E.  Dalrymple,  whose  examination  is  thus 
recorded :  - — 

"  Within  the  circle  there  lb  a  flat  cairn,  about  64  feet  in  diameter,  of  stones, 
raised  nearly  a  foot  above  the  rest  of  the  area,  and  going  down  to  the  subsoil. 
In  the  centre  of  this  cairn,  through  a  part  of  it  8  feet  in  diameter,  were  found 
deposits  of  incinerated  bones,  with  some  charcoal  and  black  mould,  but  in  no 
ffreat  quantity.  This  part  of  the  cairn  differed  slightly  in  construction  from 
the  rest,  as  the  stones  were  not  quite  so  closely  packed,  and  were  mostly  marked 
with  fire.  At  the  outer  circumference  of  the  cairn,  on  the  south  side,  was 
found  what  seemed  to  have  been  a  deposit  of  some  kind,  as  concave  stones  were 
placed  so  as  to  form  a  circular  cist ;  and  some  fragments,  apparently  of  a  rude 
stone  vessel,  were-  foimd  forming  part  of  the  enclosure  ;  but  everything  of 
animal  substance  had  entirely  disappeared.  At  the  foot  of  several  of  tne  pillars, 
at  a  depth  of  from  18  inches  to  2  feet,  flat  stones  appeared,  similar  to  those 
which  are  generally  found  placed  above  and  under  the  cmerary  urns  ;  but  any 
deposits  which  may  have  been  inserted  had  entirely  disappeared.  The  richness 
of  the  soil,  a  deep  black  loam,  might  partly  account  for  this.  All  the  soil 
appeared  to  have  been  brought  into  the  circle,  and,  except  in  front  of  the 
pUlars,  seemed  almost  everywhere  to  cover  quantities  of  stones,  though  these, 
except  in  the  centre,  were  not  disposed  in  a  regular  cairn.  The  soil  seemed 
also  to  differ  from  that  on  the  outside  of  the  circle,  in  which  stones  only  occur 
occasionally.    At  the  base  of  the  pillars,  the  ground  seemed,  in  various  cases, 

^  See  supra. 

^  Stuart's  Sculptured  Stones,  vol.  i.     Appendix  to  the  Preface,  p.  xxi. 
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to  have  been  dug  down  into  the  subsoil,  so  as  to  form  a  pit  about  2^  feet  in 
depth.  A  ridge  of  loose  stones,  like  the  foundation  of  a  dyke,  runs  round 
between  the  standing  stones.  Some  of  the  latter  had  a  small  semi-circular 
pavement  of  stones  in  front  of  them,  and  they  all  stood  on  deposits  of  middle- 
sized  boulder  stones." 

No.  19. — At  a  point  nearly  mid- way  between  Old  Wester  Edit  and 
2^ew  Wester  Echt,  and  about  two  miles  N.E.  of  Seanhinny,  three  Stand- 
ing Stones  are  shown  on  the  Ordnance  Map,  forming  a  curve  90  feet  long, 
the  remnant  apparently  of  a  circle  about  1 20  feet  ^  in  diameter.  The 
height  above  sea-level  is  over  650  feet. 

On  communicating  with  the  present  tenant  of  tlie  farm  of  Old  Wester 
Echt,  Mr  James  Gillespie,  I  was  informed  that  after  having  made 
enquiries,  he  learned,  from  a  man  who  remembered  the  site  when  a  boy, 
that  "  there  were  nine  stones  in  a  complete  circle,  and  tliat  they  were 
removed  about  sixty  years  ago,  the  three  largest  ones  being  left." 

Mr  Gillespie  subsequently  sent  me  the  measurements  of  these.  One 
is  9  feet  in  height  and  girths  at  the  ground  1 4  feet ;  the  middle  one  is 
6  feet  in  height  with  a  base  of  alx)ut  14  feet ;  and  the  third  is  8  feet  in 
height,  5  feet  broail  on  two  sides  and  1^  feet  broad  on  the  other  two. 

No.  20,  Standing  Stones  of  Echt. — Drawn  on  the  25-inch  scale  Ord- 
nance Survey  Map,  as  a  true  circle  of  50  feet  in  diameter,  and  about  100 
yards  to  the  north  of  the  farm-steadings.  Eight  stones  are  shown.  The 
site  is  on  the  extreme  east  of  Echt  parish.  I  learned  from  the  present 
occupant  of  the  farm,  Mr  William  Hogg,  that  all  the  eight  stones  are  still 
in  situ  and  still  erect ;  this  being,  doubtless,  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
"  they  are  mentioned  in  the  lease  of  the  farm,  and  must  be  protected." 

This  and  the  next  circle  will  be  fully  described  later. 

No.  21,  Binghill,  Petercvlter. — This  site  is  rather  over  one  mile  in  a 
straight  line  N.W.  from  Murtle  station,  and  the  circle  is  drawn  on  the 

^  This  rather  unusually  large  diameter  has  been  obtained  by  computation  from  the 
cunre  taken  by  the  three  stones  as  shown  on  the  25-inch  scale  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey. 
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mni)  us  one  of  seven  {toml-sizeil  stones,  iii  a  jilaDtation  nnd  a  few  score 
yawla  to  the  north  of  ii  tiirauhis ;  the  iliainetcr  I>euig  55  feet  or  there- 
nbouts. 

No.  22,  Tlie  Stimling  Stones,  Dyee. — This,  in  older  accounts,  is 
called  Tyr-lmt^'^r  or  Tyrie-bt^er,'  The  site  ie  2  miles  W,  of  Dycc 
junction.      The  cirele,  now  planted  round  with  trees,  must,  long  ago. 


Fg  8fi    Tyre  bagger  or  Stand  ng  Stones  ot  Dyce 

have  lieen  ^er\  conipicuo  s,  situate  1  is  it  ii  on  tie  crown  (.fa  hill, 
500  fctt  aboi e  the  sea  level  and  benig  c  mpoiel  of  e\tren  ely  tall  and 
impoain^lj  irnnged  atones  twehe  in  all  inclusively      Besides  tl  is  simi- 

I   vol.  xxii.  p.  411,  (j/r  barhar,    field,  or 
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larity  to  Seaiihiniiy  and  others,  Dyce  circle  i>ossesses  some  characteristics 
of  its  own  which  render  it  interesting.  In  the  first  place,  as  the  ground 
plan  (fig.  36)  and  the  section  show,  the  ridge  carrying  the  stones  is 
specially  well-defined  and  high,  the  interior  very  level,  and,  although 
full  of  broom  and  whin,  almost  unbroken  by  stone  work.  Part, 
however,  of  this  distinctness  of  ridge  is  really  due  to  the  very 
matter-of-fact  purpose  once  served  by  the  circle  ;  Logan  ^  recording  that 
the  spiices  between  the  stones  were  built  up  with  loose  stones  and  the 
si>ot  thus  converted  into  a  cattle- j)ound.  Another  feature  not  so  easily 
accounted  for  is  the  existence  of  the  two  thin  stones — slabs,  one  might 
almost  call  them — close  together  on  the  N.E.  arc,  Xos.  VI.  and  VII.  The 
great  magnitude  of  the  pillars  and  the  Recumbent  Stone,  and  the  striking 
position  of  the  last,  combine  to  impress  this  circle  on  the  memory. 

The  main  diameters  are  : — 

N.W.  to  S.E.,  8tone  III.  to  IX 61  feet 

S.AV.  to  N.E.  outside  of  the  Recumbent  Stone  to  Stone  IV.      56    „ 

Distances  between  the  stones,  centre  to  centre  : — 


Ston 

e         I. 

to 

II. 

• 

15  feet 

Oi 

nches 

11. 

>• 

III. 

• 

10 

9 

M 

III. 

>i 

IV. 

■ 

24 

3 

» 

IV. 

»> 

V. 

■ 

21 

3 

» 

V. 

»> 

VI. 

• 

19 

0 

»» 

VI. 

>» 

VII. 

• 

5 

0 

J> 

VII. 

» 

VIII. 

• 

13 

0 

>> 

VIII. 

}> 

IX. 

• 

11 

8 

>> 

From  the  ninth  stone  to 

edge  of 

east 

pillar 

10 

5 

>> 

The 

group  of  three 

(over 

all)  . 

• 

• 

20 

0 

a 

From  the  edge  of  the  west  pillai 

•  to  centre 

of  Stone  I. 

• 

■ 

• 

• 

16 

it 

6 

»> 

This  gives  a  total  circumference  of 


166  feet  10  inches 


*  Arehmologia^  vol.  xxii.  p.  411. 
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Heights  of  the  stones : — 

Stone         I.         7  feet  3  inches,  leans  outwards  ;  somewhat  pointed 

at  top.     (See  section,  fig.  37.) 
II.         7     „   0     „        pointed. 


III.  5 

IV.  3 
V.  4 

VI.  3 

VII.  4 

VIII.  5 

IX.  7 

The  east  pillar  9 

„    west     „  11 


0 
2 
4 
1 
6 
0 
8 
5 
0 


>i 


>> 


narrow-edged. 


>» 


rounded. 

pointed. 

squarish. 


Tiiiiiiiiiiini'imi|MiiiiiniiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiniininiMitiiMir 

15  «»  ;^> 


V-4 — ^ 


■f- 


■t 


Fig.  37.  Tyre-bagger,  or  Standing  Stones  of  Dyce.    Sectional  Views. 


These  two  great  stones  are  very  dissimilar  in  form.  See  the  various 
views  (figs.  40,  41,  42). 

The  vertical  height  of  the  Recumbent  Stone  can  he  stated  with 
some  certainty.  Its  present  measurable  sides  show  tliat  (a)  its  upper 
edge  is  now  4  feet  plumb  alx)ve  the  l>edding  of  small  stones  (see  sec- 
tion, fig.  38,  and  view  from  the  Avest,  fig.  39)  ;  that  (&)  its  under  side 
from  edge  to  ground  is  6  feet  5  inches  wide ;  and  that  (c)  its  outer  side 
or  back  is  10  feet  6  inches  wide.  If  *  restored '  and  set  on  its  edge  ver- 
tically, with  2  feet  depth  as  foundation,  we  should  still  have  a  stone  of 
fully  8  feet  in  height — a  dimension  well  in  keeping  with  the  remarkable 
height  of  its  two  pillars  (see  the  two  views,  figs.  40  and  41).  The 
eastern  end  of  its  edge  (or  top  If  *  restored ')  is  the  w^idest  portion,  and 
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the  middle,  is  rather  protuberant  and  rough.  The  material  is  a  darkish 
grey  granite,  not  so  line-gniined  as  that  just  described  in  the  Recumbent 
Stone  at  Seanliinny,  but  of  a  quite  different  species  from  that  of  any  of  the 
otlier  stones  in  the  circle,  most  of  whicli  appeared  to  me  to  be  reddish 
and  much  more  gritty.  The  Recumbent  Stone  is  shown  in  Logan's  plate,^ 
done  in  1822,  leaning  inwards  much  as  it  is  at  present.  This  stone 
being  so  much  out  of  the  ground,  its  cul)ical  contents  can  Ije  more  fully 
gauged ;  and  its  computed  weight,  therefore,  of  nearly  24  tons  need  be 
no  matter  of  surprise.  In  my  view  of  the  circle  (fig.  42),  taken  from  as 
near  the  north  as  was  feasible,  the  two  short  thin  slabs  (Stones  VI.  and 
VII.)  are  on  the  extreme  left. 


ii'nni'i'T'ii|iniiii'iiiii'iini'imiiiMH[i  iiitt^  'TTTTn 

B               o               S              10              19             to            S9             30. 
i  M  t  »  I 1 1 1 1 1 1  ft". 

Fig.  38.  Tyre-bagger,  or  Standing  Stones  of  Dyce. 

Conclusion. — The  first  result  obtiiined  by  the  survey  here  recorded  is 
that  in  fifteen  of  the  stone  circles  still  possessing  features  sufficiently 
defined  for  admeasurement,  tliree  distinct  types  are  exemplified  :  first,  the 
type  having  only  the  free-standing  pillar  stones,  as  Craighead,  Cairn- 
fauld,  and  Glassel ;  second,  the  type  comprising  the  pillar  stones  plus  one 
or  more  interior  stone-settings,  as  Cairnwell;  and  thirtlly,  the  type^ 
which  is  characterised  by  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  Recumbent 
Stono,  which  is  in  situ  at  Old  Bourtree  Bush,  Auch([uhorthies,  Raes  of 
Clune,  Garrol,  Esslie  (the  greater),  and  Tomnagom,  Midmar  Kirk,  Sean- 


^  ArchcBologia^  vol.  zxii.  p.  411. 

^  Drawings  and  measurements  of  many  circles  of  this  type  in  Aberdeenshire  were 
made  so  long  ago  as  1862  by  Dr  (now  Sir)  Arthur  Mitchell,  to  whose  note-books  I  am 
indebted  for  information  regarding  them. 
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liiiiny,  and  Tyrbagger,  ami,  thougli  out  of  place,  visible  at  Esslie  the 
smaller.  If  we  includo  the  Aiild  Kirk  of  Tough  as  liaving  only  within  the 
last  twenty  years  or  so  hvon  bereft  of  its  Recumbent  Stone,  it  is  evident 
that  this  third  type  is  the  type  of  this  district.  In  this  thinl  typical 
group,  also,  there  exist  remains  of  at  least  one  interior  stone-setthig.  The 
next  result  is,  that  in  the  circles  having  the  Recumbent  Stone,  the  position 
of  that  stone  varies  in  its  orientation  from  a  point  S.E.  of  the  centre  to 
S.  and  S.W.  Further,  its  position  in  relation  to  the  stones  on  the  cir- 
cumference is  variable.  In  the  great  Auchquhortliies  example  it  stands 
well  within  the  circumference ;  in  all  the  others,  unless  we  except  Ei*slie 
(the  greater)  as  presenting  difficidties  not  now  lightly  to  be  explained, 
the  Rijcumbent  Stone  is  placed  on  the  circumference,  though  not  always 
upon  so  well-defined  a  ridge  as  that  upon  which  the  free  stones  stand. 
Again,  the  intervals  ])etween  the  stones  are  far  from  regular ;  assuredl}^ 
they  have  not  been  placed  with  exact  spacing,  such  a.s  would  have  been 
emj)loyed  if,  e.g.,  we  suppose  that  the  circles  were  erected  in  mediaeval 
times  or  by  people  influenced  by  post-Roman  science.  I  have  not 
yet  found  any  intentional  gaps  l)etween  any  two  stones,  for  instancie 
on  the  N.K  arc  ^  or  the  S.W.  arc ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  these  circles 
exhibit  a  want  of  exactness  in  the  relation  of  the  two  stones  which 
mark  the  extremes  of  the  main  diameters.  These  diameters  are  in 
scarcely  any  instance  *  oriented '  to  any  point  of  the  compass  as  we  under- 
stand the  term.  For  even  in  such  examples  as  possess  two  stones 
practicidly  at  the  north  and  the  south  points,  the  line  ]>etween  them  so 
rarely  bisects  the  circle,  that  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  position  of 
the  stones  was  accidental. 

There  does  exist  one  feature,  however,  in  several  of  the  circles  which 
the  measurements  of  this  survey  emphasise  :  this  is,  that  the  stones  rise 
in  height  as  they  approach  the  Recumbent  Stone — a  feature  already 
noted  by  the  Rev.  James  Peter  in  the  circle  at  Aikey  Brae,  Old  Deer. 
(See  Proc,  xix.  p.  375.)     How  far  this  rise  in  height  is  intentional,  and 

^  Mr  A.  L.  Lewis,  who  lias  examined  many  stone  circles,  claims  this  a.s  a  feature 
directly  connected  with  their  use  as  astronomical  observatories. 
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how  far  it  is  regular,  are  moot  points,  perhaps ;  but  the  evidence  suggests 
that  at  anyrate  the  Recumbent  Stone  was  of  the  highest  importance,  the 
four  stones  nearest  being  usually  the  largest  and  most  prominent.  What 
precise  meaning  or  purpose,  practical  or  s^Tnbolic,  governed  the  placing 
of  this  particular  stone,  we  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  explain;  and 
the  theories^  already  so  lavishly  propounded  appear  to  me  so  inter- 
contradictory,  and  the  majority  of  them  to  l)e  built  u]>on  so  very  shm  a 
foundation  of  fact,  that  we  rise  from  a  perustil  of  them,  interested, 
possibly,  but  not  convinced. 

The  types  of  stone  circle  found  in  the  north-eastern  portion  of  Scotland 
may,  after  all,  be  quite  distinct  from  the  types  of  those  existing,  say, 
in  Inverness  and  Perthshire,  or  in  Galloway;  and  without  competent 
examination  we  cannot  assume  that  their  meaning  and  purpose  and 
character  are  the  same  everywhere.  Yet,  so  far  as  direct  evidence  has 
been  obtained  through  rightly  conducted  excavations,  the  outstanding 
feature  of  all  the  Scottish  stone  circles  that  have  been  thus  investigated 
is  the  presence  within  them  of  interments  of  the  Bronze  Age.^  Any 
other  use  or  purpose  of  these  stone-encircled  areas  has  yet  to  be 
proved.  And  I  would  submit,  that,  with  a  view  to  the  ascertainment  of 
the  *  over-ground  phenomena,'^  waiving  excavation  in  the  meantime,  the 
right  method  to  be  employed  is  to  institute  a  complete  survey  of  these 
fiist  vanishing  remains,  in  order 'that  we  may  become  possessed  of  a  foun- 
dation of  facts  as  trustworthy  as  possible.  As  portions  of  this  subject 
upon    which  we   still  want   definite   information,    we  may  state  these 

^  That  the  Recumbent  Stone  was,  e.g.,  the  lintel  of  the  doorway  to  a  broch  (Miss 
Maclagan's  Hill  Forts) ;  that  it  was  an  altar  upon  which  Druid  priests  offered  human 
and  other  sacrifices  (Stukeley,  Aubrey,  and  their  school) ;  that  the  circles  were  Viking 
temples  of  Odin  and  Courts  of  Ju^stice  (Macculloch,  Hibbcrt,  Barry,  and,  alas  !  Sir 
Walter  Scott)  ;  that  they  are  but  the  rim-stones  of  Cairns  (Lukis) ;  that  they  were 
bun  temples  and  observatories  (Lewis  and  other  writers). 

2  We  have  no  record  of  any  excavation  having  been  made  in  seven  of  the  sites 
above  described.  But  regarding  eight  otlier  sites  in  which  excavation  was  rightly 
conducted,  we  possess  distinct  descriptions  of  remains  found  ;  and  these  remains 
indicate  burnt  burials,  sometimes  in  cists,  at  other  times  without  cists. 

'  Scotland  in  Pagan  Tivies. 
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items :  AVliat  is  the  geograpliical  tlistribution  of  the  true  stone  circle, 
i.e,,  an  area  more  or  less  circular  enclosed  by  free  standing  pillar 
stones?  To  what  extent  do  circles  of  this  type  possess,  within  their 
area,  in  addition  (as  I  have  shown  many  in  the  district  under  notice  do 
possess),  one  or  more  approximately  circular  stone  settings?  In  what 
proportion  to  the  simple  circles  of  free  standing  stones  do  the  circles 
with  the  Recumbent  Stone  stand  ?  Is  tlie  interior  of  the  circle  some- 
times on  a  higher  level  than  the  level  of  the  ground  outside  of  the 
pillar  stones,  as  notably  at  Craighead,  and  in  a  special  manner  at  Toiuna- 
gom  ?  Is  the  feature  of  the  rising  in  height  of  the  pillar  stones,  as  they 
approach  the  Recumbent  Stone,  a  constant  one  ?  In  short,  we  require 
definite  information  on  the  mere  external  details  of  the  various  tyj^es  of 
stone  circles  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  any  attempt  at  making  a 
proper  classification  of  them  at  present  impossible. 


TABULAR   SUMMARY    OF   THB   STONE   CIRCLES   ABOVE    DESCRIBED. 


Survey 
Number. 

Locality. 

County. 

Diameters. 

Peculiar  Features. 

Relics  found. 

1 

old  Bourtreebush 

Kincardine 

IOC  X  75' 

Recumbent  Stone 

(on  S.E.) 
Recumbent  Stone 

None  recorded 

2 

Auchquhorthies  . 

II 

9rx74'6" 

Cist :  fragments  of  urn  and  cal- 

(on S.W^) 

cined  bones 

3 

Cairnwell 

•I 

scyxao' 

Trlp|e-conoentric 

Fragments  of  live  urns  and  frag- 
ments of  bones  and  charcoal 

4 

Craighead    . 

ti 

(?)88'x24' 

•  • 

No  record 

5 

lUes  of  Cluue 

M 

SS'xBl'O" 

Recumbent  Stone 
(on  S.) 

No  record 

6 

Cainifauld   . 

•  I 

75'X75' 

•  • 

Human  bones  in  the  centre 

7 

Garrol  Wood 

»» 

53'8''X49' 

Recumbent  Stone 
(on  S.) 

None  recorded 

8 

Esalie  (the  greater) 

II 

89'x73'6" 

Recnml)ent  Stone 
(on  S.8.W.) 

Remains  of  a   cist   and    of 
human  remains 

9 

E88lie(the  smaller) 

It 

42'l(K'x38'8'' 

Recumbent  Stone 
(on  S.S.W.) 

Remains,  probably  of  a  cist 

11 

Glassel . 

Aberdeen 

15'9"x7'9^ 

.. 

No  recorti 

14 

Auld  Kirk  of  Tough 

It 

OO'XSO' 

Recumbent  Stone 
(pro»»ablyonSS.W.) 

No  record 

15 

Tomiiagorii 

If 

80'x70' 

Recuml)ent  Stone 
(on  S.W.) 

Remains  of  cist  extant 

16 

Midmar  Kirk 

u 

55'X(?)55' 

1 

Recumbent  Stone 
(on  S.W.) 

No  record 

18 

Seanhiniiy    . 

11 

87'6"x81'6" 

Recumbent  Stone 

(on  S.W.} 
Several    circles   of 

Deposits  of  incinerated  bones 

20 

Echt 

n 

33'X33' 

No  record,  and  site  almost  nn. 

set  stones  non«con- 

1       disturbed 

1 

centric  within  area 

21 

Binghill 

'               «» 

39'X35' 

Recumbent  Stone 
(on  S.W.) 

'    No  record,  interior  undisturbed 

22 

I'yrebagger,  orDyce 

I* 

61'X66' 

Recuml>ent  Stone 
(on  S.W.) 

No  record 

1 
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II. 

NOTICE  OF  AN  ORIGINAL  LETTER  OF  INSTRUCTIONS  FOE  SIR 
WILLIAM  FLEMING,  BY  KING  CHARLES  II.,  dated  at  Beeda, 
22nd  May  1650.    By  A.  G.   REID,   F.S.A.  Scot. 

I  lately  purchased,  at  an  auction  sale  in  Edinburgh,  an  odd  volume, 
l^eing  the  2nd  of  the  Miscellany  of  the  Maitland  Club.  In  going  over 
the  Wigton  Papers  in  that  volume,  1  discovered  an  original  paper  bear- 
ing the  superscription  of  King  Charles  II.,  entitled  "  Instruction  for  S*" 
William  Fleming,  Kn*."  "  Given  at  Breda,  f fth  day  of  May  1650."  It 
is  of  considerable  historical  interest.  His  ^lajesty  states  that  he  had 
heard  a  report  of  a  fight  between  Lieutenant- General  David  Lesley  and 
the  Marquis  of  Montrose,  wherein  the  forces  of  the  Marquis  were  totally 
routed  and  defeated ;  and  that  on  Sir  William  Fleming's  arrival  in  Scot- 
land, if  he  should  find  this  to  be  the  case,  he  should  carefully  conceal  the 
letter  directed  to  the  Committee  of  Estates;  but  in  the  event  of  the 
news  being  untrue,  the  letter  should  be  delivered.  These  instructions 
do  not  form  part  of  the  Wigton  Papers  published  in  the  Miscellany,  and 
so  far  as  known  have  not  been  printed. 

Sir  James  Balfour  states*:  "Saturday,  25th  May  1650:  A  letter 
from  the  King's  Majesty  to  Parliament,  dated  from  Breda,  12th  May 
1650,  showing  that  he  wiis  heartily  sorry  that  James  Graham  had 
invaded  this  Kingdom,  and  how  he  had  discliarged  him  from  doing  the 
same,  and  earnestly  desired  the  Esttites  of  Parliament  to  do  himself  that 
Justice  as  not  to  believe  that  he  was  accessory  to  the  said  invasion  in 
the  least  degree, — read. 

"Also  a  double  of  His  Majesty's  letter  to  James  Graham,  dated  15th 
of  May  1650,  commanding  him  to  lay  down  arms  and  secure  all  the 
ammunition  under  his  charge, — road  in  the  house. 

"  The  House  remits  to  the  Committee  of  Despatches  to  answer  His 
Majesty's  letter  to  the  Parliament." 

*  Balfour's  Annals^  vol.  iv.  p.  24. 
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The  terms  of  the  letter  from  tlie  King  to  the  P«arliament,^  dated  18th 
May  1650,  are  quite  different  from  those  in  the  letter  of  the  12th  as 
given  by  Sir  James  Balfour.  He  expresses  no  regret  that  Montrose  has 
invaded  the  Kingdom,  and  he  (h)es  not  disclaim  his  having  \yoen  accessory 
thereto.  He  merely  states  that  he  had  given  satisfaction  to  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  happy  agreement  and  i>erfect  under- 
standing between  them  and  him  "  for  the  time  to  come,  being  resolved  to 
cast  ourselfe  on  the  affections  of  that  our  ancient  Kingdom  of  Scotland, 
and  to  endeavour  the  good  and  peace  thereof  in  all  things  to  the  utter- 
most of  our  power,"  and  that  ho  liad  accordingly  given  orders  for  the 
disbanding  of  the  Forces,  and  for  their  withdrawing  out  of  the  Kingdom. 

Private  instructions'-  were  given  to  Sir  William  Fleming,  dated 
19th  May  1650,  to  sec  Montrose,  and  if  the  prevailing  party  in 
Scotland  were  not  satisfied  with  the  concessions  he  had  granted  to 
them,  that  ^lontrose  should  not  lay  down  arms ;  that  if  His  Majesty's 
friends  in  Scotland  did  not  think  fit  that  Montrose  should  lay  down 
arms,  "  then  as  many  as  can  may  repair  to  him,  and  if  Sir  William 
Fleming  should  see  if  the  ^fanpiis  have  a  considerable  number  of  men, 
and  if  he  have,  you  must  use  your  best  indevor  to  get  them  not  to  be 
disbanded,  but  if  ^lontrose  be  weke  then  lie  should  disband." 

From  these  documents  it  is  clear  that  Sir  William  Fleming's  instruc- 
tions were,  if  he  found  Montrose  still  in  strength.  His  Majesty's  letter 
should  not  be  produced  to  Parliament,  but,  if  otherwise,  that  the  letter 
should  be  produced. 

These  instructions  were  given  before  hearing  of  the  discomfiture  of 
Montrose  at  Corbiesdale,  and  there  is  no  dubiety  about  their  import. 
Those  now  exliibited  were  written  after  his  disastrous  defeat,  and 
by  them  Sir  William  Fleming  was  carefully  instructed,  in  the  event 
of  his  finding  the  news  to  be  true,  or  that  the  ^MaKjuis  should  not  Ixj 
within  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland,  the  letter  to  Parliament  should  not  be 
delivered  and  be  carefully  concealed ;  but  that  if  he  found   the  news 

^  *' Wigtou  Papers,"  Miscellany  of  th:  MaitUtwf  Clubf  vol.  ii.  p.  478. 
-  **WigtonPa}>er8,"xli. 
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untrue^  and  the  Marquis  in  considerable  force,  the  letter  should  }3e 
delivered  to  the  Parliament,  to  the  end  that  by  their  direction  Montrose 
might  Ije  induced  to  lay  down  arms,  according  to  his  express  onler  on 
that  belialf. 

The  tenor  of  these  secret  instructions  appeal's  contradictory.  According 
to  the  instructions  given  previous  to  the  news  of  Montrose^s  defeat,  the 
letter  to  Parliament  wjis  not  to  be  delivered  in  the  event  of  Montrose 
being  able  to  hold  his  own,  while  the  instructions  given  after  his  dis- 
comfiture were  that  it  shouhl  be  delivered  on  no  account  if  the  tidings 
of  his  defeat  should  prove  to  be  true. 

Tt  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  two  sets  of  instructions,  but  the  letter 
now  exhibited  proves  that  Sir  William  Fleming  disobeyed  his  ultimate 
onlers,  and,  notwithstanding  of  the  instructions  to  conceal  the  letter,  on 
finding  that  Montrose  was  routed,  it  was  produced  to  Parliament. 

It  seems  to  be  matter  of  inquiry  if  Sir  William  Fleming,  on  finding 
Montrose  utterly  defeated,  and  subsequently  condemned  and  executed, 
did  not  think  it  a  matter  of  worldly  prudence,  in  conjunction  with  His 
Majesty's  supporters  in  Scotland,  to  disreganl  His  Majesty's  ultimate 
orders  to  produce  the  letter,  and  with  the  view  of  conciliating  the  party 
in  power,  disingenuously  to  disavow  the  autliority  given  to  ^fontrose. 

The  following  is  a  copy  <»f  the  letter  : — 

Charles  R. — Instruction  for  S"^  William  Fleming,  Kn^ 

As  scone  as  you  arrive  in  Scotland  you  shall  carefully  informe  yo''  selfe  con- 
cerning the  Report  that  is  lately  come  hither  of  a  fight  betweene  L^  Q'rall  David 
Lesley  and  the  Marquis  of  Montroee,  wherein  (as  it  is  said)  the  forces  of  the 
said  iiarquiB  were  totally  routed  and  defeated,  and  if  you  find  the  same  to  1^ 
true,  or  that  he  be  not  in  the  Kingdonie  of  Scotland,  tnen  our  pleasure  is  that 
you  doe  not  deliver  our  Letter  directed  to  the  Parliam^  or  Committee  of 
Estates,  but  that  you  carefully  conceale  the  same,  and  do  not  communicate  it  to 
any  person  whatsoever.  But  if  upon  enquiry  you  find  that  either  there  hath 
been  nu  such  fight,  or  that  notwiihstanding  the  same,  the  forces  of  the  said 
Marquis  of  Montrose  are  still  in  a  considerable  V)ody,  you  are  then  to  deliver 
the  said  I^ettcr  to  the  Parlia™*'  to  the  end  that  by  their  direction  therein,  the 
said  Marquis  of  Montrose  may  l>e  induced  to  lay  downe  arnies  inimediatly, 
according  to  our  expresse  order  in  tliat  Ijcholfe.  Ciiven  at  Bi-eda,  the  'f  H"»  day 
of  May  ia->0. 

The  document  is  in  the  handwriting  of  an  amanuensis,  with  the  excep- 
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tion  of  an  interlineation,  "  or  that  he  be  not  in  the  Kingdome  of  Scot- 
land," which  is  holograph  of  the  King. 


III. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  AN  EARTH-HOUSE  AT  PITCUR,  FORFARSHIRE.     By 

DAVID  MACRITCHIE,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

Although  the  existence  of  the  large  and  important  e^irth-housc  at 
Pitcur  has  been  known  to  this  Society  for  many  years,  the  Society's 
volumes  of  Proceedings  contain  as  yet  no  representjition  of  the  place.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  I  now  submit  a  brief  description  of  this  interestin<^ 
structure,  illustrated  by  a  carefully-executed  diagram  of  its  ground  plan,^ 
with  some  sectional  views. 

It  is  situated  in  a  field  on  the  farm  of  Pitcur,  2 J  miles  south-etist  of 
Coupar- Angus,  and  it  is  locally  known  as  *The  Cave.'  Access  to  it  may  be 
obtained  either  by  entering  a  gate  on  the  east  side  of  the  public  road 
opposite  the  ancient  tower  and  modern  farm-hoftse  of  Pitcur ;  or  other- 
wise it  may  be  approached  from  the  south  side  of  the  farm-house  of 
*  Leys  of  Ilallyburton,'  which  is  only  a  few  hundred  yards  from  *  The 
Cave.*  A  protective  post-and-wire  fence  marks  the  spot ;  and  that  jm na- 
tion of  the  structure  which  is  still  roofed  over  is  further  safeguarded  l»y 
having  a  locked  door  at  its  entrance  {r.  in  the  ground  plan),  the  key  of 
which  is  kept  by  the  lodge-keeper,  at  the  main  entrance  to  Hallyburton 
House.  Visitors  to  the  *  Cave '  will  therefore  bear  in  mind  that  the  first 
step  is  to  obtain  the  key,  if  the  original  appearance  of  the  building  is  to  be 
properly  understood ;  for  the  greater  part  of  the  earth-house  is  a  comi)letc 
wreck,  and  only  the  roofed-in  portion  remains  unaltered  since  it  was  built. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  ground  plan  (fig.  1)  that  tliis  Pitcur  wcem  is 
longer  and  more  varied  than  most  of  its  congener's  in  Scotland.     The 

^  The  orientation  of  the  ground  plan  is  obtained  from  the  latest  OrdnHnce  Sur- 
vey ;  for  which  I  have  to  express  my  indebtedness  to  Captain  Bairusfather  of 
Beechwood,  Coupai -Angus. 
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Fig.  1.  Ground  Plan  and  Sections  of  Earth-House  at  Pitcur,  Forfarshire. 
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oiily  one  in  my  experience  tliat  was  of  as  considenibh^  a  size  was  situated 
at  Caolas,  in  North  Uist ;  but  that  specimen  wav^  so  utterly  destroyed 
some  yeai*s  ago,  for  tlie  sake  of  its  stones,  that  one  cannot  siiy  what  its 
dimensions  were.  The  Pitcur  liouse  consists  of  one  long  su])terranean 
gallery,  slightly  curved  throughout  most  of  its  length,  and  bending 
abruptly  in  a  hook  shape  at  its  western  end.  From  this  western  end  a  short, 
])mad  gallery  or  room  goes  off,  curving  round  the  outside  of  the  *  hook.* 
The  length  of  the  main  gallery,  following  the  medial  line,  and  measuring 
from  the  extreme  of  the  entrance  at  either  end,  is  about  190  feet ;  while 
the  subsidiary  room  is  60  feet  long.  For  most  of  its  length,  this  sub- 
sidiary room  is  10  feet  wide,  measuring  at  the  floor  level.  On  account 
of  this  unusual  width,  it  is  reasonable  to  supi)ose  that  its  roof  Wiis  of 
timber ;  for  although  the  walls  slightly  converge  at  the  top,  reducing  the 
intervening  space  to  8  or  9  feet,  the  span  is  still  so  great  that  a  flagged 
roof  would  scarcely  have  been  practicable.  To  be  sure,  the  walls  might 
have  been  raised  several  courses  higher,  in  the  usual  '  Cyclopean  arch,' 
and  thus  the  interval  to  be  bridged  would  become  sufliciently  narrowed 
at  a  height  of  say  12  feet.  But  there  is  no  indication  that  the  walls  of 
any  portion  of  this  earth-house  ever  rose  higher  than  the  present  level  of 
their  highest  parts.  Thus  the  inference  is  that  this  subsidiary  i*oom  may 
have  been  roofed  with  timber. 

The  same  deduction  has  been  made  with  regard  to  the  earth-houses 
discovered  on  the  cstiite  of  Mudhall,  in  the  parish  of  Bendochy,  3  or 
4  miles  to  the  north-west  of  the  one  presently  under  consideration. 
"  They  appear  to  have  l)een  roofed  with  rafters  of  wood,  coveretl  with 
earth  and  turf,"  siiys  the  Rev.  Dr  ^larshall  in  the  course  of  his  descrip- 
tion of  tliem.^  He  does  not  give  his  reasons  for  drawing  this  inference, 
but  presumably  they  are  based,  us  in  the  case  of  the  side  room  at  Pitcur, 
upon  the  absence  of  a  sign  of  roof-stones.  If  the  conclusion  in  either 
case  is  correct,  it  wr  d  accord  with  the  statement  made  in  the  tenth- 
century  Saga  of   Thoi'gils  (MJrrabeen's  Step-son'),  that   the  roof   of   a 

^  Iliitloric  Sceiies  in  Jiertfishhe,  Edinburgh,  1880,  p.  234. 
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certain  uinlergrnuml  hous(»  in  Irehuul  "  restecl  npon  upward-}>ent  Imlks,"  ^ 
or  beams  of  wo(mI  ;  which  pretty  plainly  implies  that  tike  roof  itself  was 
of  woocl.  Then,  a^ain,  there  was  an  earth-house  discovered  in  Mid- 
I^ithian,  towanls  the  find  of  hist  centnry,  ahout  a  mile  and  a  half  south 
west  f)f  ]»orthwick  Castle,  which  presumably  wjis  roofe<l  with  wochI. 
When  discovered,  at  anyrate,  it  had  no  traces  of  a  stone  roof.'^  Thus, 
althouf^h  the  great  majority  of  the  souterrains  of  the  British  Islands 
apiMBiir  U)  have  l)een  nwfed  with  maasive  flag-stones,  yet  it  would  seem 
that  timber  roofs  were  employed  in  some  instances,  and  prol)ably  this 
subsidiary  room  at  Pitcur  was  a  case  in  point.  That  seems  to  l>e  the 
most  one  can  say  upon  the  subject,  for  no  vestige  of  a  roof  is  visible  at 
the  present  chiy,  and  the  whole  of  this  side  room  is  open  to  the  sky. 

So  also  is  the  main  gallery,  except  towards  the  eastern  extremity, 
where  a  section  of  about  50  feet  in  length  yet  retains  its  roof  of  huge 
flag-stones  intact  (J  to  C  in  ground  plan).  It  is  this  covered  jwrtion 
that  is  inaccessible  without  the  key  of  the  door  that  has  been  placed  at 
the  doorway  r,  for  that  is  very  properly  kept  locked ;  ^  and  as  for  access 
from  the  entrance  J,  that  is  rendered  impossible,  owing  to  the  fact  that  tliQ 
ground  overhead  is  arable  land,  and  the  original  entrance  has  been  ploughed 
over  until  it  has  dwindled  into  a  mere  rabbit-hole.  This  covered  section 
is  unquestionably  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  of  the  whole 
Imilding;  for,  as  already  stated,  the  other  parts  are  more  or  less  ruined 
and  roofless.  A  few  remaining  flags  lying  in  the  unroofed  part  of  the 
main  gallery  show,  however,  that  it  once  possesse<l  the  usual  stone  roof 
throughout  its  entire  length.  This  was  rendered  possible  by  the  com- 
parative narrowness  of  the  main  gallery,  the  width  of  which  on  the  floor 
averages  a}x>ut  6  feet.  The  greater  })readth  of  the  subsidiary  gallery  will 
be  realised  })y  glancing  at  the  cross  section,  a- -^  in  the  plan. 

*  ThorgiWs  Jlistorie,  translated  by  Professor  IJ.  Tli  %iciu8,  Copenhagen,  1809, 
pp.  70-72.     {Fl^amanna  Saga.) 

'  Pennant's  Tour  in  Scotland^  p.  453  of  vol.  iii.,  edition  of  1799. 

^  As  mentioned  above,  the  key  is  kept  at  the  gatekeeper's  lodge  beside  the 
entrance  to  Hallyburton,  on  the  main  road  between  Coupar- Angus  and  Pitcur. 
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The  Pitoiir  earth-house  had  at  least  three  separate  entrances,  namely, 
at  the  points  A,  t,  and./.  The  subsidiary  i-oom  api>cars  also  to  have  had  an 
independent  connection  with  the  outside  world,  at  the  jwint  </,  an<l  j>er- 
haps  also  at  /',  thouj^h  the  latter  may  only  mark  a  fireplace  or  air-hole, 
for  the  con<lition  of  the  ruin  makes  it  difficult  for  one  to  speak  with 
certainty.  The  entrance  at  t,  which  slopes  rapidly  downward,  is  roofed 
all  the  way  to  (f ;  and  consequently  this  short  passage  remains  in  its 
orif^inal  state. 

Within  the  covered  portion,  and  quite  near  its  entrance,  a  well-built 
recess  {e  in  the  plan)  seems  clearly  to  have  been  used  as  a  fireplace, 
although  the  orifice  which  presumably  once  connected  it  with  the  upper 
air  is  now  covered  over.  Another  and  a  smaller  recess  in  the  covered 
portion  (k  in  the  plan)  can  hardly  have  been  a  fireplace,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  know  what  it  was  used  as. 

One  other  point  of  interest  is  the  presence  of  two  cup-marked  stones 
(p  and  q  on  the  plan).  Of  these,  the  former  is  lying  isolated  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground  near  the  entrance  i,  while  the  latter  forms  one  of 
the  wall  stones  beside  the  doorway  c.  Curiously  enough,  the  two  cup- 
marked  stones  in  the  earth-house  at  Tealing,  in  the  same  comity  of 
Forfar,  occupy  exactly  similar  positions.  The  presence  of  these  cuj>- 
marked  stones  at  Pitcur,  however,  is  only  mentioned  here  as  a  necessary 
detail  of  the  description.  For,  as  I)r  Anderson  remarks  ^  in  connection 
with  the  stones  at  Tealing,  such  cup-marked  stones  are  found  in  various 
situations,  and  their  occurrence  in  connection  with  that  earth-house 
"  lijus  therefore  no  special  significance  Avith  respect  to  the  age  of  the 
structure,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  association  or  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  occur  in  tliis  particular  instance  wliich  contributes  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  puri)ose  or  significance  of  the  markings  themselves. 
They  may  or  may  not  have  been  sculptured  on  the  stone  before  it  was 
taken  to  form  jKirt  of  this  underground  gallery."  These  observations, 
made  with  reference  to  the  cui)-marked  stones  at  Tealing,  are  equally 
applicable  to  those  at  Pitcur. 

*  Scotland  in  Pcujaii  Times :  The  Iron  Aye,  Edinburgh,  1883,  pp.  299-300. 
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It  is  instructive  to  note  that  the  Pitcur  earth-house  is  one  of  onlv 
three  survivors  of  a  number  of  earth-houses  formerly  existing  within 
a  radius  of  10  miles  from  it.  These  others  have  disappeared  in  the 
usual  way,  a  comparatively  short  time  after  their  discovery,  through 
neglect  and  indifference,  or  by  deliberate  spoliation,  their  massive  stones 
being  found  useful  for  building  purposes.  The  other  specimens  were 
situated  as  follows : — One  on  the  same  farm  (discovered  in  1863) ;  one 
on  the  top  of  Dunsinnan,^  4  miles  to  the  south-west ;  four  in  the  parish  of 
Auchterhouse,  about  4  miles  to  the  east ;  ^  one  at  Tealing,  8  miles  to  the 
eastj  this  specimen  being  happily  still  in  good  preservation  ;  *  *  several  * 
on  the  estate  of  Mudhall,  3  miles  to  the  north-west;*  one  at  Coupar-Grange, 

^  DLBOovered  in  1854,  and  subaeqnently  destroyed.  See  the  Society's  Proeeedinga, 
vol.  IL  pp.  93-99,  and  vol.  iz.  pp.  878-880. 

^  With  regard  to  these,  the  Rev.  W.  Mason  Inglis,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  minister  of 
Anchterhouse,  writes  (30th  December  1899) :  **  Several  of  these  remarkably  interest- 
ing weems  have  been  discovered  [at  Anchterhonse] — one  of  them  not  far  from  the 
church  and  another  near  the  mansion-honse.  In  the  former,  the  space  between  the 
walls  and  the  covering  was  full  of  rich  mould,  in  which  were  found  ashes  of  burnt 
wood,  bones,  and  other  deposits  formed  by  the  refuse  of  ancient  repasts.  In  the 
latter  were  found  bones,  several  querns — those  in  my  possession  being  14  inches  in 
diameter — a  bronze  ring  of  primitive  workmanship,  and  the  bones  of  animals.  In 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  two  similar  subterranean  dwellings  were  also  dis- 
covered. One  of  these  contained  apartments  constructed  entirely  of  large  flat  stones. 
In  these  recesses  were  found  wood  ashes,  several  fragments  of  large  stone  vessels,  and 
a  quern.  The  other  was  simply  a  vault,  in  which  were  found  a  large  stone  vessel 
and  a  celt. 

"  These  interesting  structures  have  fallen  in  and  have  disappeared  long  ago.  The 
one  on  my  glebe  was  long  utilised  by  a  predecessor  as  a  store-house  for  potatoes  ; 
but,  unfortunately,  this  perished  also  through  ignorance  and  stupidity.  .  .  .  This 
is  all  the  information  I  possess  in  regard  to  these  ancient  structures  in  this  i>arish."' 

'  See  the  Society's  Proceedings^  vol.  x.  pp.  287-288,  and  Plate  IX*. ;  the  account 
and  the  illustration  being  both  by  the  late  Andrew  Jervise,  F.S.A.  Scot.  This 
earth-house  was  discovered  in  1871. 

**  "  In  the  middle  or  towards  the  close  of  last  century,  several  of  these  subter- 
ranean buUdings  were  discovered  in  the  course  of  digging  operations  on  the  estate  of 
Mudhall.  Mr  Playfair  (minister  of  Bendochy  1785-1812),  in  the  Old  Statistical 
Account  of  the  parish,  takes  particular  notice  of  this  discovery  as  follows  : — 'Several 
subterranean  buildings  were  uncovered  which,  when  cleared  of  the  ashes  and  earth 
with  which  they  were  filled,  were  found  to  be  6  feet  wide  within  walls,  5  feet  deep, 
and  40  feet  long,  or  more.  They  were  built  in  the  sides  and  paved  in  the  bottom 
VOL.  XXXIV.  O 
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1  mile  north  of  Mudhall ; '  one  at  Ruthven,  5  miles  north-east  of  Coupar- 
Grange  ;  ^  five  at  Airlie,*  2  miles  north-east  of  Ruthven,  of  which  one  still 
survives,  thanks  to  the  care  of  a  former  Earl  of  Airlie,  who,  at  the  time 
of  its  discovery  in  the  latter  part  of  last  century,  inserted  a  special 
clause  in  the  lease  of  the  farm  on  which  it  is  situated,  stipulating  that 
the  tenant  in  all  time  coming  should  be  bound  to  do  no  damage  to  the 
earth-house ;  **  and  lastly,  there  was  an  earth-house  at  Meigle,  4  miles 
north  of  Pitcur,  of  which  a  portion  is  believed  yet  to  exist  within  the 
grounds  of  the  manse.^ 

Thus  the  Pitcur  earth-house  and  the  specimens  at  Tealing  and  Airlie, 
altogether  only  three  in  number,  are  the  only  survivors  of  a  scattered 
group  of  about  twenty,  which  have  been  discovered  at  various  times 
during  the  last  four  or  five  generations.  Special  precautions  have  pre- 
served the  Airlie  specimen  intact,  and  that  at  Tealing  appears  to  have 
been  fairly  well  looked  after.     It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  Pitcur 

with  rough  whinstones.  In  their  length  they  were  not  straight,  but  a  portion  of 
a  cirole.  It  would  seem  that  they  had  been  roofed  with  wood,  and  covered  above 
with  earth  and  turf.'  '*  The  foregoing  is  extracted  from  an  unpublished  MS.  of  the 
late  Rev.  George  Brown,  minister  of  Bendochy,  with  reference  to  which  his  son,  the 
Rev.  James  Brown,  Elchies,  Morayshire,  observes  (2nd  January  1900):  "There 
were  no  traces  of  these  '  earth-houses '  left  by  the  time  my  &ther  became  minister  of 
Bendochy.  In  his  MS.  he  distinctly  states  that  the  discovery  was  made  on  the 
estate  of  MudhcUL  As  to  the  Coupar-Grange  affair,  I  rather  think  It  was  a  different 
building  entirely.  At  least  Pennant's  description  of  the  remains  in  his  Second 
Tour  points  that  way."  It  may  be  explaincKl  that  Coupar-Grange  lies  about  1 
mile  to  the  north  of  Mudhall.  It  is  therefore  quite  possible  that  the  earth-house 
referred  to  in  Pennant's  Tour  may  have  been  one  of  those  on  Mudhall.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  fact  that  Coupar-Grange  is  specified  seems  to  indicate  that  the  weem 
was  situated  within  the  lands  of  Coupar-Grange. 

^  See  preceding  note. 

^  ''  In  a  brae  south  of  the  Kirk  of  Ruthven  there  was  a  weem,"  says  Dr  Marshall 
[Historic  Scenes  in  Forfarshire^  p.  158). 

'  Dr  Anderson  (Scotland  in  Pagan  Tvines:  The  Iron  Age,  p.  292)  specifies  "a 
group  of  five,"  four  of  which  appear  to  have  been  obliterated  during  recent  times. 

*  For  accounts  of  this  weem  see  the  Society's  Proceedings^  vol.  v.  pp.  352-355,  and 
Plate  XXI. ;  also  The  Antiquary  for  July  1898  (Elliot  Stock,  London). 

"  This  I  was  informed  some  years  ago  by  a  local  worthy,  who  stated  that  the  weem 
crossed  the  present  road  in  front  of  the  manse,  but  had  been  greatly  destroyed  at  the 
time  the  road  was  made  or  modified. 
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earth-house,  which  is  of  much  greater  importance  in  size  and  character, 
should  have  undergone  so  much  destruction  since  its  discovery;  but 
there  is  at  least  this  consolation,  that  the  small  portion  of  it  which  has 
escaped  ruin  is  now  carefully  safeguarded  by  the  proprietor. 

Since  the  above  paper  was  read,  several  interesting  facts  have  come 
to  my  knowledge.  Acting  upon  the  suggestion  of  Dr  Anderson,  I  placed 
myself  in  communication  with  Mr  A.  Granger  Heiton,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  son 
of  Mr  John  Granger,  tenant  of  the  farm  of  Pitcur,  who  was  at  the 
expense  of  excavating  the  earth-house,  or  a  portion  of  it,  at  the  time  of 
its  discovery  in  1878. 

''The  objects  found  by  him,"  writes  Mr  Heiton,  ''were  (1)  a  small  red  clay 
bowl  of  Samian  ware  in  pieces,  afterwards  put  together  and  fotmd  to  be  com- 
plete ;  (2)  a  Roman  com.  One  or  two  other  coins  were  reported  as  having 
been  found,  bat  were  not  seen  by  him.  These  two  articles  were  the  only  ones 
found  by  members  of  my  family.  ...  I  am  of  opinion  that  our  knowledge  of 
the  building  could  and  should  be  greatly  increased  by  a  systematic  examination 
of  the  soil  in  and  around  the  bailding  ;  the  soil  never  having  been  sifted.  The 
proprietor  would  doubtless  give  permission  if  approached  in  the  name  of  the 
Society." 

I  further  learned  from  Mr  Heiton  that  the  earth-house  described  in 
these  pages  is  quite  separate  and  distinct  from  that  Pitcur  earth-house,  a 
portion  of  whose  contents  was  given  to  the  Museum  as  far  back  as  13  th 
April  1863.^  Hitherto,  having  been  unaware  of  the  fact  that  the  large 
earth-house  had  not  been  discovered  until  1878,  I  had  assumed  that  the 
relics  in  the  Museum  had  come  from  it  instead  of  from  the  structure 
which  had  been  unearthed  fifteen  years  earlier.  With  regard  to  this 
earth-house  last  referred  to,  Mr  Heiton  writes  : — 

"  As  to  the  other  find  on  the  farm  [of  Pitcur],  I  have  heard  of  an  underground 
chamber  having  been  discovered  in  a  sandy  knoll  in  a  field  called  Ballo-field, 
on  the  S.W.  of  the  farm,  and  just  below  the  road  leading  between  Pitcur  and 
Ballo  farms.  Mr  Hood  [who  presented  the  relics  to  the  Society  in  1863]  was 
tenant  of  Pitcur  at  that  time,  but  I  only  heard  of  the  discovery  fifteen  years 
after  it  took  place,  when  all  trace  had  disappeared,  and  only  the  vague  descrip- 
tion of  the  grieve  who  was  at  the  discovery  was  to  be  obtained." 

Our  Society,  therefore,  does  not  at  present  possess  any  relics  from  the 

^  See  p.  244  of  Catalogue :  HD,  (1,2)  fragments  of  red  embossed  lustrous  ware, 
(3)  flint  chip,  (4)  bodkin  of  bone,  found  along  with  iron  implements. 
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earth-house  described  in  the  foregoing  pi^es ;  but  by  the  favour  of  Mr 
W.  D.  Graham  Menzies  of  Hallyburton  and  Pitcur,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  the  bowl 
found  in  1878  has  been  sent  for  exhibition,  and  a  representation  of  it  is 
now  here  figured,  elucidated  by  a  description  from  the  pen  of  Dr  Joseph 
Anderson. 

[The  Samian  bowl,  which  has  been  reconstructetl  so  far  as  the  pieces 
fit  together  and  is  shown  in  fig.  4,  is  8  inches  in  diameter  and  5  inches 
high.  It  is  of  the  usual  form  of  these  bowls,  with  ornamentation  in 
relief,  having  a  rounded  lip,  underneath  which  is  a  plain  band  1|  jnches 
in  depth.  Under  the  plain  band  is  the  usual  band  of  festoon  and  tassel 
ornament.  Below  this  on  the  round  of  the  lower  part  of  the  bowl  is  a 
band  of  ornament  in  relief  arranged  in  panels  or  spaces  separated  verti- 
cally by  wavy  lines.  These  panels  are  wider  at  the  top  than  at  the 
bottom,  in  conformity  with  the  rounded  shape  of  the  bowl,  and  are  also 
of  different  widths.  In  the  first  panel  to  the  left  (as  shown  in  fig.  4), 
which  is  subdivided  across  the  middle  of  its  height,  there  is  in  the  upper 
part  a  bird  within  a  medallion,  and  below  it  a  hare.  Below  the  hare  are 
two  small  circles  in  relief.  In  the  next  panel,  which  is  not  subdivided, 
is  a  standing  figure  nude,  and  bearing  a  palm  branch  in  the  right  }iand. 
Underneath  is  a  dog  at  speed.  The  tliird  panel  is  a  repetition  of  tlie 
first.  The  fourth  is  double  the  width,  and  contains  at  the  top  a  lion  in 
the  act  of  springing,  enclosed  in  a  half  circle ;  underneath  is  the  sub- 
division of  the  panel  by  a  row  of  five  small  circles  between  two  borders 
of  wavy  lines.  In  the  lower  subdivision  of  the  panel  is  another  lion  also 
about  to  leap.  Tlie  fifth  panel  repeats  the  first  and  third.  In  tlie  sixth 
panel  is  another  standing  figure  nude,  the  upper  part  broken  away. 

With  this  bowl  there  are  fragments  of  at  least  two  other  Samian  bowls 
and  a  portion  of  the  lip  of  a  vessel  of  the  ordinary  coarse  native  pottery.] 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  both  in  the  earth-house  discovered  in  1863 
— of  whicli,  unhappily,  no  trace  now  survives — and  in  the  large  earth- 
house  still  existing,  there  were  found  fragments  of  *  Samian'  ware. 
Specimens  of  this  ware  were  also  found  in  the  earth-houses  of  Tealing 
and  Fithie,  both  in  Forfarshire ;  and  thus  there  are  four  underground 
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sites  on  record,  in  this  one  county,  in  which  this  particular  ware  has  been 
found. 

Unfortunately,  the  Roman  coin  which  was  picked  up  at  the  same  time 
as  the  bowl  has  been  lost  sight  of ;  temporarily,  it  may  be  hoped.  Nor 
does  there  appear  to  be  any  trace  of  the  "one  or  two  other  coins 
reported  as  having  been  found." 

It  would  further  seem  that  Mr  Granger's  excavation  of  1878  was  only 
partial,  followed  afterwards  by  supplementary  excavation  on  the  part  of 
the  late  proprietor,  Mr  R.  Stewart  Menzies,  M.P.,  with  the  result  that 
many  more  objects  were  exhumed.  The  Hally burton  forester,  who 
superintended  these  later  excavations,  speaks  of  "  a  bronze  pin,"  as  well 
as  of  a  quantity  of  "  stones,  beads,  etc.,"  all  taken  from  this  earth-house. 
And  Sir  Arthur  Mitchell,  who  visited  the  place  in  company  with  the  late 
proprietor,  and  who  saw  the  whole  collection  of  objects  recovered,  retains 
the  impression  that  these  numbered  from  one  to  two  hundred,  "  many,  of 
course,  fragments,  and  many  of  no  value."  The  numerous  articles  thus 
indicated  by  Sir  Arthur  Mitchell  and  the  Hallyburton  forester  seem  to 
have  been  mislaid — it  is  hoped  not  irretrievably — some  time  after  the 
death  of  the  late  Mr  Stewart  Menzies. 

[The  Society  is  indebted  to  Mr  MacRitchie  for  the  use  of  the  blocks 
of  the  ground  plan,  and  interior  views  of  the  Earth-House.] 
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IV. 

ARCH^OLOGICAL  NOTES  FROM  MORAYTOWN,  DALOROSS,  INVERNESS- 
SHIRE  .     By  THOMAS  WALLACE,  F.&  A .  Scot. 

1.  On  the  farm  of  Moraytown,  in  the  parish  of  Dalcross,  Inverness- 
shire,  on  the  19th  June  1899,  a  stone  cist  was  discovered  during  agricul- 
tural operations.  It  measured  4  feet  3  inches  by  2  feet  2  inches,  and 
consisted  of  four  large  slabs  of  sandstone  peculiar  to  the  district.  One 
of  the  side  slabs  had  fallen  outwards,  causing  the  covering  slab,  which 
was  of  unusual  size,  to  fall  into  the  grave. 

It  contained  a  skeleton  very  much  decomposed,  but  sufficient  remained 
to  show  the  position  of  the  body,  which  lay  doubled  up  with  the  head  to 
the  north.  Portions  of  the  skull  and  of  the  thigh  and  leg  bones  were 
distinguishable.  Although  a  careful  search  was  made,  no  implements  or 
ornaments  were  found. 

2.  On  the  21st  of  June  1899,  a  little  to  the  east,  a  second  cist  was 
found  of  similar  structure.  In  this  case  the  skeleton  was  remarkably 
well  preserved,  and  lay  doubled  up  with  the  head  to  the  east.  Tlie  skull 
was  well  formed  and  of  the  Brachycephalic  type,  with  teeth  well  pre- 
served. Three  small  flat  jet  beads,  but  no  implements,  were  found. 
The  skuU  was  preserved. 

In  grave  No.  1  the  body  lay  on  the  right  side,  while  in  No.  2  it  lay  on 
the  left. 

3.  On  the  same  evening,  21st  June,  a  little  to  the  east  of  grave  No.  2, 
a  circular  pit,  built  with  water-worn  stones,  was  discovered.  It  was  in 
shape  like  an  inverted  bee-hive,  and  not  quite  circular,  as  the  diameter 
varied  from  30  to  34  inches.  From  the  floor  of  this  chamber  an  arched 
passage  built  of  the  same  kind  of  stones  extended  8  feet  to  the  west  and 
ended  in  a  chamber  39J  inches  l)y  30^  inches.  The  height  of  the 
arched  passage  at  the  east  end  was  17  inches,  and  at  the  west  26  inches ; 
and  about  18  inches  wide. 

In  the  circular  chamber  were  found  shells  of  the  oyster,  mussel,  and 
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cockle,  with  bones  of  some  large  bird,  and  of  a  small  animal,  possibly  the 
rabbit,  along  with  several  jaws  of  some  carnivorous  animal,  perhaps  the 
wolf. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  Mr  Macdonald  for  the  great  care  he  took  to 
have  the  remains  thoroughly  examined. 

Mr  Macdonald  possesses  an  iron  axe  of  peculiar  shape  (fig.  1),  found  on 


Fig.  1.  Iron  Axe  of  peculiar  shape  found  at  Moraytown. 


the  same  farm  in  1876  ;  and  a  stone  axe  (fig.  2),  7  by  4^  inches,  said  to 
have  been  found  at  Culbin  Sands  ;  although  there  can  be  little  doubt  of 
its  having  come  from  the  West  Indies,  as  it  is  evidently  of  the  special 
form  peculiar  to  the  Caribbean  area.  He  also  possesses  a  steel  implement 
found  at  Alves  in  1885,  at  the  place  where  Cumberland  rested  on  his 
way  to  CuUoden.     The  iron  %xe  cannot  be  very  old,  but  the  peculiar 
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hook   shape  of  the  cutting  part  makes   it  interesting.     The  edge,  of 
course,  is  on  the  side  away  from  the  handle.     It  could  not  well  be 


Fig.  2,  Stone  Axe  said  to  have  been  found  on  Culbin 
Sands,  bat  probably  Caribbean. 

used  as  a  hook.     The  steel  implement  may  have  been  the  point  of  a 
lance,  or  the  top  of  a  pole  to  which  a  standard  had  been  fixed. 
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Monday,  I2th  February  1900. 
Mr  gilbert  GOUDIE  in  the  Chair. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  ordinary  business  : — 

The  meeting  resolved  to  record  its  sense  of  the  great  loss  the  Society 
has  sustained  in  the  recent  death  of  its  President,  The  Marquess  of 
Lothian.  Elected  as  President  of  the  Society  in  1876,  his  Lordship  held 
that  office  without  intermission  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  continu- 
ing during  that  long  period  to  take  a  warm  interest  in  all  its  affairs ; 
and  to  the  influence  which  he  exerted,  and  the  sagacious  advice  he  was 
ever  ready  to  give,  the  present  prosperous  condition  of  the  Society,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  National  Museum  under  its  charge,  may  in  a  great 
measure  be  ascribed. 

In  the  latter  part  of  Lord  Lothian's  Presidency,  the  value  of  his 
counsel  and  guidance  was  specially  conspicuous  in  promoting  the  success 
of  the  long  and  arduous  efforts  of  the  Society  to  obtain  from  Government 
adequate  accommodation  for  the  Museum,  which  had  far  outgrown  the 
space  originally  assigned  to  it  in  the  Royal  Institution  ;  and,  subsequently, 
when  that  accommodation  had  been  supplied  by  the  generous  gift  to  the 
nation  by  the  late  Mr  John  Ritchie  Findlay  of  this  spacious  building,  in 
obtaining  the  means  to  provide  for  the  adequate  exhibition  of  this 
Collection  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  increased  staff.  More  recently 
the  Society  was  again  indebted  to  Loi*d  Lothian  for  his  services  in 
securing  an  annual  grant  from  the  Treasury  for  purchases  for  the 
Museum  and  the  Library  attached  to  it ;  and  in  successfully  defending 
the  claim  of  our  National  Museum  to  the  first  choice  in  the  purchase  of 
articles  specially  ai)pertaining  to  Scotland. 

But  it  was  not  only  in  the  business  of  the  Society  that  Lord  Lothian's 
influence  as  an  archaeologist  was  beneficially  exercised.  He  took  an 
intelligent  interest  in  the  science  of  archaeology,  and  he  showed  an 
example  which   it  would  be   well   that  others  should  follow,  in   the 
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judicious,  careful,  and  cautious  maimer  in  which  he  renovated  and  re- 
paired the  Abbey  of  Jedburgh,  excavated  the  Roman  remains  at  Oxnam, 
uncovered  and  marked  out  the  foundations  of  the  Abbey  Church  at 
Newbattle,  and  cleared  away  the  modern  obstructions  that  veiled  or  hid 
the  remains  of  the  Abbey  buildings  within  the  house. 

The  many  important  services  rendered  by  Lord  Lothian  during  his 
long  tenure  of  office  were  all  the  more  appreciated  from  his  unfailing 
loyalty  to  the  interests  of  the  Society,  and  the  frank  and  genial  manner  in 
which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  the  Presidentship. 

The  meeting  likewise  resolved  to  record  its  great  regret  at  the  unex- 
pected death  of  Dr  James  Macdonald,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Fellows  of  the  Society.  Dr  Macdonald  showed  the  archaeological  bent 
of  his  mind  at  an  early  period  of  his  busy  professional  career  by  under- 
taking, in  1860,  the  superintendence  of  the  excavation  of  Burghead  on 
behalf  of  the  Elgin  Literary  and  Scientific  Society,  and  by  writing  the 
admirable  historical  notice  of  the  place  and  description  of  the  excava- 
tions which  appears  in  the  fourth  volume  of  our  Proceedings.  In  1874, 
when  Rector  of  the  Ayr  Academy,  Dr  Macdonald  became  a  Fellow  of  the 
Society,  and  was  subsequently  transferred  to  the  Rectorship  of  the  Kelvin- 
side  Academy,  on  his  retirement  from  which  he  had  leisure  to  devote 
himself  with  greater  ardour  to  antiquarian  pursuits.  In  1890  he  became 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Society,  from  1893  to  1896  he  held  the 
office  of  Vice-President,  and  afterwards,  till  his  lamented  death,  acted  as 
one  of  the  Foreign  Secretaries.  In  all  these  positions  Dr  Macdonald's 
sagacious  counsel  was  highly  valued  by  his  colleagues,  to  whom  he  was 
also  endeared  by  the  charm  of  a  singularly  gentle  and  amiable  disposition. 
Their  appreciation  of  his  extensive  and  accurate  knowledge  of  Roman 
literature  and  antiquities  in  particular,  was  evidenced  by  his  appointment 
to  the  Rhind  Lectureship  for  1897  on  the  Roman  Occupation  of  Scotland, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  work  founded  on  his  course  of  lectures, 
upon  which  he  had  been  engaged  for  some  years,  is  sufficiently  advanced 
for  publication. 

The  Secretaries  were  instructed  to  forward  copies  of  these  resolutions 
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to  The  Marchioness  of  Lothian  and  to  Mrs  Macdonald,  from  whom  the 
following  replies  have  been  received : — 

Newbattlb  Abbey,  2lgt  February  1900. 

Sir, — I  have  received  the  copy  of  the  Minute  recording  the  feelings  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland  at  the  death  of  Lord  Lothian. 

I  would  ask  you  to  assure  the  members  of  the  Society  that  I  have  received 
most  gratefully,  and  value  most  highly,  this  expression  of  the  esteem  in  which 
they  held  Lora  Lothian.  I  am  very  glad  to  remember  the  details  of  thoee  ser- 
vices which  Lord  Lothian  delighted,  I  know,  to  render  to  the  cause  for  which 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  labours ;  and  to  possess  the  testimony  of  such  a  bodv 
to  the  manner  in  which  he  advanced  the  cause  of  Arclueolqgy  generally.  Sudi 
a  record,  so  kindly  made  by  your  Society,  shall  always  be  gratefully  cherished 
by  myself  and  my  family. — Believe  me,  faithfully  yours, 

Victoria  A.  Lothian. 

To  D.  Christison,  Esq. 

49  FOUNTAINHALL  ROAD,  EDINBURGH, 

19tfc  February  1900. 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  desired  by  my  mother  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  16th  injstl,  inclosing  copy  of  Minute  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland, 
with  reference  to  my  late  father,  Dr  Macdonald.  She  begs  you  to  convey  her 
grateful  thanks  to  the  Society  for  the  kindly  and  appreciative  terms  of  their 
resolution. — Yours  faithfully, 

D.  W.  Macdonald. 

To  D.  Christison,  Esq. 

A  Ballot  having  been  taken,  the  following  Gentlemen  were  duly  elected 
Fellows : — 

William  Johnston,  M.D.,  Lt.-Col.  (retired).  Army  Medical  Staff, 

of  Newton  Dee,  Murtle,  Aberdeenshire. 
William  Lawrence  Taylor,  Broad  Street,  Peterhead. 

The  following  Donations  to  the  Museum  and  Library  were  laid  on 
the  table,  and  thanks  voted  to  the  Donors  : — 

(1)  By  Robert  Shiells,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  Neenah,  Wisconsin,  United 
States  of  America. 

Indian  Socketed  Spear-head  or  Knife  of  native  copper,  4J  inches  in 
length  by  1 J  inches  in  breadth,  from  Neenah,  Wisconsin. 

Two  Luckenbooth  Brooches,  three  small  Pendant  Crosses  (of  the  shape 
shown  in  fig.  1),  a  Circular  Mounting  with  five  included  circles,  and 
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eleven  small  Buckles,  all  cut  out  of  thin  sheet  brass,  found  together  in 
excavating  an  Indian  mound  at  Kaukauna,  Outagamie  Co.,  State  of 
Wisconsin. 

Mr  Shiells  has  supplied  the  facts  for  the  following  account  of  the 
locality  and  circumstances  connected  with  the  discovery  of  these  curious 
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Fig.  1.  Luckenbooth  Brooch  and  Cross  found  in  an  Indian  mound.     (§.) 

relics  of  the  old  intercourse  between  the  British  and  the  Indians.  Kaukauna 
is  on  the  Fox  River,  23  miles  W.  of  (Jreen  Bay,  which  is  one  of  the  very 
oldest  settlements  in  North  America,  at  the  south  end  of  a  large  bay  of 
Lake  Michigan  and  the  mouth  of  the  Fox  River.  It  was  the  seat  of  a 
Jesuit  Mission,  and  a  depot  for  the  fur  traders.  The  river  was  the  high- 
way to  the  Mississippi.  Its  sources  are  on  the  south  side  of  the  water-shed 
of  Lake  Superior.  It  runs  in  a  southerly  course  to  the  city  of  Portage, 
where  it  turns  easterly  to  the  bay.  The  Wisconsin  River  pursues  a 
similar  course  to  Portage,  where  a  slight  water-shed  deflects  it  westerly 
to  the  Mississippi.  The  two  rivers  come  within  three  or  four  miles  of 
each  oth^r  and  are  now  joined  by  a  canal.  The  Indian  traders  used  to 
take  their  canoes  up  the  Fox  River  by  Kaukauna  and  Neenah  to  Portage, 
carry  them  over  the  slight  ridge,  and  go  down  the  Wisconsin  to  Prairie 
du  Chien  on  the  Mississippi.  Mr  P.  V.  Lawson,  ex-Mayor  of  Memisha, 
has  written  an  account  of  tlie  circumstances  in  which  these  Luckenbooth 
brooches,  crosses,  and  other  trade  articles  came  to  be  buried  in  the  Indian 
mounds  on  this  route.  The  method  of  obUiining  the  friendsliip  of  tlie 
Indian  tribes  during  the  occupation  of  the  French  and  English  was  by 
making  presents  to  the  savages.  By  lavish  gift-making  the  British  had 
the  strong  support  of  all  the  savage  tribes  of  the  north-west,  even  after 
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the  treaty  of  1789,  and  up  to  and  all  through  the  war  of  1812.  Fi-oni 
memoranda  found  in  the  Canadian  archives  it  appears  that  there  were 
given  to  a  chief  from  the  upper  country,  among  other  items:  "three 
hundred  brooches,  twelve  pair  ear-l3obs."  In  1814,  in  the  official  list  of 
goods  sent  to  Green  Bay  for  distribution  were  "  eighteen  liundred  and 
seventy-four  brooches,  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  ear-bobs."  By  means  of 
such  gifts  nearly  every  tribe  in  the  great  north-west  fought  on  the 
British  side. 

(2)  By  Mr  Andrew  Law,  through  Mr  G.  L.  Scott  Elliot. 

Digging  Stone  of  purplish  steatite,  6J  inches  diameter,  perforated  by 
an  aperture  made  from  both  sides,  2  J  inches  diameter ;  and  Perforated 
Disc  of  yellowish  sandstone,  1^  inches  diameter,  both  from  Tanganyika, 
Central  Africa. 

Mr  Scott  Elliot  sends  the  following  account  of  the  Digging  Stone : — 
Mr  Andrew  Law,  for  a  long  time  stationed  at  Tanganyika  in  charge  of 
the  African  Lakes  Company's  post  there,  and  also  subsequently  in  various 
places  in  British  Central  Africa  in  forts  of  the  British  South  Africa 
Company,  sent  this  to  me  through  the  kind  offices  of  Captain  Boileau,  K.E. 
Mr  Law  stated  that  this  stone  was  dug  up,  and  was  the  most  perfect 
that  he  had  ever  seen.  The  use  of  the  stone  was  not  known  to  the 
present  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  Mr  Law  was  himself  not  aware  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  Bushmen  of  the  Kalahari  use  similar  instru- 
ments. It  seems  probable  that  it  is  therefore  a  relic  of  the  former  occu- 
pation of  this  part  of  Africa  by  tribes  which  have  now  been  driven  into 
the  extreme  South  by  the  advance  southwards  of  natives  allied  to  the 
Zulus.  A  stick  pushed  through  tlie  hole  would,  undoubtedly,  be  a  good 
instrument  for  levering  up  large  tubers  and  bulbs,  which  form  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  Bushmen's  food. 

(3)  By  Mr  W.  G.  Stewart,  Makarora,  New  Zealand. 

Rudely-made  Axe  of  jade,  4  inches  in  length  by  2  J  inches  in  breadth 
and  I  inches  in  thickness,  from  Makarora,  Pembroke,  New  Zealand. 
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(4)  By  Mr  Alex.  Bbll,  Gasworks,  Dalkeith. 

Stone  Ball,  2 J  inches  diameter,  found  at  Eldonhaugh,  near  Melville 
Castle ;  Stone  Ball,  2\  inches  diameter,  found  near  Straiton ;  and  Perfor- 
ated Stone  Disc,  rudely  triangular  in  outline,  3J  inches  by  2f  inches, 
found  in  Gala  Water. 

(5)  By  Dr  A.  l\  Aitken. 

Fragments  of  a  small  Cinerary  Urn,  found  at  Leswalt,  Wigtownshire. 

(6)  By  Mr  Jambs  Cambbon,  Marlee,  Blairgo^vrie,  through  David 

Macritchtb,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

Three  Arrow-heads  and  a  Spear-head  of  chert,  3J  inches  by  2J  inches, 
from  Nebraska,  U.S.A. 

(7)  By  Mr  John  Bertram. 

Medal,  in  copper,  of  the  Elgin  ^larbles,  dedicated  to  George  IV. 

(8)  By  the  Misses  Drummond,  Royal  Crescent. 

Small  Luckenbooth  Brooch  in  gold,  heart-shaped,  |  inch  in  diameter, 
set  with  garnets. 

(9)  By  T.  Watson-Grbig,  of  Glencarse,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

Banner  Pike-head,  25  J  inches  in  length,  found  at  Dalchosnie,  Perth- 
shire. The  pike  is  four-edged  and  10  inches  long,  with  a  knob  at  the 
base  and  straps  riveted  down  the  sides  of  the  shaft,  the  globular  heads 
of  the  rivets  pierced  with  holes  for  the  attachment  of  the  banner. 

(10)  By  F.  G.  Hilton  Price. 

A  Catalogue  of  the  Egyptian  Antiquities  in  the  possession  of  F.  G. 
Hilton  Price.     4to.     1897. 

(11)  By  C.  Sanford  Tkrry,  the  Author. 

Civil  War  Papers.     Extract  from  Archceologia  ^liana. 
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(12)  By  Col.  Jambs  ALLARDycB,  LL.D. 

The  Strachans  of  Glenkindie,  1357-1726.     4to.     Printed  for  private 
circulation. 

(13)  By  Jambs  Curle,  LUn-arian, 

Das   La  Tene  Grabfeld  von  Langugest,  bei  Bilin  in  Bohmen,  von 
Robert  Ritter  von  Weinzieri.     4to.     1 899. 

There  were  Exhibited  : — 

(1)  By  William  Buchan,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

Bronze  Scabbard-Tip  of  Late-Celtic  type,  found  on  Glencotho  Farm, 
Peeblesshire.     [See  the  subsequent  paper  by  Mr  Buchan.] 

(2)  By  T.  Watson-Grbig  of  Glencarse,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

Seal  (impression)  of  James  Sliarpe,  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews. 


I. 

j^         NOTES  ON  JAMES  FIFTH'S  TOWERS,  HOLYROOD   PALACE. 

Bv  JOHN  SINCLAIR,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

We  may  question  if  in  the  whole  of  Scotland  there  is  one  spot  which 
is  better  known  or  more  deeply  impressed  with  tragic  associations  than 
the  Holyrood  of  Mary  Stuart.  Not  only  to  our  own  countrymen  but 
to  the  English  speaking  nations  it  has  become  a  pilgrimage  of  never 
failing  interest;  and  even  in  the  devotee  from  foreign  lands  who  can 
only  mutter  the  words  *  Marie  Stuart '  as  he  finds  his  way  through  the 
old  Towers,  the  same  keen  sense  of  profound  interest  is  manifest.  The 
regal  palaces  of  Falkland,  Linlithgow,  and  Stirling's  towering  stronghold 
have  each  their  tales  of  strife  and  roll  of  births  and  royal  Stuart  deaths, 
but  the  story  of  Mary  Stuart's  six  years'  misery  in  her  father's  Towers 
of  Holyrood  has  made  an  indelible  mark  in  Scottish  history. 
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What  has  heen  often  designated  as  descriptive  treatment  of  James 
Fifth's  Towers  has  yet  left  us  without  one  thorough  exposition,  either  of 
their  external  elevation  and  varied  changes,  or  of  their  curious  and 
somewhat  intricate  interiors  in  which  so  many  historic  and  tragic  events 
liave  occurred.  Even  in  the  Proce&Ungs  of  this  Society  there  is  a  singu- 
lar paucity  of  that  exact  periodical  tracing  which  we  expect  to  find  from 
the  study  of  such  a  deeply  interesting  pile.  AVe  may  except  from  this 
remark,  however,  the  lucid  description  of  the  ceiling  of  Queen  Mary's 
-Vudience  Chamber  by  Henry  Laing,^  which,  strange  to  say,  has  never 
yet  found  its  way  out  of  the  volume,  not  even  into  the  pages  of  the 
official  guide.  It  is  hoped  that  an  initiatory  paper  such  as  this  may 
lead  the  way  to  a  further  investigation,  not  only  dealing  with  the 
Towers  as  they  Btand,  but  with  the  unsolved  question  whether  they 
originated  with  James  Fifth  or  his  ill-fated  father. 

James  Fourth  was  married  to  Margaret  Tudor  in  1503  in  the  Abbey 
of  Holy  rood,  and  there  was  some  sort  of  a  royal  palace  ready  to  receive 
her  then.  It  appears  that  although  Henry  Seventh  had  long  projwsed  the 
alliance,^  it  was  not  till  1502  that  the  royal  pair  were  formally  affianced  ; 
and  part,  at  least,  of  the  palace  was  ready  in  1503,  as  described  in  glowing 
tonus  by  John  Younger,  Somerset  Herald.^  That  it  was  of  a  somewhat 
extensive  nature  there  is  clear  and  convincing  proof.  On  his  arrival,  we 
are  told,  after  Te  Deurn  had  been  sung,  "  the  King  in  a  most  loving 
manner  conducted  the  Princess  out  of  the  church  through  the  cloisters 

*  Proceedings,  vol.  ix.  p.  38!. 

**  About  1495.  Seo  Ty tier's  Scotland j  vol.  ii.  p.  261.  Ryraer's  Fcsdera,  vol.  xii. 
p.  572.  Rymer,  vol.  xii.  p.  765,  gives  the  date  of  the  dispensation  for  the  marriage 
5th  August  1600.     See  Tytler,  vol.  ii.  p.  269.     Wilson,  vol.  i.  p.  26. 

•  History  of  Holyrooti,  pp.  25  and  124.  That  there  were  aiKirtments  for 
the  3tuart  kings  in  Holyrood  long  previous  to  this  is  beyond  any  doubt,  for  as 
early  as  1430  the  Queen  of  James  First  gave  birth  to  twin  sons  in  the  Abbey,  the  elder 
of  whom  died,  the  survivor  Wing  James  of  the  Fiery  Face.  James  Third  made  it  his 
residence  almost  constantly  ;  then  followed  his  son  James  Fourth,  who  api)ears  to  have 
much  frequented  the  Abbey,  and  received  there  the  histonc  sword  presented  by 
Pope  Julias  11.,  which  forms  {lart  of  the  Regalia  of  Scotland  ;  bat  seemingly  he  had 
become  convinced  that  the  ofliccs  of  the  Canons  of  St  Augustine  were  not  suitable, 
and  hence  arose  the  first  royal  palace  to  receive  his  bride. 

VOL.  XXXIV.  P 
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to  her  apartments  in  tlie  adjoining  palace.  After  a  l)rief  space  the 
Princess  was  brought  by  the  King  into  *  the  Great  Hall/  where  she  was 
introduced  to  a  great  company  of  ladies,"  etc.  ^ 

In  the  Treasurer's  Accounts  of  1502-3  mention  is  made  of  the  con- 
struction of  *a  new  hall/  the  construction  of  *the  gallery  and  boss 
windoes/  and  the  *  turatis  of  the  for-yet,'  which  *  turatis '  do  not  lead  us 
to  James  Fifth's  Towers,  but  to  the  gjiteway  at  the  entrance  to  the 
palace  yard.     Then  we  have  note   of  *the  Queen's  great  Chamber,'  of 

*  the  King's  Oratory,'  and  of  *  the  Queen's  Oratory ' ;  but  there  is 
nothing  to  bring  us  nearer  to  the  three  Towers. ^  In  the  Liber  Cartarum 
Sanctoe  Ci^uris  it  is  stated  : — "  After  his  treaty  of  marriage  with  King 
Henry  Seventh  for  the  youthful  Tudor,  he  set  earnestly  to  work  for  the 
bigging  of  a  palace  beside  the  Abbey  of  the  Holy  Croce."^ 

After  Flodden,  John,  Duke  of  Albany,  was  recalled  from  France,  iind 
in  1515  took  up  his  residence  in  Holyrood  and  continued  the  work  of 
James  Fourth  which  had  been  carried  on  till  his  death.**  It  should  be 
here  noted  that  a  certain  Maister  Logy  is  mentioned  as  early  as  1504-5 
receiving  payment  for  "aiding  and  topping  the  chimnaii*,"  and  for 
"completing  of  the  *toure'  in  Halyrudhous " ;  and  in  the  first  of  these 
years  a  grant  of  £40  yearly  is  made  to  him  for  his  diligence   m  the 

*  bigging '  of  the  palace  beside  the  Abbey  of  the  Holy  Crocc.^ 

With  the  exception  of  the  faint  trace  we  have  in  Logy's  payments  for 
completing  *  the  toure,'  there  is  little  to  guide  us  to  a  solution  of  the 
question — Were  the  Towers  whicli  are  named  after  James  Fifth  in  any 

^  Account  of  John  Younger,  Somerset  Herald.  Histon/  of  Holyrood^  p.  27. 
Leland'.s  Collcctanedj  vol.  iv.  p.  289. 

■■^  Treasurer's  Accounts.     History  of  Holyrood^  p.  124. 

^  Dr  D.  Wilson's  Edinburgh,  vol.  i.  p.  25.     Liher^  Preface  58. 

*  Dr  Wilson's  3linburghj  \k  48.  Grant,  vol.  ii.  p.  62.  History  of  Holyrood, 
p.  125. 

•■*  Grant,  vol.  ii.  p.  60.  Hiatory  of  Holyrood,  p.  124.  Treasurers  Accounts. 
Ill  all  likelihood  this  may  have  gone  on  till  the  arrival  of  Albany  in  1515. 
Dr  Daniel  Wilson  says: — "There  are  numerous  entries  in  Treasurer's  Accounts 
which  give  evidence  of  the  progi'ess  of  the  building  in  1516-16."  James  Fifth  was 
at  this  time  in  the  Castle,  under  the  tuition  of  Gavin  Dunbar. 
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shape  part  of  James  Fourth's  palace  ?  But  there  is  one  other  reference 
worthy  of  notice.  An  annalist,^  cited  in  the  preface  to  the  Liber 
Cartai'um  SanetoB  Ci^ucis,  records  that  "the  Duke  of  Albany  committed 
the  Lord  Houme  in  1515  to  the  *auld  toure'  of  Holyrudhouss  which 
was  founded  by  the  said  Duke."^  Taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
records  of  Maister  Logy  and  the  Duke  of  Albany  as  to  the  *auld  toure,' 
and  looking  to  the  fact  of  the  jail  being  in  the  present  Towers  apparently 
constructed  and  fitted  for  such  a  use,  and  having  all  the  appearance  of 
antiquity,  there  is  some  room  for  the  belief  of  those  who  argue  that  the 
ToXvers  were  only  remodelled  and  extended  by  the  Fifth  James. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  corner  of  Holyrood  has  three  claimants 
for  the  honour  of  its  erection ;  and  while  there  is  not  much  more  than 
supposition  to  back  the  claim  for  James  Fourth,  there  is  still  less  in  the  case 
of  the  *  Ducke  of  Albany,'  although  there  is  a  distinct  historical  assertion 
to  the  contrary.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  whole  three  took  part  in 
the  *bigging'of  the  Towers,  beginning  between  1501  and  1503  with 
James  Fourth,  carried  on  after  his  death  by  Albany,  and  finished  or  re- 
modelled by  his  son,  after  his  translation  from  Stirling  to  Edinburgh  in 
1524  when  he  was  in  his  twelfth  year,  on  Albany's  final  retiral  to  his 
native  France. 

In  the  Diurnal  of  Occurrenis  it  is  recorded  that  James,  in  1524,  was 
brought  from  Stirling  to  Holyrood  at  twelve  years  of  age.  Then  in 
Pitscottie's  Chronicle  : — "  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1525  he  founded  a  fair 
palace  in  the  Abbey  of  Holyroodhouse  and  three  great  towers  till  rest 
into  when  he  (James  Fifth)  pleased  to  come."  ^     Hawthornden  (p.  23) 

^  Marjoreybank's  Annals.     Pitscottie,  vol.  ii.  p.  296. 

'  This  is  most  i)erplezing,  as  it  is  the  very  year  in  which  he  came  from  France, 
and  but  two  years  after  the  death  of  James  at  Flodden.  It  is  puzzling  to  connect 
Albany  with  the  founding  of  an  'auld  toure,'  for  if  it  bad  years  at  all,  surely 
they  should  hark  back  to  James  Fourth  at  least !  Unless  we  presume  that  the 
'anld  tonrc'  is  one  seen  in  both  Hollar  and  Gordon,  situated  in  the  south  court, 
then  the  prison  in  which  Lord  Houme  was  *  wardit  *  is  still,  as  it  doubtless  was  then, 
in  the  old  Towers  called  James  Fifth's. 

^  In  Meinorie  of  the  Somervills,  vol.  i.  pp.  315,  316,  it  is  stated  that  the  architect 
was  the  unfortunate  Sir  James  Hamilton  of  Finnart. 
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84iys  of  James  in  1525  : — "The  King  in  great  magnificence  and  ix)mp  is 
conveyed  from  the  Castle  to  his  Palace  of  Holyrood,  and  the  Kstates 
assembled  in  the  wonted  place  of  tlie  town  of  Edinburgh."  It  will  Ire 
noted  that  both  the  Diurnal  of  OcmiTenis  and  Pitscottie's  Chronicle 
ascribe  the  Towers  to  James  Fifth ;  but  not  so  with  Hawthoniden,  who 
simply  speaks  of  the  Palace  as  an  already  completed  fabric  at  the  advent 
of  the  youthful  James.  I)r  Wilson,  writing  in  1873,  says  : — "He  seems 
to  have  diligently  continued  the  works  begun  here  by  his  father,  and 
tradition  still  assigns  to  him,  with  every  ai)pearance  of  truth,  the 
erection  of  the  north-west  Towers  of  the  palace,  the  only  portion  of  the 
original  building  that  has  survived  the  general  conflagration  by  the 
English  in  the  following  reign.^  On  the  bottom  of  the  recessed  panel  of 
the  north-west  Tower  could  be  traced  about  thirty  years  ago  in  raised 
Roman  letters,  gilt,  the  wortis  *  Jacobus  V.  Rex  Scotorum.' " 

It  is  evident  that  when  Diivid  First  founded  the  Abbey  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  he  placed  the  building  as  nearly  as  possil)le  in  "  the  centre  of  the 
hollow  between  two  hiUs  where  he  gat  the  croce,"  with  the  grand  western 
doorway  looking  up  the  way  of  the  Canons  towards  the  Castle  where 
they  dwelt  (we  ai*e  told  by  Father  Hay),  till  the  time  of  William  the 
Lion.2  By  looking  at  the  Earl  of  Hertford's  sketch  (fig.  1),  it  will  \ye 
seen  that  this  position  of  the  Abbey  drove  the  builders  of  the  Stuart 
palace  towards  the  south  side  of  the  ground,  and  some  of  the  present 
generation  remember  that  the  straggling  erections  called  "St.  Ann's 
Yard  "  ran  south  almost  to  the  foot  of  the  crag.  These  efibrts  did  not, 
however,  clear  the  front  of  the  Abbey,  for  the  north-west  and  north-east 
Towel's  were  raised  in  a  direct  line  with  its  south  Tower.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  facade  of  the  original  palace  consisted  of  the  straight 
fi'ont  alone,  and  that  the  Towel's  were  afterwards  added,  but  happily 
leiiving  a  clear  space  back  to  the  Abl)ey  except  a  corridor,  proliably  open, 

^  "The  forepart  of  the  palace  is  terminated  by  four  high  towers,  two  of  whicb, 
towards  the  north,  were  erected  by  Kiug  James  V.,  ami  the  rest  by  King  Charles  II." 
Slezer,  Thcalriini  Scoliiv,  p.  6. 

'^  Father  Hay's  MS.  Notes,  quoted  in  Lib,  Cart.  Sanctcc  Cruciift  \\  22. 
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leading  to,  and  in  connection  with,  the  nave  through  its  south  Tower. 
This  connection  is  visible  to  some  extent  in  the  Hertfoixi  sketch. 

Tx)oking  at  the  view  by  Hollar  ^  (fig.  2),  there  is  something  very  like  a 
slender  Tower  to  the  nortli  of  tlie  palace  front  where  it  joins  James  Fifth *s 
Towers.  If  this  is  so,  it  lends  colour  to  the  theory  that  the  Towers  were 
the  latest  additii^n  to  the  Stuart  palace,  whoever  was  their  builder,  as 
that  slender  Tower  is  no  longer  to  be  seen  ;  and  on  comparing  the -two 
buildings  of  Falkland  and  Holyrood  as  they  now  stand,  as  regards  the 
union  of  the  Towers  with  the  facade,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are 
entirely  in  harmony  with  each  other. 

In  the  Hertford  sketch  it  is  clear  that  no  other  union  existed  between 
the  east  or  rear  of  the  Towers  and  the  Abbey  than  the  pathway  or 
corridor,  of  which  there  is  a  faint  tracing.  If,  as  has  been  surmised,  it 
was  a  built  connection  between  Towei-s  and  Abbey,  it  was  not  unlikely 
one  of  those  open  corridors  of  which  French  Paris  spoke  in  his  confes- 
sions when  on  trial  for  aiding  Henry  Darnley's  murder. 

On  assuming  his  regal  powers,  James,  as  we  have  seen,  proceeded  to 
follow  up  the  work  of  his  predecessoi*s  in  the  *  bigging '  of  Holyrood,  and 
it  is  at  this  period  that  his  claims  to  the  north-west  Towers  arise.  Thus, 
in  the  Treasurer's  Accounts  of  that  time,  there  are  disbursements  as  the 
cost  of  the  *new  werk,*  which  many  writers  regard  as  pointing  to  the 
construction  of  the  Towers  which  still  bear  his  name. 

If,  then,  we  assume  that  these  Towers,  as  they  appear  in  Hollar  and 
(iordon  of  Rothiemay's  views,  are  the  work  either  by  extension,  remodel- 
ling, or  entire  founding  of  James  Fifth,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  follow  the 
changes  which  took  place  at  this  comer  of  the  palace  during  the  minority 
of  Mary,  and  the  reign  of  her  son,  to  the  burning  by  Cromwell,  and 
finally  to  their  incorporation  with  the  fine  production  of  Sir  William 
Bruce,  to  whom  they  gave  the  initiatory  idea  of  the  grand  facade  of 
the  present  palace  of  1679. 

During  the  minority  of  Mary  Stuart,  the  Master  of  Works  was  John 

^  The  views  shown  in   figs.    2,    3,    4  and   5  are  from  blocks  lent    by  Messrs 
Cassell  &  Co. 
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Hamilton  of  Crage,^  and  although  we  have  no  special  mention  of  exten- 
sive operations  or  additions  to  Holyrood  after  his  appointment  in  1543, 
it  is  quite  certain  that  both  repairs  and  extensions  must  have  gone  on, 
as  the  palace  was  twice  damaged  by  the  English,  viz. : — in  1543  by  the 
Earl  of  Hertford,  and  again  in  1547. 

In  1579  Sir  Robert  Drummond  of  the  Hawtliomden  family  succeeded 
Hamilton,'^  and  in  1592  William  Schaw,  a  distinguished  builder  and 
favourite  of  Queen  Anne,  took  office.  Tliese  three  Masters  of  Works 
apparently  were  in  office  during  the  lifetime  lx)th  of  Mary  and  Jamea 
Sixth,  when  Holyrood  assumed  the  shape  and  dimensions  which  we  find 
depicted  in  Hollar  and  Gordon. 

A  close  inspection  of  Hollar's  view  will  show  an  entire  change  from 
that  of  the  invasion  map  of  1543.  The  north  side  exhibits  the  hitherto 
open  space  between  the  Towers  of  James  and  the  south  Towers  of  the 
Abbey  to  l)e  fiUed  with  a  range  of  buildings  forming  one  side  of  a  court 
or  quadrangle  as  at  present ;  but  it  also  shows  that  the  builder  had  still 
left  an  open  space  between  the  Abbey  and  the  old  Towers,  as  it  was  in 
the  Hertford  plan,  by  keeping  his  erections  further  south.  This  pleasing 
feature  cannot  be  followed  in  the  plan  by  Gordon  of  Rothiemay  (fig.  3), 
but  we  have  no  trace  of  the  Tower  which  in  Hollar  united  the  facade  of 
the  palace  with  the  Towers  at  the  north-west.  The  bird's-eye  view 
fortunately  lays  before  us  the  elevation  of  this  north  side,  looking  soutli 
into  the  court,  showing  it  to  be  a  building  with  dormer  windows  similar 
to  those  now  existing,  and  an  arched  doorway  in  the  centre. 

Another  change  in  connection  with  the  Towers  appears  in  this  view. 
A  building  called  Regent  Moray's  house  is  seen  clinging  like  a  swallow's 
nest  to  the  northern  side,  with  an  apparently  spacious  roadway  in  front, 
separated  from  the  court-yard  of  the  palace  by  a  wall,  and  having  a  door 
into  the  south  royal  gardens.  If  this  be  the  same  building  drawn  by 
Blore  (and  published  in  1826),  it  was  there  up  till  well  into  the  second 
quarter  of  this  century ;  the  marks  of  its  junction  with  the  Towers  are 

^  Proceedings,  vol.  xxx.  p.  51. 
»  Ibid, 
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quite  visible  on  the  masonry  of  the  walls.  If  they  were  ^Moray's  apart- 
ments in  Holyrood,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  he  had  entry  into  the  private 
stair  leading  up  to  liis  sister's  i*ooms.  The  wall  separating  the  Towers 
from  this  building  where  the  round  of  the  stair  bulges  out  is  only  5 
inches  in  thickness,  and  at  the  taking  down  of  the  old  house,  had  to  l)e 
renewed  at  the  ix)int<t  of  contact.  In  the  same  sketch  we  see  the 
turreted  gateway  leading  to  the  house,  and  tlie  south  wall  which  separates 
it  from  the  palace  yard,  as  in  Rothiemay.  To  the  north-east  of  this 
house  Rothiemay  gives  us  another  first  view  of  Croft-an-Righ,  with  its 
turreted  mansion  also  called  after  Regent  Moray,  which,  having  been 
purchased  from  Mr  Hector  Gavin,  was  in  1859  fitted  up  as  dwellings 
for  gardeners,  keepers,  etc. 

The  Towers,  with  their  enormous  walls  from  6  to  7J  feet  thick, 
appear  to  have  bravely  weathered  every  attack,  and  up  to  this  day  pre- 
serve their  fair  proportions  almost  intact.  In  the  other  portions  of  the 
large  straggling  palace  great  industry  must  have  been  displayed  in  their 
reconstruction,  for  on  Brantome's  arrival  with  Queen  Mary  in  1561,  he 
spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  palace  as  being  "  a  handsome  building,  and 
not  like  anythhig  else  in  the  country.*'  This  interval  of  fourteen  years, 
there  is  little  doubt,  had  initiated  the  great  change,  in  the  northern 
elevation  at  least,  which  we  see  so  \vell  displayed  in  Hollar.  The 
Master  of  Works  was  John  Hamilton  of  Crage,  dating  from  1543,  and 
no  change  is  noted  till  1579,  when  Sir  Rol>ert  Drummond  took  office. 

During  that  time  the  palace  had  taken  its  j)resent  form  of  a  great 
central  court,  but  with  other  detached  courts  which  are  now  gone.  In 
l)oth  views  of  Hollar  and  Gordon,  we  see  the  gradual  creeping  up  of  the 
palace  from  the  north-west  Towers  to  the  south  Tower  of  the  Abbey, 
which  it  appears  to  have  ultimately  engulphed.  It  seems  imix)ssible  to 
come  nearer  to  the  precise  period  of  this  reconstruction.  Thus,  we  find 
in  the  work  on  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  by  ^I*Gibbon  and  Ross,  that 
the  change  is  disposed  of  in  one  short  sentence : — "  The  north-west 
Tower  (Abbey)  is  still  preserved,  but  its  companion  Tower,  which 
formerly  stood  at  tlie  south-west  angle,  was  demolished  when  the  palace 
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was  rebuilt  in  the  17th  century'* — that  is,  the  present  erections  designed 
bj'  Sir  William  Bruce  in  1671,  and  finished  in  1679. 

From  CJordon's  full  front  view  of  the  palace  taken  before  the  advent 
of  Cromwell,  we  may  form  a  perfect  idea  of  the  building  as  it  was  in 
the  time  of  James  Sixth  and  Charles  First,  and  i)rol)a])ly  in  that  of 
the  unfortvmate  Queen  of  Scots  (fig.  4). 

The  palace  at  that  period  consisted  of  five  courts,  and  the  buildings 
were  of  a  decidedly  straggling  nature,  showing  the  want  of  an  original 
settled  plan,  except  the  front  elevation  flanked  by  the  north-west, 
Towers.  Whether  these  Towers  were  the  last  erection  of  the  west  front 
and  an  afterthought  is  an  open  question,  but  we  know  that  the  design 
of  Sir  William  Bruce  followed  on  the  same  lines,  as  proved  by  his 
atldition  of  the  south-west  Towere  in  complete  harmony  with  the  other 
side — in  fact,  adapting  the  whole  of  the  present  facade  to  harmonise  with 
the  ancient  Towers  on  the  north. 

In  the  final  view,  published  by  Blore  in  1826  (fig.  5),  we  have  the 
palace  of  Sir  William  Bruce  as  now  existing,  showing  the  so-called 
Regent  Moray's  house — now  gone. 

With  the  exception  of  the  first  floor  and  the  pinnacles  of  the  three 
turrets,  the  views  presented  to  us  from  1543  till  just  before  the  Crom- 
wellian  burning  in  1650,  show  little  signs  of  structural  change.  The 
west  front  with  its  two  empty  panels,  which,  it  is  believed,  had  at  one 
time  been  filled  with  the  royal  arms  of  Scotland,  gives  a  rather  curious 
illustration  of  tlie  first  floor  reported  as  I^ord  Damley^s  from  what  it 
is  now.  Small  prison-like  windows  are  represented,  more  like  those  of 
a  guard-house  ;  but  those  of  Queen  Mary  show  as  in  their  present  posi- 
tion. We  have  clear  proof  that  the  famous  historical  rooms  of  the 
fair  but  unfortunate  Stuart  are  clearly  traceable,  both  in  their  external 
aspect  and  internal  arrangement,  to  the  earliest  time  of  the  Towers.  Both 
externally  and  internally  the  first  floor  has  undergone  some  change.  The 
ground  floor  is,  in  its  western  front,  a  strongly  vaulted  apartment  built 
like  a  fortress,  with  arch,  pier,  and  buttress,  and  has  long  been  used  as  a 
wine  cellar.     Here  began  the  private  stair  leading  up  to  Darnley  and 
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Queen  Mary's  rooma  (fig,  6),  and  there  is  no  trace  of  windows  sufficient 
to  Icud  to  the  belief  that  it  ever  was  a  residence  of  Henry  Darnley.  It 
does  not  need  much  penetration  to  notice  where  the  existing  windows  of 
Darnley's  rooms  liave  been  reconstructed,  thus  accounting  fur  the  differ- 
ence between  the  present  aspect  and   that  of  Rothiemay's  lai^e  front 


^wfftAfe- 


Fig.  6.  Private  Stsir,  Holjrood  Palace, 

view  (fig.  i).  His  rooms  were  Ixslow  those  of  the  Queen,  and  on  the 
first  floor,  and  an  inspection  of  the  ni.isonry  shows  wlicrc  they  have  been 
remodelled. 

Previous  to  the  conflagration  of  1650,  the  pinnacles  of  the  turrets 
were  finishetl  with  fanciful  devices  like  imperial  crowns,  now  replaced  by 
plain  spiral  terminal  tops.  The  roof  was  high  and  pointed  with  a'  fan- 
like  west  front,  where  now  it  is  flat  and  battle uiented.     At  the  foot  of 
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the  left  empty  panel  may  be  seen  the  shelf-like  strip  on  which  Wilson 
tells  us  the  words  "  Jacobus  Y.  Rex  Scotorum  "  were  inscribed ;  and  clear 
traces  of  the  filled-up  sockets  where  the  iron  bars  of  the  windows  were 
eml)edded  are  quite  visible.  The  first  floor  api)eared  to  be  barred  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  lintels  close  to  the  glass,  but  the  two  upper  floors — 
viz.,  Queen  Mary's  rooms  and  the  jail — were  protected  by  iron  gratings 
fixed,  prison-like,  on  the  outer  face  of  the  walls,  a  striking  commentary 
on  the  state  of  society  and  value  of  human  life  even  in  a  royal  palace  at 
that  time. 

At  the  foot  of  the  west  front  of  the  Towers  the  ground  has  been 
lowered  about  3  feet,  particularly  at  the  north-west  corner.  At  the 
north  side  may  be  easily  seen  the  new  masonry  filled  in  when  taking 
down  the  building  called  "  Regent  Moray's  house  "  (^g,  5).  None  of 
the  historians  take  the  slightest  notice  of  this  building ;  even  our  local 
writers,  Arnot  and  Maitland,  completely  ignore  it,  though  it  was  there 
during  their  lifetime.  It  may  have  been  the  house  of  Lord  Robert, 
however,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  Regent  Moray's  mansion  was  said  to 
be  in  Croft- an-Righ,  and  also  if  we  give  any  weight  to  the  following 
extract  from  the  Diumod  of  Occun-ents: — "The  next  day  Lennox 
rode  in  state  to  the  Abbey  of  Holyrood,  and  entered  the  lodging  whicli 
had  been  honourably  prepared  for  him  in  the  house  of  Mary's  brother, 
the  Lord  Robert,  Commendator  of  Holyrood,  beside  the  said  Abbey." 

On  the  flat  north  wall  of  the  Towers,  the  air-slots  which  were  left  in 
the  elevation  (whence,  in  the  middle  of  this  century,  the  so-called 
Regent  Moray's  was  removed)  are  plainly  seen,  and  guide  us  to  the 
position  of  the  private  stair  which  is  built,  not  in  the  Tower  as  is  gener- 
ally thought,  but  entirely  within  the  wall,  which  at  this  spot  is  7J  feet 
thick.  At  the  bottom  of  the  wall  no  trace  of  a  doorway  is  to  be  seen, 
leading  us  to  the  l)elief  that  the  exit  was  inside  the  ground  floor  of  the 
palace,  thence  along  to  the  A])bey. 

Higher  up,  near  the  jail  windows,  we  see  the  single  slot  which  lights 
and  airs  a  secret  stiiir  of  singular  width  and  construction  leading  into 
the  prison.      This  wall  joins   on   to   the    largest  of  the  three  Towers 
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which  contains  the  stiiir  leading  up  to  Queen  Mary^s  rooms,  the  jjiil, 
some  store-rooms,  and  the  roof.  On  the  ground  floor  of  this  north-east 
Tower  another  i)rivate  stair  ends ;  but  on  the  walls  outside  there  are 
no  signs  of  exit,  which  must  have  also  l^eeii  through  the  basement. 
And  in  Queen  Mary's  audience  chaml>er,  near  the  entrance  door  where 
Hizzio  was  flung  to  die,  is  another  private  stair  built  inside  the  wall,  and 
leading  up  to  opposite  the  jail  door. 

These  Towers,  at  all  events,  whoever  was  their  original  founder,  show 
a  width  and  strength  exi)lanatory  of  their  l^eing  the  sole  survivors  of  the 
original  Palace  of  Holyrood.  If  we  take  the  west  front,  we  find  a 
thickness  of  7 J  feet,  and  at  the  turrets  4  feet.  The  east  face,  which 
was  originally  clear  of  all  buildings  towards  the  Abbey,  is  of  the  siime 
thickness,  viz.,  7^  feet.  The  north  and  south  walls  are  fully  6  feet,  and 
the  wall  dividing  the  Towers  from  the  more  modem  palace  of  Charles 
Second  is  over  5  feet.  The  external  changes,  from  1543  till  Cromwell's 
time,  may  be  summed  up  briefly : — alterations  on  Lord  Darnley's  floor, 
on  the  panels,  on  the  roof  and  turret  tops,  and  on  the  north  side.  The 
roof,  in  particular,  is  first  shown  with  flat- topped  turrets,  then  with  high 
pitched  roof  and  pointed  turrets  as  at  present,  then  with  the  crown- 
t(»pped  pinnacles  and  high  roof,  and  finally  the  present  elevation. 

The  power  given  by  Charles  Second  to  Sir  William  Bruce  to  jmnish 
the  refractory  operatives  at  the  rebuilding  of  Holyrood  in  1671-9,  is,  in 
the  light  of  modern  Trades  Unionism,  so  very  curious  in  its  phraseology, 
and  points  so  clearly  to  our  "  auld  toure  })rison,"  that  a  quotation  may  \ye 
pardoned : — "  With  power  also  to  the  said  Sir  William  Bruce,  during 
the  space  aforesaid,  to  do  all  other  things  necessary  and  requisite  as  to 
him  shall  seem  expedient,  and  to  punish,  mulct,  inciirceratc,  and  amerce 
delinquents  and  transgressors  at  the  said  works  and  courts,  by  himself 
or  his  deputes  (as  oft  jus  nec<l  shall  be),  for  this  purpose,  within  the  said 
palaces,  houses,  and  precincts  thereof  to  us  pertaining."  ^ 

There  is  little  to  add  which  bears  sufficient  interest,  as  we  are  now 
nearing  the  top  of  the  old  Towel's.     Half  a  flight  \i\i  the  principal  stair, 

'  Piocccdimj^t  vol.  vi.,  Third  Series,  pp.  60-61. 
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and  immediately  under  the  flat  lead-covered  roof,  are  some  store-rooms 
which  must  have  been  frequently  subjected  to  harsh  usage  and  much 
change.  A  few  steps  more  and  the  roof  is  reached,  round  the  battle- 
ments of  which  there  is  the  usual  narrow  way.  The  turret  tops  have 
entrance  from  this  path.  The  leaden  capes  and  the  three  upper  courses 
of  masonry  towards  the  front  are  quite  of  recent  date,  and  evidently  the 
result  of  kindly  watchfulness  over  the  grand  old  Towers,  which,  for  nigh 
four  centuries,  have  weathered  every  storm,  and  proudly  borne  the  name 
of  the  gallant  Fifth  James. 


II. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  NOTES  ON  THE  SCOTTISH  I)E  QUENCYS. 
By  WILLIAM  W.  IRELAND,  M.D.,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

Though  it  was  a  source  of  gratification  to  me  that  so  distinguished  an 
archaeologist  as  Mr  Joseph  Bain  should  have  taken  the  trouble  to  add 
filling-in  to  the  sketch  which  I  essayed  of  the  Scottish  de  Quencys  of 
Tranent  and  Leuchars,^  it  lessened  the  pleasure  when  he  indicated  a 
number  of  errors  which  he  thought  I  had  committed.  As  most  of  these 
corrections  were  on  points  of  minute  detail,  I  was  unable,  after  hearing 
his  paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  on  the  11th  December,  to  do 
more  than  make  a  general  defence.  Having  now  had  time  to  go  back  to 
my  authorities,  I  ask  an  opportunity  of  showing  how  some  of  these 
corrections  cannot  l)e  sustained. 

Mr  Bain  began  by  saying  that  it  was  to  be  regretted  I  had  not  con- 
sulted some  works,  which  he  named,  in  addition  to  those  which  I  referred 
to.  My  essay  was  almost  wholly  written  from  original  documents,  hence 
I  did  not  think  it  needful  to  quote  compilations  like  Burke's  Didionary 
of  Extinct  Peerages,  of  which,  nevertheless,  I  had  made  some  use.  And 
as  for  not  consulting  the  Cartulary  of  St  Andrews,  I  referred  to  it  in  a 
note  (see  p.  277  of  my  paper  in  the  Proceedijigs  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 

^  See  anUa,  p.  124  ;  and  vol.  xxxii.  p.  275. 
VOL.  XXXIV.  Q 
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qttaries,  vol.  xxxii.).  I  unwittingly  passed  over  the  four  volumes  of  the 
Calendar  of  Scottish  Documents,  edited  by  Mr  Bain  himself,  which  he 
mentions  at  the  end  of  his  list.  In  these  volumes  there  are  several  notes 
about  the  de  Quencys,  which,  if  I  had  lighted  upon  them  l^efore,  would 
have  saved  me  much  trouble  and  some  errors  of  detail  Mr  Bain  tells 
us  that  "  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  de  Quencys  came  from  Normandy 
with  William.  The  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey  is  well  known  to  be  of  little, 
if  any,  authority,  and  it  has  been  thought  by  some,  the  late  Mr  John 
Gough  Nichols  for  one,  that  they  came  from  Gascony — their  arms, 
mascles,  representing  a  kind  of  flint  found  there.  The  first  who  appears 
in  the  English  pipe-rolls  is  Saher  de  Quency,  in  11 57,  in  Northampton- 
shire, where  he  was  remitted  on  his  land."  I  cannot  here  discuss  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey.  Those  who  are  curious  on 
this  question  should  consult  the  books  which  have  been  written  about  it, 
especially  that  by  John  Bernard  Burke,  ^  and  the  three  quarto  volumes 
contributed  by  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland.'^ 

After  relating  the  foundation  of  this  abbey  by  AVilliam  the  Conqueror, 
Sir  Francis  Palgrave  ^  tells  us  that  "  here  the  monks  enrolled  before  a 
Degville  or  a  Darcy,  a  Pigot  or  a  Percy,  a  Bruce  or  a  Despencer,"  or 
other  Normans,  "the  roll  containing  the  honoured  names  of  the  com- 
panions of  the  Conqueror  from  whom  they  deduced  their  lineage  and 
their  names."  The  objection  to  this  document  is  that,  in  later  times,  the 
monks  allowed  names  to  be  added  to  the  roll  to  please  people  who  wished 
to  claim  descent  from  the  first  Norman  conquerors.  The  document,  at 
aU  events,  has  always  been  held  in  high  estimation  by  the  old  chroniclers. 
There  are  several  independent  copies  of  it,  and  the  name  of  Quincy  is  in 
them  all.  We  have  thus  to  consider  the  probability  of  this  name  being 
fraudulently  added  before  the  death  of  Roger  de  Quency  in  1 264,  for 
after  that  time  no  one  woidd  have  an  interest  in  such  a  transaction. 

^  The  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey  ^  annotated  by  John  Bernard  Borke,  Esq. ;  London,  1848. 

^  The  Battle  Abbey  Boll,  with  some  account  of  the  Norman  Lineages,  by  the  Duchess 
of  Cleveland,  vol.  iii.  p.  27  ;  London,  1889. 

'  The  History  of  Normandy  and  of  England,  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  K.H.,  the 
Deputy  Keeper  of  H. M.S.  Public  Eecords,  vol.  iii.  p.  407  ;  London,  1864. 
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The  Duchees  of  Cleveland  says  (I  know  not  on  what  authority)  that 
Seyr  was  descended  from  Richard  de  Quency,  the  companion  in  arms  of 
the  Conqueror,  ^isbet,  in  his  hook  on  Heraldry,'  also  stateB  that  the 
first  de  Quency  came  over  with  William  the  Conqueror.  Moreover,  in  an 
undated  charter  published  in  Dugdale'e  Monastuon,^  there  is  a  grant  of 
ten  solidi  to  the  Priory  of  Dunmow  Little  from  Saher  de  Quinci  for  the 
salvation  of  his  soul  and  that  of  his  son  Saher,  from  his  lands  in  Braden- 
ham  in  Suffolk.  Assuming  that  the  son  was  the  same  Saher  who  got  the 
manor  of  Bushhy  in  Northamptonshire  in  1157,  and  attested  the  treaty 
of  Falaise  in  1173,*  we  can  thus  trace  the  de  Quencys  back  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  12th  century. 

As  for  Mr  Gough  Nichols  whom  Mr  Bain  thinks  worthy  to  bo  quoted, 
apiarently  to  raise  a  presumption  against  my  vieiv,  he  is  clearly  unaware 
that  the  arms  of  Seyr  de  Quency,  Earl  of  Winchester,  were  not  mascles, 
for  he  and  his  son  Roger  bore  different  arms. 

There  are  engravings  of  the  arms  of  this  family  in  Burton's  Leicestei-- 
ghire,  p.  37.     The  coat  of  arms  of  Seyr  de  Quency  {fig.  1)  was :  or,  a  fesse 


,  Arms  of  Seyr  Je  Quency.  Fig.  2.  Arms  of  Sog«r  de  Quecey. 

gules,  a  file  of  eleven  points  azure.     That  of  his  son  Roger  (fig.  2)  wa 


'  A  SysUm  of  Heraldry,  by  AUxuidcr  Nisbet,  vol.  i.  |>.  208  ;  Ediiilturgh,  1816. 

-•  Vol.  vi.  p.  148. 

'  See  DicUtmary  of  NaUoaai  Biography,  art.  de  Quint-i. 
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In  Hewitt's  Ancient  Armour^  there  is  a  fine  engraving  of  the  seal  of 
Roger  de  Quency,  Earl  of  Winchester,  in  which  the  heraldic  devices  of 
the  mascles  are  given  on  the  housings  of  his  charger. 

Mr  P.  Macgregor  Chalmers,  a  Fellow  of  this  Society,  informs  me  by 
letter  that  he  has  discovered  the  fragments  of  a  tomb  in  Culross  Abbey 
"  on  the  arch  to  the  south  side  of  the  choir,  and  opening  into  the  aisle  of 
the  south  transept.  The  de  Quency  arms  are  carved  on  a  shield  at  the 
point  of  the  arch.  The  shield  and  the  arms  are  in  perfect  preservation."  * 
The  arms  are  seven  mascles,  three,  three,  and  one.  "  On  the  north  side 
a  tomb,  built  as  a  sarcophagus,  occupies  the  lower  part  of  the  arch,  and 
the  arch  is  recognised  as  part  of  the  tomb.  The  effigy  of  a  lady 
fastened  upright  to  the  wall  close  to  this  tomb  doubtless  lay 
origilially  on  the  top  of  the  sarcophagus.  This  portion  of  the  abbey 
was  built  early  in  the  thirteenth  century."  This  may  be  the  tomb  of 
Roger  de  Quency.  Matthew  Paris  tells  us  that  the  second  wife  of  Roger 
dc  Quency  was  buried  at  Brackele  in  England  in  1252,  and  that  another 
wife  of  the  same  earl  was  laid  there.  On  this  account  the  earl  chose  to 
be  himself  buried  in  the  same  place.  "  Et  propter  has  causas  multiplices, 
sibi  sepulturara  ibidem  elegit  comes  memoratus."  Matthew  of  Paris 
simply  records  the  desire  of  the  earl  to  be  laid  at  Brackele,  for  this  pas- 
sage was  written  during  his  life.  Matthew  died  in  1259,  and  Roger  dc 
Quency  five  years  later.  If  he  died  in  Scotland,  it  might  have  been  in- 
convenient at  the  time  to  carry  out  his  wishes  and  convey  the  boily  to 
England. 

Mr  Bain  tells  us  that  the  wife  of  Robert  de  Quency  Wiis  not  called 
Eva,  but  Orabilis.  Yet  in  the  charter  in  the  muniments  of  ^lelrose,  as 
cited  by  me,  this  lady,  quondam  iLXor  Roberti  de  Qutnri,  in  a  grant  for 
the  good  of  the  soul  of  her  father  and  mother,  her  husband  and  others, 
did  call  herself  Eva.     It  is  true  that  she  is  styled  Orabilis  in  some  of  the 

*  Ancient  Aniwur  aiid  Weapons  in  Europe^  by  John  Hewitt ;  Oxford,  1855, 
p.  845. 

^  Since  writing  this  I  have  visited  Culro&s  Abbey  and  had  no  difficulty  in  findiug 
the  stone  shield  as  indicated  by  Mr  Chalmers. 
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charters  of  the  Priory  of  St  Andrews  (Orabilis  filia  et  heres  domine 
Nesi)  and  in  one  by  Seyr  de  Quency  (Orabilis  matris  mee).  I  took  this 
title  for  an  adjective,  a  translation  of  some  Gaelic  M'ord  meaning  worship- 
ful or  gracious.  At  any  rate,  in  the  only  known  document  issued  by  this 
lady  she  calls  herself  Eva.  Mr  Bain  somewhat  arbitrarily  says  that  this 
Eva  was  the  wife  of  Robert,  a  younger  brother  of  Seyr  de  Quency,  who, 
we  may  recall,  had  also  an  older  brother  called  Robert.  The  lady,  he 
tells  us,  was  also  called  Hawyse  or  Hawise,  "  which  name  is  easily  read 
Eva."  Those  who  think  the  matter  worthy  of  further  contention  may 
discuss  whether  her  correct  title  was  Eva  Orabilis  or  Orabilis  Eva,  or 
Eva  Hawise,  or  whether  Orabilis  also  can  be  easily  read  Eva.  Apparently 
he  sees  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  Orabilis  was  the  widow  of  the  Earl 
of  Mar  before  she  was  married  to  Robert  de  Quency,  and  in  one  charter 
the  daughter  of  Ness  is  styled  "Comitissa  de  ISfar."  The  name  of 
Gilchrist,  Earl  of  Mar,  is  given  as  a  witness  in  some  of  these  parchments. 
This  Gilchrist^  is  said  to  have  superseded  Morgund  as  Earl  of  Mar, 
and  his  name  appears  in  charters  between  1170-80,  and  1204-11.  In 
that  case,  liow  could  this  lady  have  been  a  widow  while  both  her  reputed 
husbands  were  living,  and,  indeed,  Earl  Gilchrist  must  have  survived 
Rolxjrt  De  Quency  ?  The  Rev.  William  Hunt,  in  an  article  on  Seyr  de 
Quency  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  as  well  as  Dr  George 
Burnett  in  the  Genealogist,^  have  both  confessed  the  difficulty  of  this 
question.  Perhaps  the  filia  Orabilis  of  Ness  was  an  elder  sister,  the 
one  named  Christina  in  the  charter  granted  by  Eva,  the  wife  of  Robert 
de  Quency,  who  may  have  been  married  or  betrothed  to  the  Earl  of  Mar, 
and  died  young. 

*  See  The  Earldom  of  Mar,  by  Alexander,  Earl  of  Crawford  and  Balcarres  ;  Edin  • 
burgh,  1882,  vol.  i.  p.  167. 

2  The  Early  Earls  of  Mar,  by  GJeorge  Burnett,  LL.D.,  Lyon  King-at-ArmH,  vol. 
iv.  new  series,  p.  177.  After  considering  a  number  of  dates  in  an  elaborate  note, 
Dr  Burnett  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  Orabilis  could  not  have  been  the  widow  of 
Gilchrist,  but  "might  conceivably  have  been  the  widow  of  Morgund,  or  it  is  pos- 
sible that  she  might  have  been  the  divorced  wife  of  Gilchrist."  Morgund,  however, 
is  known  to  have  had  a  wife  called  Agnes,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  Chartulary  of  St 
Andrews,  p.  246. 
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In  the  charters  extending  and  confirming  the  grants  to  the  Abbey  of 
Newbotle,  Seyr  de  Quency  is  styled  Earl  of  Winchester  (Comes 
WintonifiB).  Amongst  the  witnesses  to  these  grants  was  Jocelin,  Bishop 
of  Glasgow,  who  is  known  to  have  died  on  the  26th  of  April  1199.  Now 
Seyr  de  Qiiency  was  not  made  Earl  of  Winchester  till  about  eight  years 
after.  As  the  Bishop  could  not  have  been  witness  to  a  charter  after  he 
was  dead,  I  aske<l  to  see  the  documents  in  the  Advocates^  Library.  These 
are  not  the  original  charters,  but  a  parchment  volume  of  unknown 
antiquity  containing  copies  of  the  Newbotle  charters.  The  name  of 
Joceline,  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  is  there  sure  enough,  and  thus  the  words, 
*  Comes  WintonisB,'  must  have  been  either  added  as  a  gloss  when  copying 
the  original,  or  the  charters  must  have  been  later  fabrications  of  the 
Cistercians.  The  name  of  Seyr,  hereditary  in  the  de  Quency  family, 
shows  their  Scandinavian  origin.  It  is  still  in  use  as  a  name  in  Denmark 
and  Norway.  The  name  of  Quincy  is  French.  It  is  still  Iwrne  by 
persons  in  Normandy,  and  there  is  a  Commune  called  Quincy  in  the 
department  of  Seine  et  Marne. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  Countess  of  Mar  and  the  sisters 
of  Robert  Bruce  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  Edward  I.,  Mr  Bain  tries  to 
show,  from  a  contemporary  warrant  for  the  similar  imprisonment  of  a 
Welshman  of  note  in  Bristol,  that  the  cage  was  merely  a  wooden  struc- 
ture inside  the  castle,  in  which  the  prisoner  was  shut  up  at  night  for 
greater  security  against  escape.  Apparently  cages  were  not  uncommon 
in  those  times  when  the  confinement  was  meant  to  be  rigoroujs ;  but  it  is 
too  much  to  assume  that  a  cage  made  for  the  night  custody  of  a  Welsh- 
man ^  in  a  house  at  Bristol  Castle  must  have  been  of  the  same  pattern 
as  a  cage  in  a  turret  at  Berwick  especially  designed  by  the  greatest  of  the 

^  The  extract  on  which  Mr  Bain  has  founded  his  argument  is  given  in  the  Calendar 
of  Documents  relating  to  Scotland^  vol.  iii.  p.  4 :  Fiat  for  allocate  to  Nicholas 
Forinbaud,  late  constable  of  Bristol  Castle,  etc.,  for  £14,  Os.  8|d.  expended  in  cutting 
oaks,  carpenters*  and  others'  wages,  iron,  lime,  etc.,  to  repair  a  house  in  the  castle, 
and  making  a  wooden  cage  bound  with  iron  in  said  house  for  the  straiter  custody  of 
Owen,  son  of  David  Griffith,  a  prisoner  shut  therein  at  night  (dated  1807,  Michael* 
mas  Term). 
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Plantagenets  to  tonnent  a  lady  who  would  not  submit  to  his  usurpation 
of  the  Scottish  crown.  It  must  embarrass  the  admirers  of  the  English . 
King  that  the  minute  directions  for  the  treatment  of  these  ladies  so 
jealously  laid  down  by  the  vindictive  Plantagenet  still  remain.  They 
may  be  found  in  Rymer's  Fcedera  and  in  Grose's  Military  Antiqui- 
ties, the  original  French  being  given  in  the  Appendix.^  I  prefer  giving 
my  own  translation : — 

"  It  is  ordered  and  commanded  by  letters  of  the  Privy  Seal  to  the  Chamber- 
lain of  Scotland  or  to  his  Lieutenant  at  Berwick-on-Tweed,  that  in  one  of  the 
towers  within  the  castle  of  this  place,  in  a  situation  which  he  sees  to  be  most 
convenient,  he  should  cause  to  be  made  a  cage  of  strong  wooden  spars,  with  posts 
and  bars  and  well  strengthened  with  iron,  in  which  he  should  put  the  Countess 
of  Buchan,  and  that  he  make  it  so  well  and  render  the  cage  so  secure  that  she 
cannot  get  out  in  anv  manner  ;  that  he  should  assign  a  woman  or  two  of  the 
same  town  of  BerwicK,  who  should  be  English  and  exposed  to  no  suspicion,  to 
attend  on  the  said  Countess,  to  eat  and  drink  and  other  thin^  to  be  done  in 
this  abode,  and  that  he  keeps  her  so  well  and  strictly  guarded  m  the  cage  that 
she  should  not  speak  to  anyone,  either  man  or  woman,  who  may  be  of  Scottish 
nation,  and  that  no  other  should  get  access  to  her  save  only  the  woman  or 
women  who  will  be  assinied  to  her,  and  those  who  will  have  her  in  their  keep- 
ing ;  and  that  the  cage  snould  be  so  made  that  the  Countess  should  have  the 
convenience  of  a  jprivy,  but  that  it  should  be  well  and  surely  ordered  that  no 
danger  should  be  incurred  in  the  security  of  the  keeping  of  the  said  Countess." 

In  the  same  writ  it  is  ordered  that  Mary,  the  sister  of  Robert  Bruce, 
formerly  Count  of  Carrick,  should  be  sent  to  Roxburgh  to  be  kept  there 
in  a  cage  within  the  castle.  If  Mr  Bain  had  looked  up  the  authorities 
cited  at  the  foot  of  the  page  whose  correctness  he  questions,  he  might 
liave  saved  himself  from  the  vain  attempt  of  oversetting  the  narrative  as 
given  by  our  best  Scottish  historians.     To  quote  Burton  ^ :  "  Though  we 

^  See  Eymer's  Fcedera,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1013,  1014 ;  and  Military  Antiquities  respecting 
a  History  of  the  English  Army,  by  Francis  Grose,  Esq.,  F.A.S.,  vol.  ii.  p.  848. 

'  Barton  adds  his  authorities  in  a  note:  *'In  domuncula  quadam  lignea  super 
mumm  castri  Berevici  posita  est,  ut  posseut  earn  conspicere  transeuntes. "  Rishanger, 
229. 

'*Sab  dio  forinsecus  snspendatur,  ut  sit  data,  in  vita  et  post  mortem,  speculum 
viatoribns  et  opprobrium  sempiteraum."  Mat.  Westm.  455.  Burton  adds : — *'  It  is 
not  in  the  instruction  that  the  cage  shall  be  in  the  open  air  and  visible  to  the 
passers-by,  and  therefore  the  chroniclers  may  be  mistaken.  A  cage  made  secure  in 
itself— and  the  instructions  are  to  make  this  absolutely  so— is  rather  anomalous 
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are  not  told  so  in  the  minute  instructions  for  the  making  of  the  cage,  the 
English  chroniclers  tell  us  that  the  cage  was  so  hung  that  she  could  be 
seen  by  passers-by ;  and  the  object  of  restraining  her  in  this  form  seems 
to  have  been  that  she  might  be  a  common  spectacle,  and  an  example  of 
the  fate  in  store  for  those  who  thwarted  the  will  of  Edward." 

Mr  Bain  is  at  some  pains  to  show  that  these  ladies  were  not  hung  up 
in  a  cage  on  a  wall  like  canaries,  which,  indeed,  we  are  not  called  upon  to 
believe.  Nevertheless,  it  comes  somewhat  near  it.  As  Tytler  ^  remarks  : 
"  Any  one  who  has  observed  the  turrets  of  the  ancient  Scottish  castles, 
which  hung  like  cages  on  the  outside  of  the  walls,  and  within  one  of 
which  the  countess's  cage  was  to  be  constructed,  will  be  at  no  loss  to 
understand  the  tyrannical  directions  of  Edward,  and  the  passage  of 
Matthew  Westminster.'* 

We  are  told  by  Hemingford  that  the  wife  of  Robert  Bruce  was  treated 
with  less  cruelty  than  his  sister  because  she  was  the  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Ulster,  two  of  whose  sons  were  serving  with  Edward,  and  she  could 
plead  that  at  the  coronation  she  had  said  that  she  feared  it  was  no  better 
than  being  a  queen  at  a  play.  She  and  her  stepdaughter,  Marjorie,  were 
put  in  separate  places  of  confinement.  The  brothers  of  tlie  Scottish 
King,  Thomas,  Alexander  and  Nigel,  and  his  brother-in-law  Sir 
Christopher  Seton,  who  also  fell  into  Edward's  hands,  were  all  put  to 
death  with  that  attention  to  grisly  details  and  studied  indignity  which 
were  characteristic  of  the  greatest  of  the  Plantagenets.  The  common 
prisoners  taken  fighting  on  the  Bruce*s  side  were  hanged.^  Surely  it  is 
reading  wrong  the  lessons  of  history  that  so  many  English  chroniclers 


within  the  tower  of  a  castle,  and  seems  a  work  of  supererogation."  History  of  Scot- 
latid,  Edinburgh,  1874,  vol.  ii.  chap.  xxii.  p.  242. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  cite  in  addition  the  words  of  Hemingford  : — Bex  jussU  earn 
poni  supra  murum  castri  de  Berewyk  in  tristega  ligneajixa,  lU  sic  a  transeurUibus 
videri  posset  et  cognosci;  inansiique  sic  dausa  muliis  diehus,  et  in  arcta  dicta, 
Chroniean  de  Gestis  Begum  Angliae,  vol.  ii.  p.  247  ;  Londini,  1849. 

^  History  of  Scotland,  by  Patrick  Frasor  Tytler ;  Edinburgh,  1829,  vol.  i.  p.  213, 

and  note,  p.  391. 
2  Calendar,  vol.  ii.     1811. 
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should  seek  to  palliate  such  cruelties  for  which  neither  the  morals  of  the 
period  nor  the  spirit  of  the  age  offer  an  excuse. 

Mr  Bain  tells  us  tliat  the  lady  whom  Sir  William  Douglas  carried  off 
at  Tranent  was  not  Margaret  de  Quency,  the  widow  of  William  de 
Ferrers,  seventh  Earl  of  Derby,  but  her  daughter-in-law,  Eleanor  Lovaine, 
the  widow  of  her  second  son  William  de  Ferrers,  Baron  of  Groby,  and  in 
support  of  this  statement  Mr  Bain  cites  Burke's  Extinct  Peerages^  one 
of  tlie  books  which  he  regrets  I  did  not  consult.  Now  Burke  says  that 
this  William  de  Ferrers,  who  obtained  the  Manor  of  Groby  as  a  gift  of 
his  mother,  and  assumed  the  arms  of  the  de  Quencys,  married  Joane  le 
Despencer,  that  he  died  in  1287,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  William. 
Burke  says  nothing  about  his  having  a  second  mfe.  From  the  several 
references  in  the  calendar  of  Scottish  History  it  is  clear  that  the  lady 
carried  off  by  Sir  William  Douglas  the  Hardie  was  not  Margaret  de 
Quency,  Countess  of  Derby.  Hume  of  Godscroft,  in  his  History  of  tJie 
House  of  Douglas,^  says  that  Sir  William  Douglas  the  Haixlie  had  for 
his  second  wife  an  English  lady  called  Ferrar.  The  same  old  historian 
tells  us,  "  there  are  that  say  that  Sir  William  was  sent  to  Berwick  to 
Newcastle  and  from  thence  carried  to  York  in  the  castle  thereof  he  died 
and  was  buried  in  a  little  chapel  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  which  is  now 
altogether  decayed."  It  is  clear  from  references  in  the  calendar  edited 
by  Mr  Bain  that  Sir  William  was  a  prisoner  hi  the  Tower  of  London, 
and  that  he  died  about  the  end  of  the  year  1297. 

It  seems  likely  that  the  de  Quencys,  when  living  at  their  estates  in 
East  Lothian,  resided  at  Fawside,  which  is  by  far  tlie  best  military  situa- 
tion in  the  neighbourhood,  though  there  are  no  traces  of  an  earthwork 
upon  it.  Speaking  of  the  ruins  remaining,  Macgibbon  and  Ross,  in  their 
valuable  work  on  the  Castellated  Architecture  of  Scotlandy^  observe : 
"  There  seems  to  be  no  evidence  of  the  date  of  erection  of  this  keep,  and 
from  its  style  we  cannot  ascribe  to  it  an  earlier  date  than  the  latter  half 

*  The  History  of  the  House  of  Douglas  and  Aiigus,  by  David  Hume  of  Godacroft ; 
Edinburgh,  1644,  p.  16. 
2  Edinburgh,  1887,  vol.  i.  p.  409. 
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of  the  14th  or  the  15th  century."  These  authors  say  nothing  of  the 
de  Quencys.  The  Normans  who  settled  in  Scotland  were  not  so 
busy  at  building  castles  in  the  first  century  of  their  coming  to  Scotland  as 
they  were  in  England,  and  most  of  the  fortresses  which  they  did  erect 
were  remodelled  in  after  times.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  distinguish  a  keep  of  the  12th  century  from  one  of  the  14tli 
century ;  and  it  is  at  least  possible  that  the  square  keep  may  have  been 
the  doi\jon  of  the  castle  of  these  almost  forgotten  Norman  lords. 

In  the  Bull  of  Pope  Alexander  III.  confirming  the  monastery  of  Inch- 
colme,  dated  on  the  11th  day  of  March  1178,  there  are  mentioned  among 
the  possessions  of  the  church  of  St  Colme's  Inch  a  thousand  eels  out  of 
Strathenry,  the  gift  of  Robert  de  Quency.  Strathenry  is  in  the  parish  of 
I^slie  by  the  river  Leven.  The  Rev.  William  Ross  adds  further  infor- 
mation.^ Later  statements  tell  us  that  "  along  with  the  thousand  eels, 
the  convent  had  a  right  to  two  swine  and  a  cow,  yearly,  out  of  the  lands 
of  Strathenry.  This  curious  annual  rent  was  the  gift  of  Robert  de 
Quency,  whose  name  I  find  as  a  witness  in  many  charters  of  the  time  of 
William  the  Lion."  The  monks  did  not  let  slip  their  thousand  eels,  and 
as  Dr  Ross  tells  us,  innumerable  quarrels  arose  regarding  this  annual 
tribute,  until  it  was  at  length  agreed  that  the  payment  should  be  com- 
muted, and  that  instead  of  a  thousand  eels,  two  swine,  and  a  cow,  the 
proprietor  of  Strathenry  should  give  the  convent  a  yearly  sum  of  38 
shillings  sterling,  payment  to  be  made  at  the  parish  church  of  Fithkil,  as 
Leslie  was  of  old  called.  This  payment  was  not  regularly  made,  and 
was  the  subject  of  compromise  between  the  Abbot  and  Walter  of  Strath- 
enry on  the  6th  day  of  October  1354 — forty  years  after  the  battle  of 
Bannockburn. 

It  is  also  recorded  that  Seyr  de  Quency  made  a  grant  of  the  lands  of 
Dunikeir  to  the  monks  of  Dunfermline.  ^ 

Before  parting  with  Mr  Bain  I  ought  to  thank  him  for  the  additional 

'  Aberdour  and  Inchcolmef  by  the  Rev.  William  Ross,  LL.D.;  Edinburgh,  1885, 
pp.  64  and  121. 
^  Register,  Dunfermline,  N.  155. 


\ 
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light  which  he  has  thrown  upon  an  obscure  field  of  research.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  he  may  yet  find  time  and  opportunity  to  read  the  200 
charters  relating  to  the  de  Quencys  preserved  in  Magdalen  College.  An 
examination  by  so  competent  an  archaeologist  would  not  fail  to  elicit 
facts  of  importance  in  illustrating  the  history  both  of  Scotland  and  of 
England. 

[My  friend,  Mr  Christopher  Aitchison,  has,  during  the  summer  of  1900, 
examined  these  charters  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  They  are  de- 
scribed in  the  manuscript  calendar  of  the  College.  Mr  Aitchison  has 
sent  to  me  some  extracts  from  these  documents.  The  charters  are 
principally  grants  to  the  hospital  of  St  John  and  St  James  at  Brackeley 
in  Northamptonshire,  for  the  maintenance  of  chaplains,  and  the  burning 
of  candles  at  the  altar  for  the  souls  of  Seyr  and  Koger  de  Quency  and 
their  wives  and  children.  Amongst  these  are  grants  from  the  demesne 
of  Gask  in  Perthshire,  and  other  proofs  of  the  extensive  possessions  of 
this  family.  There  are  two  grants  (dated  1240  and  1256),  in  which 
Roger  de  Quency  provided  for  the  burial  of  his  body  at  Brackeley  ;  but 
no  record  was  found  of  his  actual  burial.  If  Roger  de  Quency  died  in 
Scotland,  it  would  have  been  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  those 
times  that  his  heart  alone  should  be  sent  to  Brackeley.] 
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NOTE  OK  AN  INCISED  STONE  CBOSS  AT  STRATHY,  SUTHERLANDSHIEE. 
By  ALEXANDER  MUNRO. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  the  Established  CInircIi  at  Strat)>y, 
KutbcrlandHliire,  resting  in  the  ihootIediI  beaido  the  ohl  march  dyke, 
tliere  has  lain  for  eentiirios,  neglected  and  unnoticed,  a  rude  stone  slab 
(fig.  1)  tearing  an  incised  cross  of  a  type  which,  if  not  altogether  rare,  is 


Fig.  1.  Rude  Stone  Cross  at  Strathy. 

yet  absolutely  unique  among  Scottish  crosses.  The  slab,  a  rough,  un- 
dressed sandstone — of  the  same  kind  as  exists  in  the  neighbourhood — is 
broken  at  certain  points,  but  the  central   surface  is  intact.     It  is  54 
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inches  in  length,  8  inches  in  thickness,  and  the  broadest  part,  from  arm 
to  arm  of  the  cross,  is  21  inches.  In  appearance  it  is  somewhat  coffin- 
shaped  ;  but  this  resemblance  is  clearly  accidental — the  result  of  recent 
breakage — and  not  intended  in  the  original  design. 

The  cross  from  summit  to  base  is  34  inches,  and  from  arm  to  arm  18^ 
inches. 

The  summit  and  the  base,  as  well  as  the  two  arms,  end  in  circles 
formed  by  the  outer  lines  of  the  cross — the  lines  being  2  inches  broad 
and  nearly  1  inch  in  depth.  Inside  these  again  are  hollows  or  cups  ;  the 
one  at  the  bottom  slightly  oval,  the  rest  more  or  less  round.  The  circles 
and  cups  at  the  top  and  foot  are  of  the  same  dimensions — the  circles  6 
inches  and  the  cups  3  inches  in  diameter.  Those  in  the  arms  are  ^  inch 
less  than  these.  In  the  centre  of  the  cross  are  traces  of  a  small  and 
almost  obliterated  cup.  On  the  vacant  spaces  in  the  cross — on  the  shaft, 
arms  and  summit — are  sliglit  lines  as  indicated  in  the  drawing. 

As  to  the  origin  and  age  of  this  curious  cross,  tradition  and  topography 
are  alike  silent.  All  that  we  have  therefore  to  guide  us  in  this  direction 
is  the  cross  itself  and  its  distinctive  features.  At  first  sight  the  work 
would  seem,  from  the  rudeness  of  its  art,  and  the  depth  and  clearness  of 
the  incised  lines,  to  be  of  mediasval  or  late  Christian  date.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  cups  and  rings  at  the  four  extremities,  and  the  central  cup, 
evidently  point  to  a  much  earlier  period.  Cup-marked  stones  have 
occasionally  been  found  in  connection  with  early  Christian  burials,  and  a 
cross,  though  not  unquestionably  the  cross  of  Christianity,  appears  in  con- 
junction with  these  symbols  in  the  Lough  Crew  group  of  stones,  and 
occasionally  in  Norway  on  the  rock  surfaces — ^both  of  which  are  usually 
assigned  to  the  Bronze  Age.  If,  tlien,  the  circles  and  hollows  on  the 
Strathy  Cross  could  be  supposed  to  have  been  intended  to  represent  the 
*cups  and  rings'  of  pagan  times,  we  might,  perhaps,  be  justified  in 
assighing  to  it  a  very  early  age — an  age  of  transition  between  Christianity 
and  paganism — when  the  old  forms  were  still  current  and  exercised  an 
influence  on  the  rude  art  of  the  time.  In  any  case,  whether  it  be  old 
or  comparatively  recent,  whether  it  belongs  to  the  7th  century  or  to  the 
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13th,  tlie  cross  is  of  much  archieolf^cal  interest  as  indicating  in  tke 
Christian  period  the  existence  and  use  of  a  type  of  art  that  is  peculiarly 
associated  with  p^anism. 


NOTE  ON  A  BRONZE  SCABBARD-TIP  FOUND  ON  GLKNCOTHO  FARM, 
PEBBLESSHIKE.  By  WILLIAM  BUCHAN,  Tuwn  Clkkk,  Peebi.u, 
F.S.A.  Scot. 

The  object  to  which  this  note  refers  was  founii  in  tlie  month  of  June 
1899,  on  the  form  of  Glencotho  in  Hohns  Water,  Peehlesshire,  by  i\t 
Wnlter  ^inail,  shepherd.  He  stiites  that  one  showery  day  in  the  end 
of  June  he  was  pissing  an  oiwn  grassy  sjiace  amongst  the  surrounding 
heather  near   the   head  of   Glencotho   Bum,  when   he   saw  something 


Fig.  ].  Bronze  Chape  of  Scabb»rd  for  a  Sword  oF  tbe  I«to  Celtic  period. 

glittering  in  the  sun  on  the  top  of  a  newly  thrown-up  molehill,  about 
fifty  yards  from  the  bumsidc.  He  picked  up  the  object  here  shown 
(fig  I.))  which  is  the  bronze  chajK  or  tip  of  a  scabbard  for  a  sword  of 
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the  Late-Celtic  period.  It  weighs  a  little  over  two  and  a  half  ounces 
and  is  formed  of  two  curved  pieces  of  bronze,  separate  at  the  top  and 
joined  at  the  foot,  but  it  is  possible  that  it  may  have  been  cast 
in  a  single  piece.  It  is  three  inches  in  length,  each  arm  is  on  an 
average  half  an  inch  wide  by  three-eighths  of  an  inch  deep.  At  the  top 
the  arms  converge  to  within  half  an  inch  of  each  other,  then  open  out  to 
a  width  of  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  and  gradually  converge  towards  the 
foot  where  they  join.  The  outer  sides  of  the  arms  are  rounded,  and  the 
inner  sides  are  deeply  grooved  or  hollowed  out  from  top  to  bottom.  On 
the  outside  of  the  inner  edges  of  each  arm,  back  and  front,  there  is  a 
narrow  moulding  which  at  the  top  of  each  arm  swells  out  into  two 
lip-like  mouldings  with  a  well  marked  groove  between  them  and 
smaller  mouldings  at  the  edges  of  the  lips.  At  the  foot  the  narrow 
lateral  moulding  swells  out  into  another  lip  which  curves  outwards  and 
backwards  upon  itself.  There  is  a  deep  groove  between  the  mouldings 
where  the  arms  join.  On  what  may  be  called  the  front  of  the  chape 
the  lower  of  the  two  lip  mouldings  at  the  top  runs  downwards  for  about 
half  the  length  of  each  arm,  and  curves  outwards,  ending  on  each  arm  in 
an  ornament  like  a  leaf  or  bird's  head,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  small 
hollow  circle  with  the  ring  in  relief.  The  outer  surface  of  the  chape  is 
polished  except  where  eroded.  The  right  arm  looking  at  the  front  has 
a  small  nail  or  rivet  hole  near  the  top  running  from  the  outside  of  the 
arm  through  to  the  inner  groove. 

Mr  Smail  says  that  the  locality  of  the  iind,  although  on  a  hillside,  is 
not  on  steep  ground.  He  saw  no  trace  of  a  camp  or  fort,  but  states  that 
in  the  grassy  area  there  are  a  number  of  small  knolls  like  large  mole- 
hills grown  over  with  grass.  The  place  is  about  1200  feet  above  sea 
level. 

Glencotho  is  about  two  miles  from  the  watershed  between  the  Tweed 
and  the  Clyde.  About  two  miles  to  the  east  as  the  crow  flies  is  the 
farm  of  Stanhope  on  Tweedside,  where  in  1876  a  Late-Celtic  bronze 
annlet,  a  Roman  patella  and  two  small  bronze  ornaments  were  found — 
these  are  numbers  F.A.  25-28  of  the  Museum  Catalogue. 
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I  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  since  this  paper  was  read, 
the  bronze  scablmrd-tip  has  been  presented  to  the  National  Museum  by 
Rev.  Andrew  Baird,  B.D.,  minister  of  Broughton,  to  whom  it  had  been 
given  by  the  finder. 


Monday,  I2th  March  1900. 

The  Hon.  JOHN  ABEECEOMBY,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

A  Ballot  having  been  taken,  W.  D.  Graham-Mbnzibs  of  Hallyburton 
was  duly  elected  a  Fellow,  and  Mungo  Buchanan,  Falkirk,  a  Corre- 
sponding Member  of  the  Society. 

The  following  donations  to  the  Museum  and  Library  were  laid  on  the 
table  and  thanks  voted  to  the  Donors  : — 

(1)  By  the  Excavation  Committbb,  with  consent  of  Mr  Forbes  of 

Callander,  the  Proprietor. 

Large  collection  of  Pottery ;  bronze  objects,  chiefly  Harness-mountings 
and  FibulaB,  some  beautifully  enamelled ;  iron  implements  and  objects 
of  bone  and  stone,  obtained  by  the  Society  from  the  excavation 
of  the  Eoman  site  of  Camelon,  near  Falkirk.  [See  the  subsequent 
account  of  the  excavation  of  Camelon.] 

(2)  By  ^fr  Jambs  Eussel  of  Blackbraes,  through  Mr  Jambs  Curle. 

Eoman  Altar  (fig.  1)  dedicated  by  an  Officer  in  the  Tungrian  Cavalry 
to  the  Magusan  Hercules,  found  in  1841  near  the  Bridge  of  Brightons, 
to  the  south-east  of  Falkirk.  The  altar  is  2  feet  9  inches  in  height  by 
1  foot  wide,  and  bears  on  the  front  the  following  inscription  : — Hebguli 
Magu8An[o]  sacrum.  Valerius  Nigrinus  dupli[carius]  alae  Tung- 
RORUM.     It  is  Xo.  1090  of  Hubner's  "  Inscriptiones  Britannise  Latinae  " 
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in  the  Beventh  volume  of  the  Corpus  Interiptionum  Zatinaram, 
BerliD,  1873,  and  is  described  and  figured  in  Stuart's  Caledonia 
RoToana,  p.  369  and  plate  xv. 


Fif{,  I.  RoniBD  Altar  found  neiir  Bridge  of  Brightons  id 

(3)  By  R  F.  Bdohakan,  19  Rodney  Street. 
Perforated  Hammer  of  porphyritic  stone  from  Orkney. 
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(4)  By   Miss  Chrystall,   Aucheriea,  through  James  Daloarno, 

Corr.  Mem.  S.A.  Scot. 

Polished  Stone  Axe,  7J  inches  in  length,  found  on  the  farm  of 
Aucheries,  Cruden,  Aberdeenshire. 

(5)  By  Charles  Mbnmuir. 

^     Three  of  Dassier's  Medals,  Henry  II.,  Queen  Anne,  and  George  II. 

(6)  By  Rev.  Andrew  Baird,  B.D.,  Minister  of  Broughton. 

Bronze  Scabbard-Tip,  of  I-Ate-Celtic  type,  found  in  a  molehill  on  Glen- 
cotho  Farm,  Broughton,  Peeblesshire.  [See  the  previous  Communication 
by  William  Buchan,  F.S.A.  Scot.] 

(7)  By  Mr  David  Brigham,  9  Mentone  Terrace. 

Photographs — Two  exterior  views  and  one  interior  view  of  the  Broch 
of  Mousa,  Shetland  ;  view  of  the  Broch  of  Clickemin,  Shetland ;  of  stone 
axes  and  other  antiquities,  at  Lerwick  ;  and  of  a  Shetland  quern. 

(8)  By  the  Master  op  the  Rolls. 

Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic,  1672;  Calendar  of  Treasury 
Books  and  Papers,  vol.  ii.,  1731-34 ;  Acts  of  the  Council,  1589-90 ; 
Calendar  of  Home  Office  Papers,  1773-75;  Calendar  of  Documents  in 
France  illustrative  of  English  History ;  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council, 
vol.  xix. ;  Calendar  of  Letters  and  State  Papers,  Spanisli,  1587-1602. 

(9)  By  the  Gknbral  Committeb  of  the  Univbrsitt  Library. 

Calendar  of  the  Laing  Charters,  a.d.  854-1837,  belonging  to  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  Edited  by  Rev.  John  Anderson,  Assistant 
Curator  of  the  Historical  Department,  H.M.  General  Register  House. 

(10)  By  the  Keeper  op  t^e  Records  op  ScoTTiAND. 

The  Register  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.,  New  Series. 
The  Exchequer  Rolls  of  Scotland,  vol.  xx. 
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There  were  also  Exhibited  : — 

(1)  By  Rev.  J.  D.  Anderson,  Manse  of  Hoy,  Orkney. 

Silver  Bracelet,  with  jointed  opening,  said  to  have  been  found  in  a 
moss  near  Alford,  Aberdeenshire. 

(2)  By  Alexander  Gray,  New  Deer,  Aberdeenshire. 

Seventeen    Borers    of    flint,   and   three  notched    implements,   from 
Aberdeenshire. 

(3)  By  Mrs  M*Intosh,  Dick  Place,  Edinburgh. 

Large  Spear-head  of  bronze,  with  crossbar,  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Meerut,  India. 

The  following  Communications  were  read : — 


I. 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  EXCAVATION  OF  THE  ROMAN  SITE  OF  CAMELON, 
NEAR  FALKIRK,  UNDERTAKEN  BY  THE  SOCIETY,  1899-1900. 

[The  papers  composing  the  account  of  these  excavations  have  been 
postponed  in  order  to  give  time  for  the  preparation  of  the  plans  and  other 
illustrations.] 
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II. 

ANGLO-SAXON  BURHS  AND  EARLY  NORMAN  CASTLES.    Bt  Mrs  E.  S. 
ARMITAGE.    Communicated  by  Professor  BALDWIN  BROWN.  F.S.A.  Scot. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  serious  attempt  has  ever  yet  heen  made  to 
ascertain  what  the  nature  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  fortification  was.  One  of 
our  best  archaeologists  observes  that  "  whatever  amount  of  difficulty  may 
attend  our  inqmry  respecting  the  domestic  buildings  of  the  Saxons,  the 
character  of  their  military  edifices  is  involved  in  far  greater  obscurity,"  ^ 
It  is  possible  that  this  ignorance  is  mainly  due  to  not  making  use  of  the 
materials  which  exist  in  a  scattered  and  fragmentary  condition,  and 
which  have  never  been  pieced  together.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  general  absence  of  interest  in  questions  of  English  archsBology  has 
led  to  a  complete  lack  of  accumulated  observations  on  the  subject ;  and 
the  difficulty  of  getting  information,  even  about  existing  remains,  can 
only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  attempted  an  inquiry  of  the 
kind. 

What  is  worse  is  that  this  lack  of  interest  has  left  the  ground  open  to 
assumptions,  which  are  accepted  as  facts,  because  no  one  cares  to  dis- 
pute them.  It  seems  strange  that  in  the  nineteenth  century  any 
archaeologist  of  reputation  should  still  follow  the  method  of  the  archae- 
ologists of  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  years  ago,  who  first  guessed  at 
things,  and  then  said  they  were  so.  Yet  this  is  certainly  the  method 
followed  by  the  late  Mr  G.  T.  Clark  in  his  otherwise  valuable  work  on 
MedicBval  and  Military  Architecture,  Finding  that  in  several  places 
where  the  Anglo-Saxon  records  tell  of  burhs  or  strongholds  erected  by 
our  forefathers,  there  are  still  existing  round  hillocks  of  earth,  sur- 
rounded with  ditches,  he  jumped  to  the  conclusion  .that  a  burh  was  a 
moated  hillock,  and  then  proceeded  to  assert  that  it  was  so,  without  any 
further  inquiry  into  the  literary  history  of  the  word.  The  evidence 
which  he  adduced  in  support  of  his  assumption  was  chiefly  this : — 1st, 

^  Hudson  Turner,  History  of  Domestic  Architecture  in  England^  vol.  i.  p.  18. 
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that  of  the  fifty  burhs  mentioned  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  there 
are  twenty-two  still  existing  where  moated  mounds  of  the  kind  in  ques- 
tion are  to  be  found ;  2nd,  many  of  these  works  are  known  to  have  been 
the  centre  or  caput  of  great  estates  in  Saxon  times. ^  Strange  to  say, 
this  very  scanty  and  disputable  evidence  has  been  accepted  without 
question  even  by  such  writers  as  Freeman  and  Green,  and  is  adopted 
by  most  of  the  antiquarian  books  and  papers  written  during  the  last 
twenty  years. 

With  the  theory  that  these  moated  hillocks  mark  the  centre  of  a 
private  estate  in  Saxon  times,  this  paper  will  not  attempt  to  deal,  as  it 
can  be  left  in  the  far  more  competent  hands  of  Mr  J.  H.  Round,  who 
has  clearly  expressed  his  dissent  from  it.^  The  philological  and  historical 
evidence,  and  the  evidence  drawn  from  the  actual  remains,  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose  of  this  paper.  What  first  led  the  writer  to  doubt 
the  truth  of  Mr  Clark's  contention  that  a  burh  was  a  conical  earthwork, 
was  tliat  on  looking  through  the  illustrated  Anglo-Saxon  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum  to  find  a  picture  of  a  bur?i,  it  was  seen  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  idea  of  a  burh,  as  represented  by  those  pictures,  was  an  enclosure 
with  walls  and  towers  of  stone — in  other  words,  a  walled  town.^  Not 
long  afterwards,  an  article  on  English  castles  in  the  Quarterly  Bevieto 
for  July  1894,  now  known  to  have  been  written  by  Mr  J.  H.  Round,  led 
to  the  conviction  that  Mr  Clark's  theory  of  burJis  was  simply  an  archoB- 
ological  delusion.     Mr   Round's  words  are :  "  We  hold  it  proved  that 


*  Medimval  and  Jf Hilary  Architecture^  pp.  22,  23. 

2  Essex  Arehceological  Society's  Transactio7iSf  vol.  iii.  part  ii.  "  The  more  deeply 
I  have  studied  the  theories  of  *  Castle  Clark,'  the  more  reason  have  I  seen  to  doubt 
his  view  that  these  strongholds  were  intended  for  the  centre  and  defence  of  a  private 
estate,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  lord  and  his  household,  and  for  the  dwelling  of 
the  English  lord  who  succeeded  the  Roman  provincial."  In  his  FeiidcU  England, 
Mr  Round  shows  that  most  of  the  Norman  fiefs  were  wholly  new  creations,  con- 
structed from  scattered  fragments  of  Anglo-Saxon  estates,  p.  260. 

'  On  p.  29  of  the  MS.  of  Prndentius  (Cleopatra  C.  viii.)  there  is  an  excellent 
drawing  of  a  four-sided  enclosure,  with  towers  at  the  angles,  and  beUilemented  walls 
of  masonry.  The  title  of  the  picture  is  '' Virtu tes  urbem  ingrediunlur " ;  and 
urbem  is  rendered  in  the  A.S.  gloss  as  burh. 
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these  fortified  mottes  were,  at  least  in  some  cases,  erected  in  the  Con- 
queror's days,  and  if  this  is  proved  of  some,  it  becomes  probable  of 
many.  Indeed,  so  far  as  what  we  may  term  private  castles  are  con- 
cerned, there  is  actually,  we  think,  a  presumption  in  favour  of  this  late 
origin."  It  is  proposed  in  this  paper  to  carry  this  contention  even 
further,  and  to  maintain  that  while  the  burhs  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle  are  almost  always  walled  towns,  the  moated  hillocks  scattered 
so  thickly  over  England  and  south-western  Scotland  are  the  remains  of 
castles  built  by  Normans, 

The  philological  evidence  is  of  considerable  importance  in  tliis  con- 
tention. There  is  not  the  smallest  reason  to  suppose  that  the  word  burk 
ever  meant  a  hillock,  for  the  history  of  the  word  can  be  clearly  traced. 
Mr  Clark  had  not  the  advantage  of  consulting  the  New  Englisfi 
Dictionary^  which  had  not  appeared  when  he  wrote,  but  had  he  looked 
into  SchmicVa  Gesetze  der  AngeUachsen,  he  would  have  learned  that  a 
hurhj  which  is  derived  from  the  same  root  as  the  verb  bergiany  to 
shelter,  meant  originally  a  wall  of  some  kind,  whether  of  earth,  wood  or 
stone,  built  for  protection.  As  in  the  case  of  the  words  tun,  yard  or 
garth,  and  tporth  or  toard,  the  sense  of  the  word  became  extended  from 
the  protecting  bulwark  to  the  thing  protected.  In  this  sense  of  a.  forti- 
fied enclosure,  the  word  was  naturally  applied  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  to 
the  prehistoric  and  British  "  camps  "  which  they  found  in  Britain,  such 
as  Cissbury,  or  to  similar  forts  which  they  constructed  themselves,  such 
as  Bebbanburh  (Bamborough).  Sometimes  the  burh  was  probably 
nothing  more  than  a  palisade  or  hedge  round  a  great  man's  house,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  innumerable  places  whose  names  end  in  bury  or 
borough,^  from  which  every  vestige  of  bulwark  has  totally  disappeared. 

The  laws  of  Ethelbert  of  Kent,  Ine  of  Wessex,  and  Alfred,  speak  re- 
spectively of  the  king's  and  earl's  tun,  huse,  and  healla,  and  special 

^  The  dative  form  byrig  is  the  origin  of  the  names  ending  in  bury.  "To  say 
nothing  of  hamlets,  we  have  full  250  parishes  whose  names  end  in  burgh,  bury,  or 
borough,  and  in  many  cases  we  see  no  sign  in  them  of  an  ancient  camp  or  of  an  ex- 
ceptionally dense  population."    Maitland,  Domesday  Book  and  Btyond;  p.  18i« 
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punishments  are  ordained  for  crimes  committed  within  their  precincts.^ 
It  is  possible  that  in  two  instances  in  the  later  laws,  the  king's  hurh  is 
used  in  the  same  sense.^  But  from  the  time  of  the  laws  of  Athelstan 
the  word  hurh  far  more  commonly  means  a  city  or  town.  Thus  he 
ordains  that  there  shall  be  a  mint  in  every  hurlu^  And  it  appears  that 
already  the  town  has  its  gemot  or  meeting.**  In  the  laws  of  Edgar's 
time  and  later,  the  hurh  has  not  only  its  hurh-gemot^  but  its  hurh-gerefa 
or  to^vn-reeve,  and  its  hurh-waru  or  townsmen.^  Burh  is  contrasted  with 
wapentake  as  town  with  country.^  And  in  this  sense  it  has  descended 
to  our  own  day  as  a  borcmgh,  though  because  the  word  horough  has  so 
long  meant  a  chartered  town  or  a  town  with  parliamentary  representa- 
tion, we  have  forgotten  its  older  meaning  of  a  fortified  town. 

If  we  turn  to  Anglo-Saxon  literature,  we  get  the  same  answer. 
Alfred  in  his  Orosius  translates  city  by  hurhJ  The  Anglo-Saxon  trans- 
lation of  the  Gospels  (circa  a.d.  1000)  uses  the  same  word  for  the 
civitateni  of  the  Latin  version.®  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  the 
words  geweorc  or  faesten  are  generally  used  for  a  fortress  hastily  thrown 
up,  and  hurh  is  reserved  for  fortified  towns.  The  word  hurh,  indeed,  is 
seldom  used  in  the  Chronicle  until  we  come  to  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Elder.     It  is  conclusive  as  to  the  general  meaning  of  the  word  that 

^  y.  Schmid's  OtsUze  der  Angelsachsen,  Ethelbert,  5,  Ine.  p.  22,  Alfred,  p.  74. 

'^  Thus  Edmund  (it.  2)  apeaks  of  mine  burh  as  an  asylum,  the  violation  of  which 
brings  its  special  punishment  (Schmid,  p.  176),  and  Ethelred  (iii.  4)  ordains  that 
every  compurgation  and  every  ordeal  shall  take  place  on  thacs  kyninges  hyrig, 
(Schmid,  p.  214).  A  charter  of  Alfred's  time  speaks  of  the  hedge  of  the  king's 
burh.  Birch's  CarivXarium^  ii.  305.  The  word  burh  does  not  occ^ur  in  the  lavs  of 
Edward  the  Elder. 

^  Athelstan,  iL  2.    Schmid,  p.  140. 

*  Professor  Maitland  says :  "In  Athelstan's  day  it  seems  to  be  supposed  by  the 
legislator  that  a  moot  Will  usually  be  held  in  a  hurh.  If  a  man  neglect  three  sum- 
monses to  a  moot,  the  oldest  men  of  the  hurh  are  to  ride  to  his  place  and  seize  his 
goods."    Domesday  Book  aiid  Beyon4,  p-  185. 

'  Edgar,  iii.  5.  Ethelred,  iL  6.  Athelstan  speaks  of  the  reeves  of  every  hurh. 
I.  Preface. 

^  Of$9e  on  burge,  oiSSe  on  waepengetaece,  Edgar,  iv.  2. 

"^  New  .Bl^glUh  IHctionaryj  Bofovigh, 

8  lb.  Matt.  xxi.  17. 
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Florence  of  Worcester,  one  of  the  most  accurate  of  our  early  annalists,  in 
his  account  of  Edward's  reign,  regularly  translates  the  burh  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  by  urbs,^ 

But  though  we  may  now  feel  certain  that  the  general  sense  of  the 
word  burh  was  a  town,  its  more  special  sense  as  an  enclosing  bulwark 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  forgotten  in  Anglo-Saxon  times.  Thus 
Athelstan  orders  that  all  burhs  shall  be  repaired  fourteen  days  after 
Rogations ;  *  and  Cnut,  when  making  a  similar  provision,  expressly 
defines  it  as  ctvitatum  emendatio,^  Here  the  word  for  town  is  used  for 
the  town  wall.  The  same  sense  appears  as  late  as  the  reign  of  William 
Kufus,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  (1092) ;  when  relating  the  restora- 
tion of  Carlisle  by  that  King,  it  says  : — "  He  repaired  the  burh,  and 
ordered  the  cadell  to  be  built."*  And  finally,  a  remarkable  charter  of 
Ethelred  of  Mercia  and  Ethelfleda  his  wife  states  that  they  have  com- 
manded the  burh  at  Worcester  to  be  built  as  a  protection  to  all  the 
people.^  Ethelred  and  his  wife  were  not  building  a  new  town,  for 
Worcester  already  had  its  churches  and  its  bishop,  and  possibly  the 
remains  of  its  Koman  walls,  but  they  were  building  or  rebuilding  a  town 
wall  or  embankment  to  protect  the  city  from  the  Danes. 

It  is  equally  clear  that  a  burh  was  not  a  castle,  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  commonly  use  that  word.  The  word  casteltum  is  occasionally  used 
in  Anglo-Saxon  charters,  but  when  it  is  used  it  clearly  means  a  town.^ 

'  Florence  of  Worcester  lived  at  the  eud  of  the  eleventh  century  and  beginning  of 
the  twelfth,  when  Anglo-Saxon  was  still  a  living  language. 

^  Athelstan,  ii.  13.    Schmid,  p.  138. 

8  Cnut,  ii.  10.    Schmid,  p.  276. 

*  A  passage,  by  the  way,  which  is  fatal  to  Mr  Clark's  theory  that  a  burh  meant 
a  moated  hillock,  for  there  is  no  such  hillock  at  Carlisle. 

^  Hehtan  bewyrcean  tha  burh  at  Weogernaceastre  eallum  tham  folce  to  gebeorge. 
Birch's  Cartulariuvit  ii.  222. 

^  Thus  a  charter  of  Egbert  of  Kent,  765,  sa^'s :  *'  Trado  terram  intra  castelli  moenia 
supranominati,  id  est  Hrofescestri,  unum  viculum  cum  duobus  jugeribus,  adjacentem 
platoflB  quae  termiDUS  a  meridie  hujus  terrse,"  etc.  Codex  IHplomuticuSf  i.  138.  In 
two  charters  of  Ethel wulf,  Ilrofi  castellum  is  used  as  an  equivalent  for  Hrofecestre  or 
Rochester.  Birch's  Cartulariumt  ii.  48  and  86.  In  this  sense,  no  doubt,  we  must 
interpret  Asser's  **  castellum  quod  dicitur  Werham."    Vita  Elfredi,  478. 
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The  word  ccutdl  first  makes  its  appearance  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chron- 
icle in  the  days  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  the  last  of  the  old  line  of 
Saxon  Kings.  His  mother  was  a  Norman  lady,  and  in  his  days  Norman 
favourites  received  grants  of  land  in  England,  and  built  castles  for  their 
personal  defence.  Thus  we  hear  of  Kichard*s  castle,  Robertas  castle, 
and  Pentecost's  castle ;  of  which  more  anon.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  the  thing  as  well  as  the  word  was  new  in  England.^  The  hall  of 
the  Saxon  ealdorman  or  of  the  thane,  even  when  enclosed  in  an  earth- 
work or  stockade,  was  a  very  different  thing  from  the  castle  of  the 
Norman  noble.  For  a  castle  is  built  by  a  man  who  lives  among 
enemies,  who  distrusts  his  nearest  neighbours  as  much  as  any  foe  from 
a  distance.  The  Anglo-Saxon  great  man  had  no  reason  to  distrust  his 
neighbours,  and  to  fortify  himself  against  them.  The  charter  in  which 
Els  with  endows  the  Nunnanminster  at  Winchester  speaks  of  "  the  hedge 
of  the  king's  burh  " ;  ^  and  if  the  royal  palace  in  the  chief  city  of  the 
realm  had  no  better  defence  than  a  hedge,  possibly  on  an  embankment, 
we  can  well  believe  that  the  halls  of  the  nobles,  when  they  were  situated 
in  towns,  had  no  better  protection,  but  took  their  chance  with  the 
wooden  huts  of  the  burghers  within  the  walls  of  the  town.^ 

^  Mr  Frueman  says :  '*  la  the  11th  century,  the  word  castel  was  introduced  into 
our  language  to  mark  something  which  was  evidently  quite  distinct  from  the  familiar 
burh  of  ancient  times.  .  .  .  Ordericus  speaks  of  the  thing  and  its  name  as  something 
distinctly  French  ;  '  munitiones,  quas  castella  Galli  nuucupant.'  The  castles  which 
were  now  introduced  into  England  seem  to  have  been  new  inventions  in  Normandy 
itself.  William  of  Jnmieges  distinctly  makes  the  building  of  castles  to  have  been 
one  of  the  main  signs  and  causes  of  the  general  disorder  of  the  days  of  William's 
minority,  and  he  seems  to  speak  of  the  practice  as  something  new."  Norman  Con- 
quest, ii.  606. 

*  Cyninges  burg  hege.     Birch's  Carlularium,  ii.  305. 

'  Later  historians,  who  were  familiar  with  the  state  of  things  in  Norman  times, 
tell  us  frequently  of  castles  in  the  Saxon  period  ;  but  it  can  generally  be  proved  that 
they  misunderstood  their  authorities.  Henry  of  Huntingdon  probably  meant  a 
town  when  he  says  that  Edward  the  Elder  built  nt  Hertford  "  Gastrum  non  immeu- 
sum  sed  pnlcherrimum."  He  generally  translates  the  burh  of  the  Chronicle  by 
burgus  ;  and  he  shows  that  he  had  a  correct  idea  of  Edward's  work  when  he  says 
that  at  Buckingham,  Edward  "  fecit  vallum  ex  utraque  parte  aqusB  " — where  vallum 
is  a  translation  of  burh. 
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It  has  been  necessary,  at  the  risk  of  tediousness,  to  spend  some  time 
on  the  history  of  the  word  hurh,  because  it  is  the  key  to  the  historical 
and  archaeological  evidence,  to  which  we  must  now  turn.  We  must  first 
inquire  what  models  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  likely  to  follow  in  fortress- 
building.  From  the  first  days  of  their  coming  to  Britain,  they  hud  before 
their  eyes  the  remains  of  the  cities  and  camps  fortified  by  the  Romans. 
The  numerous  terminations  of  place  names  in  Chester^  center^  and  caster, 
show  how  plentifully  the  island  was  furnished  with  Roman  towns,  each 
with  its  four-sided  bulwark  of  stone  or  earth.^  It  has  been  maintained 
that  the  Saxons,  after  laying  the  Roman  towns  in  ruins,  avoided  rebuild- 
ing them  from  superstition  or  some  other  feeling,  and  made  their  own 
settlements  on  other  sites.  This  was  certainly  true  in  some  cases,  as,  for 
example,  when  the  Saxon  town  of  Rotherham  arose  at  tlie  distance  of 
al)out  a  mile  from  the  Roman  station  of  Templeborough.  But  the  great 
Roman  towns,  such  as  Canterbury,  London,  Winchester,  and  York,  were 
evidently  occupied  by  the  English  from  the  first,  and  probably  they  kept 
the  walls  in  repair.  And  it  may  have  been  the  invasion  of  the  Danes 
which  led  Alfred  to  repair  and  occupy  many  chesterSy  as  the  Saxons 
called  them,  which  had  until  then  been  unoccupied  and  ruinous.^  In 
886  the  Chronicle  tells  us  that  Alfred  repaired  "  Londonburh,"  and  com- 
mitted it  to  the  keeping  of  Ethelred  the  ealdorman,  the  same  Ethelred 
who  restored,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  burh  of  Worchcster.  William 
of  Malmesbury  tells  us  that  the  city  of  Shaftesbury  was  built  by  Alfred ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  old  Roman  castnim  at  Lymne  was  being 
repaired  by  Alfred's  orders,  when  the  workmen  who  were  repairing  it 
were  attacked  by  the  Danes.  ^     The  repair  of  the  city  of  Chester — the 

The  aquare  or  parallelogram  was  certainly  the  Roman  ideal,  but  the  nature  of 
the  ground  often  led  them  to  vary  this  form,  so  that  many  Roman  towns  are  poly- 
gonal.    See  the  plan  of  Com  plague  in  Cohanscn's  Befestigungen  der  Vorzeit  (fig.  99). 

^  Dr  Christison  thinks  the  Saxons  sometimes  gave  the  name  otchesUr  to  their  own 
fortifications,  even  when  they  had  no  Roman  origin.  FMrly  Fortificatiofis  in  Scot- 
landj  p.  105.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  Roman  remains  have  been 
found  at  all  the  Chester s  in  Britain, 

^  A.S,  Chronicle,  898. 
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"  waste  cheater  in  Wirrall " — after  it  had  been  possessed  and  ruined  by 
the  Danes,  was  another  of  the  good  works  of  Ethelred  of  !Mercia,  in 
Alfred's  reign.^  A  charter  of  Edward  the  Elder's  reign  shows  that  he 
secured  the  old  Koman  city  of  Porchester,  by  exchanging  some  other 
lands  for  it  with  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  to  whom  it  belonged.  We 
cannot  doubt  that  he  did  this  in  order  to  make  it  one  of  the  defences  of 
his  kingdom.2 

What  was  done  at  Porchester  was  doubtless  done  at  many  other 
places.  Sometimes  the  fortification  to  be  restored  or  the  new  one  to  be 
raised  would  be  a  stone  wall ;  sometimes  it  would  be  an  earthen  bank 
with  a  stockade  or  hedge  or  wattle-work  fence  on  top,  such  as  Ida  reared 
at  Bamborough ;  sometimes  it  would  l)e  a  Thelwall  or  timber  palisade 
such  as  Edward  put  up  on  the  shores  of  the  Mersey.'*  No  nation  is 
unacquainted  with  these  simpler  forms  of  fortification  ;  but  if  we  are  to 
judge  from  the  illuminated  manuscripts,  the  Anglo-Saxon  ideal  of  fortifi- 
cation was  formed  from  Roman  models,  just  as  their  other  architecture 
was,  and  the  solid  stone  wall  with  towers  and  battlements,  forming  either 
a  polygonal  or  a  square  enclosure,  was  what  they  preferred  when  time 
and  money  permitted. 

But  of  whatever  material  the  Saxon  gefoeorc  or  burh  of  the  9th  and 
10th  centuries  was  constructed,  we  may  be  sure  of  one  thing :  that  the 
burh  enclosed  a  much  larger  area  than  the  ordinary  Norman  ctistle. 
The  works  constructed  by  Alfred  and  Edward  and  Ethelfleda  were  not 

^  A.S,  Chronicle f  907. 

'  The  charter  of  Edward  speaks  only  of  some  cassati  of  land  at  Porchester,  but  a 
later  charter  of  Edgar,  which  recounts  this  transfer  of  laud,  says  expressly  that  it 
was  the  oppidttm  of  Porchester  which  Edward  acquired  by  this  exchange.  It  is 
interesting  to  find  that  Mr  Clark  and  Mr  Smirke  both  remark  that  the  masonry  at 
Porchester  does  not  at  a  first  glance  suggest  Roman  work.  Possibly  an  expert  might 
be  able  to  separate  the  repairs  of  Edward  the  Elder  from  the  original  Roman  work 
in  the  outer  walls  of  Porchester,  as  well  as  from  the  later  additions  of  the  Norman 
and  Plantagenet  kings. 

'  Camden  was  the  first  to  point  out  this  etymology,  which  he  professes  to  quote 
from  Florence  of  Worcheeter ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  Florence.  Britannia, 
iit  44. 
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castles,  built  for  the  personal  defence  of  some  great  man  and  his  family ; 
they  were  not  forts,  intended  to  be  held  by  a  choice  body  of  troops,  for 
there  was  no  standing  army  from  which  to  draw  such  a  force ;  ^  they 
were  boroughs^  that  is,  towns,  in  which  people  were  expected  to  live  and 
do  their  daily  work,  as  well  as  to  repair  and  defend  their  town  walls, 
while  at  the  same  time  these  walls  were  to  be  ample  enough  to  serve  as 
a  place  of  refuge  for  the  whole  country  side  at  the  time  of  a  Danish 
inroad.  The  people  of  England  would  no  longer  be  at  the  mercy  of  their 
barbarian  foe  if  they  could  take  refuge  behind  stout  bulwarks  while  the 
Dane  harried  the  country.  And  perhaps  from  these  bulwarks  thoy  could 
sally  forth  to  cut  off  his  retreat,  even  if  they  had  not  had  the  courage  to 
oppose  his  advance.  But  as  Professor  Maitland  has  observed,  the  origin 
of  the  boroughs  was  largely  military,  and  in  all  probability  the  burghers 
were,  of  all  men  in  the  realm,  the  most  professionally  warlike.^ 

Before  we  turn  to  the  existing  remains  of  the  hurhs  or  boroughs 
founded  in  the  9th  and  10th  century,  it  may  be  well  to  say  a  few  words 
on  the  type  of  castle  which  Mr  Clark  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  Anglo- 
Saxon,  or,  as  he  sometimes  more  vaguely  expressed  it,  Northern,  in  its 
origin.  The  type  is  a  very  marked  one,  and  consists  of  a  round  or  oval 
hillock  (there  are  a  few  cases  in  which  the  hillock  is  scjuare),  truncated 
at  the  top  so  as  to  form  a  platform,  which  is  sometimes  large  enough  to 
sustain  extensive  buildings,  as  at  Tamworth,  sometimes  so  small  that  it 
cannot  have  carried  anything  larger  than  a  watch-tower,  as  at  Bradfield 
and  Mexborough,  Yorkshire.  This  hillock  is  generally  surrounded  by  a 
ditch  with  a  bank  on  the  counterscarp,  and  has  attached  to  it  a  court- 
yard which  is  also  ditched,  and  has  evidently  had  banks  both  on  the 
scarp  and  counterscarp.  The  courtyard  is  usually  higher  than  the 
surrounding  land. 

^  I  will  not  go  80  far  as  to  assert  that  they  never  constructed  anything  small  enough 
to  be  called  a  fort.  But  if  it  were  intended  for  permanent  occupation,  it  must  have 
been  maintained  on  the  same  system  as  the  boroughs  were  :  by  laying  on  the  magnates 
of  the  shire  the  duty  of  keeping  haws  in  the  borough,  and  burgesses  in  those  haws. 
See  Maitland,  Domesday  Book  and  Beyond ^  p.  189. 

"^  Domesday  Book  and  Beyond^  p.  190. 
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In  very  many  cases,  the  ground  plan  of  these  earthworks  resembles 
a  figure  of  8,  in  which  the  upper  limb  is  very  much  smaller  than  the  lower. 
But  though  the  court  is  frequently  circular  or  semilunar  in  form,  this  is 
by  no  means  invariably  the  case;  and  it  will  be  seen  from  the  table 
given  in  this  paper  (p.  279)  that  rectangular  forms  predominate  in  the 
castles  built  by  William  the  Conqueror.  The  banks  of  these  courts 
were,  of  course,  crowned  by  stout  palisades,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
tliat  these  enclosures  contained  the  stables,  kitchens,  workshops,  and 
other  necessary  appurtenances  of  a  castle.  The  hillock  carried  on  its 
summit  the  lord's  residence,  a  wooden  tower,  which  served  as  a  citadel 
in  the  last  resort,  as  well  as  a  look-out  station  from  which  to  watch  the 
foe.  The  hillock  is  generally  artificial,  though,  as  might  be  expected,  in 
cases  where  a  natural  hill  or  rock  offered  itself,  it  has  been  utilised  to 
form  the  base  or  even  the  entire  citadel.  But  the  situation  of  these 
fortresses  differs  entirely  from  that  of  the  more  ancient  prehistoric 
camps,  where  natural  strongholds  were  chosen  by  preference.  The 
moated  hillocks  are  almost  always  found  in  towns  or  villages,  on  the 
level  of  the  arable  country. 

The  wooden  castles  which  crowned  these  hillocks  had  a  special  name 
in  Norman  French ;  they  were  called  hretasches}  The  hillock  also  had 
its  name  in  the  same  language  j  it  was  called  a  motte^  Latinised  as  mota. 
The  courtyard  was  known  as  the  hayle  or  hailey^  in  Low  Latin  halliiim. 
As  these  are  the  proper  Xorman  names,  and  there  are  no  others,  I  shall 
henceforth  speak  of  this  type  of  castle  as  the  motte-and-bailey  type.  The 
word  matte  is,  of  course,  the  same  as  the  mote  which  we  so  frequently 
find  in  the  south-west  of  Scotland,  and  in  other  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
and  which  is  also  found  in  some  old  English  records,  with  the  sense  of 
an  artificial  hill.  Thus  a  document  of  the  year  1585,  cited  by  Grose, 
says  that  Prudhoe  Castle  is  built  "on  a  high  moate  of  earth." ^  Dr 
Christison,  in  his  Early  Fortifications  of  Scotland,  remarks  that  there  is 
the  same  confusion  between  moat  in  the  sense  of  a  ditch,  and  ?note  or 

'  See  Ducange,  Bretaschia,  Mota,  and  Ballinm. 
*  Grose's  Antiquities^  iv.  p.  5  of  Addenda, 
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motte  in  the  sense  of  an  artificial  hill,  as  there  is  between  dyke  and  ditch. 
Both  are  derived  from  the  old  French  motte,  a  clod. 

When  or  where  this  type  of  fortification  originated  is  not  as  yet 
certainly  known,  but  it  is  more  common  in  Normandy  than  anywhere 
else,  except  perhaps  in  England.  It  is  not .  unfrequent,  however,  in 
other  parts  of  France,  and  in  Belgium,  and  is  to  be  found,  though  less 
frequently,  in  Italy,  Germany,^  and  Denmark.  It  does  not  occur  in 
Sweden  or  Norway,^  but  it  is  found  in  certain  parts  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  particularly  in  those  parts  which  were  colonised  or  conquered 
by  the  Normans  in  the  11th  and  12th  centuries. 

It  is  clear  that  the  facts  of  name  and  distribution  suggest  a  Norman 
origin  for  these  mottes.  Let  us  now  consider  whether  the  existing 
remains  bear  out  the  same  conclusion,  or  whether  they  support  Mr 
Clark's  contention  that  the  burhs  of  the  9th  and  10th  centuries  were 
mottes.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  tabulate  the  hurhs  which  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle  states  to  have  been  erected  by  Edward  the  Elder  or 
Ethelfleda  during  the  great  fortress-building  epoch,  when  more  burlu 
are  recorded  to  have  been  built  than  at  any  other  period  of  Anglo-Saxon 
history.  The  weak  point  of  Mr  Clark's  argument  was  that  when  he 
found  a  motte  on  a  site  which  had  once  been  Saxon,  he  did  not  stop  to 
inquire  what  any  subsequent  builders  might  have  done  there,  but  at 
once  assumed  that  the  motte  was  Saxon.  The  following  table  (which  is 
arranged  chronologically)  will  show  that  we  never  find  a  motte  on  the 
site  of  one  of  the  burhs  in  question  unless  a  Norman  castle-builder  has 
been  at  work  there  subsequently. 

We  have  here  a  list  of  thirty  burJis  built  by  Edward  the  Elder  or  his 
sister  Ethelfleda.  Of  these,  twenty-six  can  be  identified,  nearly  all  with 
certainty,  the  only  doubtful  one  being  Cyricbyrig,  about  which  I  have 
ventured   to  adopt   the  conjecture  of  Dugdale,  who  identifies  it  with 

^  Gohaiisen  denies  that  there  are  auy  castles  built  on  artificial  mottes  in  Germany. 
Befestigungsweisen  der  Vorzeit,  p.  28.  But  Essenwein  asserts  that  many  mottes.  are 
to  be  found  there.     Handbuch  der  ArehUektur^  Kriegshaukunst, 

'^  I  make  this  statement  on  the  authority  of  a  communication  from  Professor 
Montelius.    Dr  Christison  quotes  a  sinular  statement  from  Hildebrand. 
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Monk's  Kirby  on  the  borders  of  Warwickshire.  In  only  ten  of  these 
twenty-six  places  is  a  motte  to  be  found,  and  in  every  case  there  is 
evidence  tending  to  show  that  the  motte  was  connected  with  a 
subsequent  Norman  castle.^ 

BuRHS  OF  Ethelflbda. 


Worcester,  873-899. 

Cheater,  907. 

Bremesburh,  91 1 . 

Scsargate,  913. 

Bridgenorth,  913. 

Tamworth,  914. 

Stafford,  N.  of  Sowe,  914. 

Eddisbury,  915. 

Warwick,  915. 
Cyricbyng  (Monk's  Kirby),  916. 

Weardbyng,  916. 

Runcorn,  916. 


A  motte  and  a  Norman  castle. 

A  motte  and  a  Norman  castle. 

Unidentified. 

Unidentified. 

No  motte,  but  a  Norman  stone  keep. 

A  motte  and  a  Norman  castle. 

No  motte  and  no  Norman  castle. 

No  motte  and  no  Norman  castle. 

A  motte  and  a  Norman  castle. 

No  motte  and  no  Norman  castle. 

Unidentified. 

No  motte ;  a  medisBval  castle  (?). 


BuRHS  OF  Edward  the  Elder. 

No  motte  and  no  Norman  castle. 

A  motte  and  a  Norman  castle. 

No  motte  and  no  Norman  castle. 

No  motte  and  no  Norman  castle 

A  motte  and  a  Norman  castle. 

No  motte  and  no  Norman  castle. 

No  motte  and  no  Norman  castle. 

A  motte  and  bailey. 

Unidentified. 

A  motte  and  a  Norman  castle. 

No  motte,  but  an  early  Norman  keep. 

Unidentified.^ 

No  motte  and  no  Norman  castle. 

A  motte  and  a  Norman  castle. 

No  motte  and  no  Norman  castle. 

No  motte  ;  a  mediaeval  castle. 

No  motte  and  no  Norman  castle. 

A  motte  and  bailey  at  BakeweU. 

Out  of  this  list,  fourteen  are  ancient  boroughs,  that  is  to  say  more  than 
half  the  names  in  the  list,  which  must  be  reduced  to  twenty-seven  if  the 

^  See  Appendix  A. 

'  Possibly  Cley  in  Norfolk,     If  so,  this  is  another  case  where  there  is  no  motte 
and  no  Norman  castle.  •  • 


Hertford,  N.  of  Lea, 

913. 

Hertford,  S.  of  Lea, 

913. 

Witham, 

914. 

Buckingham,  S.  of  Ouse, 

915. 

Buckingham,  N.  of  Quae, 
Bedford,  S.  of  Ouse, 

915. 

916. 

Mtddon, 

917. 

Towcester, 

918. 

Wigingamere, 

918. 

Huntingdon, 

918. 

Colchester, 

918. 

Cledemuthan, 

918. 

Stamford,  S.  of  Welland, 

Nottingham,  N.  of  Trent, 
ThftlwSl, 

919. 

920. 

Manchester, 

920. 

Nottingham,  S.  of  Trent, 

921. 

BakeweU,  (near  to) 

921. 
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burha  on  both  sides  of  the  river  at  Hertford,  Buckingham,  and  Nottingham 
are  counted  as  one.  I  have  counted  them  as  two  in  my  list,  because  the 
very  precise  indications  given  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  Bhow  that 
each  burh  was  a  separate  construction.  If,  therefore,  a  burh  was  the 
same  thing  as  a  motte,  we  ought  to  find  mottes  on  each  side  the  river 
at  Hertford,  Buckingham,  and  Nottingham.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  all  these  three  cases  we  only  find  mottes  on  that  side  of  the  river 
where  a  Norman  castle  was  subsequently  built,  and  they  always  form 
part  of  the  works  of  these  castles. 

Regarding  it,  then,  as  proved  that  a  burh  is  a  wholly  different  thing 
from  a  motte,  and  that  it  meant  generally  the  vallum  or  wall  of  an 
Anglo-Saxon  town,  we  must  now  consider  the  evidence  which  exists  to 
prove  that  the  mottes  were  the  work  of  the  Normans.  A  priori^  we 
can  see  that  such  castles  would  be  extremely  advantageous  to  the 
Normans  in  England,  because  they  could  be  so  quickly  built.  They 
were  exactly  the  castles  which  were  needed  by  an  invader  who  was 
intending  to  settle  among  the  people  whom  he  was  conquering.  He  needed 
not  only  an  intrenchment  which  could  be  tlirown  up  quickly,  but  he 
needed  one  which  could  be  defended  by  a  small  force,  for  he  had  only 
a  few  men  with  him  whom  he  could  trust.  ^  He  needed  also  a  look-out 
station  from  which  his  sentinels  could  watch  the  disaffected  town  or  village 
which  had  fallen  to  his  share.  It  was  said  of  Roger  de  Montgomeri's 
castle  at  Shrewsbury  (which  was  originally  a  motte  and  bailey)  that 
not  a  bird  could  fly  in  the  streets  of  Shrewsbury  without  being 
observed  from  it.^ 

But  we  are  not  confined  to  arguing  that  the  Normans  would  be 
likely  to  build  castles  of  this  type;  we  can  show  by  positive  evidence 
that  they  did  build  such  castles.  We  can  point  to  the  innumerable  mottes 
which  still  exist  in  Normandy,  some  in  their  primitive  condition  of 
simple  eartliworks,  having  lost  their  wooden  stockades  and  bretasches ; 
others  transformed  into  mediaeval  castles  by  the  addition  of  walls  and 

1  See  article  on  English  Castles  in  Quarpsrly  Review  for  July  1894. 
*  Leland's  Hlmrary^ 
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towers  of  stone.  ^  And  we  have  also  direct  testimony  that  the  Nonnans 
did  throw  up  castles  of  this  kind  in  England.  In  that  most  trustworthy 
contemporary  record  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  Bayeux  Tapestry, 
there  is  a  picture  of  William's  troops,  after  the  battle  of  Hastings, 
engaged  in  throwing  up  a  motte  at  Hastings,  and  the  inscription  above 
the  picture  says,  "He  commands  that  they  dig  a  castle"  ("Jussit  ut 
foderetur  castellum").  And  the  same  authority  bears  witness  to  the 
fact  that  this  type  of  castle  was  the  recognised  type  in  Normandy  and 
its  borders,  in  the  picture  which  it  gives  of  the  castles  of  Bayeux, 
Rennes,  Dol,  and  Dinant.  In  the  picture  of  the  siege  of  the  castle  of 
Dinant,  we  see  not  only  the  motte  delineated,  but  the  wooden  bretasche 
on  the  top  of  the  motte ;  the  assailants  are  endeavouring  to  set  fire  to  it, 
while  the  defenders  are  trying  to  frustrate  this  purpose  by  pushing 
down  the  torches  as  fast  as  they  are  applied. 

Now  not  only  Normandy,  but  England  also,  bristles  with  castles  of 
the  motte-and-bailey  type.  The  more  obscure  of  them  remain  as  simple 
earthworks ;  the  greater  ones  have  for  the  most  part  been  transformed 
by  the  work  of  successive  ages,  which  has  covered  them  with  walls  and 
towers  of  masonry ;  yet  there  is  hardly  a  castle  whose  origin  is  known 
to  date  from  the  Norman  period,  in  which  the  motte-and-bailey  plan 
cannot  still  be  traced.  Had  these  mottes  been  Saxon  works,  as  Mi 
Clark  supposed,  England  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest  would  have  been 
amply  supplied  with  the  means  of  defence.  But  we  have  the  express 
testimony  of  the  historian  Ordericus  Vitalis,  who  was  himself  bom  in 
that  part  of  England  where  mottes  are  most  abundant  (the  Marches  of 
Wales),  that  there  were  hardly  any  castles  to  be  found  in  England  at 
the  time  of  the  Conquest. ^  The  few  castles  which  did  exist  were  the 
work   of  the   Norman   favourites  of  Edward   the   Confessor,  with  the 

^  De  Cauniout  mentions  fifty-four  mottes  within  a  radios  of  60  miles  from  Caen. 

^  Munitiones  enim,  quas  castella  Galli  nuncupant,  Auglicis  provinciis  paucissimae 
fuerant ;  et  ob  hoc  Angli,  licet  bellicosi  fuerint  et  audaces,  ad  resistendum  inimicis 
exstiterunt  debiliores.  Hist,  £ce,,  p.  184.  Edition  Prevost.  Wace's  testimony  is 
to  the  same  effect,  but  as  he  wrote  a  hundred  years  after  the  Ck>n quest,  I  do  not 
quote  him  as  an  authority.     See  Freeman,  N,C,,  iii.  535. 

VOL.  XXXIV.  S 
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single  exception  of  Dover  Castle,  which  was  built  by  Harold,^  and 
perhaps  Arundel,  which  Domesday  Book  speaks  of  as  a  castrum  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 

The  motte-and-bailey  castles  are  scattered  very  thickly  over  Eng- 
land, though  as  no  complete  list  has  ever  been  made  of  them,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  what  their  numbers  are.  But  their  distribution  in  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  is  one  of  the  most  important  links  in  the  chain  of 
argument  for  their  Nonnan  origin.  In  South  Wales  it  is  impossible  to 
claim  these  mottes  as  the  work  of  a  former  English  proprietor ;  and  tliey 
certainly  were  not  the  native  Welsh  fashion  of  fortification,  for  the 
Welsh  were  still  in  the  tribal  stage,  and  the  goers  which  they  built 
were  intended  to  accommodate  large  numbers  of  people.  Harold  had  a 
great  campaign  in  Wales,  but  it  is  plain  that  the  only  part  which  he 
retained  as  a  conquest  was  the  vale  of  Clwyd,  Radnor,  and  that  part  of 
Monmouthshire  which  lies  between  Wye  and  Usk.^  But  the  Xormans 
before  the  end  of  the  11th  century  had  conquered  the  whole  of  South 
Wales,  and  the  building  of  castles  is  expressly  recorded  as  the  method 
by  which  they  fixed  their  hold  on  the  land.^  The  sites  of  these  castles 
still  remain,  as  well  as  the  tradition  of  their  Norman  founders,  and  though 
it  has  been  impossible  to  obtain  particulars  of  all  of  them,  at  least  30  can 
be  enumerated  where  mottes  are  yet  to  be  seen.  Several  of  these  castles 
are  mentioned  as  Norman  castles  in  the  Brut  y  Tytcysogion.  Grose  ex- 
presses his  surprise  that  the  castles  in  the  marches  of  Wales  are  so  often 
said  to  have  been  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  six  montlis  afterwards  are 
mentioned  as  standing  and  making  a  defence.  But  this  is  easily 
explained  if  we  suppose  them  to  be  wooden  castles  on  earthworks,  the 
earthworks  remaining  when  the  wooden  walls  and  buildings  were  de- 
stroyed. 

In  Scotland,  also,  these  mottes  are  to  be  found,  and  they  have  been 

^  William  of  Jumifeges. 

'•*  See  Freeman's  Norman  Conquest^  vol.  ii. 

3  **  About  the  Calends  of  July,  the  French  came  into  Dy fed  and  Ceridigion, 
which  they  have  still  retained,  and  fortified  castles,  and  seized  upon  all  the  land  of 
the  Britons."    BrtU  y  TywysogioUy  1091. 
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the  subject  of  a  more  careful  investigation  than  they  have  received  in 
England.  As  Dr  Christison's  work  on  Early  Fortifications  in  Scotland 
confines  its  attention  to  those  mottes  which  have  had  no  additions  in 
masonry,  and  takes  no  notice  of  those  which  have  been  transformed  into 
stone  castles,  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  absolute  certainty  where  the 
motte  type  is  most  abundant  in  Scotland  ;  but  it  would  appear  to  be  in 
the  south-western  Lowlands.  A  steady  immigration  of  Normans  into 
Scotland  took  place  from  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the 
13th  century.  These  immigrants  were  highly  favoured  by  the  Scottish 
kings,  and  by  a  silent  and  strange  revolution  all  the  principal  fiefs  of  the 
Lowlands  passed  into  their  hands.  Balliol,  Bruce,  Soulis,  Mowbray, 
Saintcler,  Heyes,  Giffard,  Ramsey,  Boyce,  Colville,  Eraser,  Graeme, 
Gurley,  all  these  were  Norman  adventurers,  who  became  the  ancestors 
of  the  nobility  of  Scotland.  It  is  so  difficult  to  find  out  from  books  alone 
whether  a  castle  has  been  of  the  motte-and-bailey  type,  that  I  am  unable 
to  trace  the  connection  between  the  castles  of  these  immigrants  and  the 
mottes  which  still  survive  in  Scotland,  except  in  the  case  of  the  mote  of 
ErroU,  which  was  the  seat  of  the  Hays  before  they  established  themselves 
in  Buchan.^  The  splendid  work  by  Messrs  MacGibbon  and  Ross  on  the 
castellated  architecture  of  Scotland  takes  little  notice  of  earthworks ;  and 
I  am  only  able  to  note  the  following  castles  which  appear  to  be  on  the 
motte-and-bailey  plan  :  Tarbert  Castle,  Loch  Fyne  ;  DufiFus,  Elgin  ;  Red- 
castle,  Forfar ;  DunoUy,  Argyle ;  Duchal,  Renfrew  ;  Dunure,  Ayrshire 
(in  these  three  last  instances  the  motte  is  of  natural  rock).  The  same 
authors  remark  on  the  strange  absence  of  any  castles  showing  archi- 
tecture of  the  12  th  century  \  but  this  is  easily  accounted  for  if  the 
Norman  immigrants  built  the  same  eartlien  and  wooden  castles  which 
their  fathers  had  built  in  England.  The  name  mote^  which  is  still  given 
to  these  hillocks  in  south-western  Scotland,  witnesses  plainly  to  the 
race  with  whom  these  works  originated.  Dr  Christison  reckons  that 
there  are  about  180  earthworks  in  Scotland  bearing  this  name, 
a  name  which   can   only  be  interpreted   from   Norman   sources,  while 

'  Innes,  Scotland  in  the  Middle  Ages,  xxii. 
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the     earthworks    themselves    correspond    precisely    to    the    Norman 
type.i 

From  Ireland  we  obtain  evidence  of  the  same  kind.  The  motte-and- 
bailey  castle  is  to  be  found  in  Ireland,  but  only  in  the  English  pale,  that 
is,  in  the  part  of  the  country  conquered  by  the  Normans  in  the  12th 
century.2  The  era  of  stone  keeps  had  then  begun  in  England,  but  the 
existence  of  these  castles  in  Ireland  shows  that  where  the  same  circum- 
stances prevailed  as  at  the  time  of  William's  conquest  of  England — need 
of  haste  and  limitation  of  men  and  resources — the  old  type  of  castle  was 
resorted  to.^  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Normans  were  the  builders 
of  mottes  in  Ireland,  for  in  the  Anglo-Norman  poem  on  the  Conquest 
of  Ireland,  edited  by  Michel  and  Wright,  the  erection  of  mottes  by  tlie 
Norman  conquerors  is  mentioned  more  than  once.*  Richard  Fleming,  on 
receiving  the  Barony  of  Slane, 

Un  mot  fit  Jeter 

Pur  068  ennemis  graver. 

And  when  Tirel  was  forced  to  abandon  the  castle  he  had  raised  at  Trim, 

the  Irish 

La  mot  firent  tut  de  geter, 
Basque  a  la  terre  tut  verser, 

^  Dr  Christison  states  that  there  are  many  mottes  which  have  no  vestige  of  bailey. 
But  it  is  much  easier  to  fill  up  a  ditch  with  its  own  vallum  than  to  level  a  motte  ; 
and  the  farmers  of  the  Lowlands  are  notoriously  industrious. 

^  See  Wright's  LotUhiaiiay  where  plans  are  given  of  many  of  these  mottes.  The 
small  size  of  the  area  they  enclose  is  remarkable  ;  it  points  to  the  smallness  of  the 
force  at  the  disposal  of  the  builder.  Two  of  them  which  have  square  baileys 
(Castletown  and  Mount  Killaney)  do  not  cover  as  much  as  an  acre. 

'  Mottes  with  wooden  hretasches  were  undoubtedly  built  in  the  12th  century  in 
England,  when  circumstances  compelled.  Very  probably  Ralph  Flambard's  original 
castle  at  Norham  was  of  this  character,  as  the  ground  plan  is  certainly  that  of  the 
motte  and  bailey,  and  the  earthworks  and  general  treatment  of  the  position  are  what 
Mr  Clark  calls  '^  thoroughly  English  **  ;  so  of  course  he  introduces  a  previous  Saxon 
occupation,  though  Simeon  of  Durham  expressly  states  that  there  had  been  no 
fortress  there  before,  to  resist  the  incursions  of  the  Scots.     (Simeon,  1072.) 

^  Quoted  by  Mr  Round  in  the  article  on  English  Castles,  Quarterly  Jteview  for 
July  1894,  already  referred  to.  Mr  Round  remarks  that  the  description  of  the 
levelling  of  the  motte  after  burning  the  buildings  is  conclusive  as  to  the  character 
of  the  fortress. 
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after  they  had  set  fire  to  the  wooden  buildings  which  stood  on 
it. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  the  word  mote  is  used  for  these  fortresses 
in  Scotland.  In  Ireland  also,  as  we  are  informed  by  Dr  Joyce,  large  high 
mounds  are  often  called  mota,^  Wides  also  retains  the  same  Norman 
word  in  at  least  one  district.  "  Moat  in  the  Englishry  of  Pembroke," 
says  Fenton,2  "  is  often  used  for  castle,  when  there  is  one  of  the  flat- 
headed  tumuli  with  a  ditch  round  it."  The  word  m^ta  is  of  course  the 
Low  Latin  for  m^ttte,  and  it  was  in  common  use  in  early  mediaeval  times 
for  castles  of  this  construction.  Thus  the  agreement  between  Henry  II. 
and  Stephen  speaks  of  the  Mota  of  Windsor  and  the  Mota  of  Oxford  ;* 
at  both  places  there  are  mottes.  And  one  of  the  Close  Rolls  of  Henry 
IIL's  reign  orders  all  those  who  have  mottes  (motas)  in  the  valley  of 
Montgomery  to  strengthen  their  mottes  with  good  hretasches  without 
delay.* 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  evidence  which  we  get  from  the  castles 
which  are  known  from  our  early  records  to  have  been  built  in  the  reign 
of  William  I.  or  William  Rufus.  And  as,  in  drawing  an  inference  from  a 
multitude  of  facts,  there  is  no  method  so  clear  as  that  of  tabulating 
them,  a  list  is  subjoined  of  all  the  castles  which  good  contemporary 
authority  states  to  have  been  built  in  the  period  indicated,  that  is,  before 
the  close  of  the  11  th  century.^  The  first  table  (p.  271)  has  already  shown 
that  the  motte  is  not  found  on  the  sites  of  the  hurhs  of  Edward  and 
Ethelfleda,  except  in  cases  where  a  Norman  castle  has  been  built  there 

^  Quoted  by  Dr  Christison,  p.  IL 

*  HiiUorical  Tour  in  Pembrokeshire^  1811. 
'  Rymer'8  Fcedera,  vol.  i. 

*  "  Precipimus  tibi  quod  ez  parte  nostra  iinniter  precipias  omnibus  illis  qui  motas 
habent  in  valle  de  Muntgnmery  quod  sine  dilations  motas  snas  bonis  bretaschiis 
firmari  faciant  ad  securitatem  et  defensionem  suam  et  partium  illarum." — Rot.  Claus. 
9,  Henry  III.,  quoted  by  Clark,  i.  106. 

'  William  of  Malmesbury  and  Ordericos  Yitalis,  whose  authority  I  take  in  one  or 
two  cases,  may  not  be  strictly  called  contemporary,  but  they  were  both  bom  before 
the  end  of  the  11th  century,  and  their  authority  is  so  good  that  they  are  among  our 
best  sources  for  the  history  of  that  period. 
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afterwards.  The  second  table  (p.  279)  shows  that  the  motte  is  almost 
universal  in  castles  of  early  Norman  foundation,  and  that  where  it  does  not 
occur  there  was  some  special  reason  which  rendered  it  unnecessary.  The 
list  is  not  exhaustive  as  regards  the  enormous  number  of  castles  which 
were  probably  built  at  the  epoch  of  tlie  Conquest ;  and  it  might  have 
been  made  much  longer  if  it  had  included  all  the  castles  which  are  men- 
tioned in  Domesday,  or  those  which  traditions  preserved  in  county  his- 
tories attribute  to  the  Conqueror  or  his  companions.  It  does  not  even 
include  those  of  which  Domesday  says  "and  there  sits  his  castle," 
because  these  words  do  not  directly  assert  that  the  castle  was  new, 
though  they  may  imply  it.  But  I  take  it  that  when  Domesday  says 
fecit,  it  means  fecit ,  just  as  when  it  says  refirmamt  it  means  refirmavit, 
I  also  assume  that  when  Domesday  tells  us  that  houses  were  destroyed 
for  the  site  of  a  castle,  the  castle  was  new.  The  table  is  therefore  con- 
fined to  those  castles  which  Domesday,  or  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  or 
some  of  our  most  trustworthy  chroniclers  either  expressly  or  by  implica- 
tion state  to  have  been  the  work  of  William  or  his  followers;  and  I 
think  that  for  these  the  list  will  be  found  to  be  exhaustive.  Some 
particulars  as  to  the  size  of  the  area  and  the  shape  of  the  bailey-courts 
have  been  added,  as  being  not  without  importance  for  a  thorough  grasp 
of  this  subject.^ 

We  have  here  a  list  of  forty-three  castles  built  in  the  reign  of  the  Con- 
queror, or  of  his  son  Rufus,  and  all  but  three  have  or  had  mottes.  Of 
these  three  exceptions,  the  first,  Exeter,  is  possibly  a  case  of  a  natural 
motte,  whose  character  has  been  altered  by  subsequent  constructions ;  the 
second,  Carlisle,  appears  never  to  have  had  a  motte,  though  its  present  keep 
was  not  built  till  the  12  th  century ;  the  third,  the  Tower  of  London,  had  a 
stone  keep  before  the  end  of  the  Conqueror's  reign.  All  these  castles, 
without  exception,  when  in  towns,  are  placed,  not  in  the  middle  of  the 
town,  but  on  the  line  of  the  walls ;  frequently  even,  and  that  in  the  case 
of  some  of  the  most  important  cities  of  the  kingdom,  outside  the  walls, 
which  means  that  they  were  built  by  men  who  did  not  trust  themselves 

^  See  Appendix  B. 
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U8T  OF   CASTLES  BUILT  IN   THB   RKIGN   OP   WILLIAM   L    OR   WILLIAM    II. 


Castle. 


AlMrlleinog 
Berkeley 

Cambridge 

Canterbury 

Carisbrook 

Cardiff 

Cartiale 
Chepstow 

Chester 

Clifford 

Ourhmm 
Exeter 
iSye 
Uloucester 

Hastings 

Huntingdon 

''  Lincoln 

;  Montacute 

Montgomery 
I  Newcastle 

!  Norwich 

Nottingham 

Oswestry 

Oxford 

Penwortham 

Pevensey 

Rsyleiffh 
Rhaddlan 

Rochester 

Soclcingham 
Shrewsbury 

Stafford 

Htamford 
Tower  of  London 

WalUngford 

Wareham 

WsrwIciK 

Wlgmore 

Winchester 

Windsor 
Worcester 

York 

York,BaylefllU 


Brut  y  Tywysogion 

Domesday 

/  Domesday  \ 

1  Ordericus  / 

/  Domesday  ) 

\ William  of  Poitiers; 

Domesday 

Brut  y  Tywysogion 

Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle 
Domesday 

OrdericuB 


Domesday 

Simeon  of  Durham 
Ordericus 
Domesday 
Domesday 

iBayeux  Tapestry  ) 

Anglo-Saxon  Chronicles 
Chron.  De  fiello  ) 

/  Domesday  \ 
1  OrderlcoB  / 
/  Domesday  \ 

\  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  / 

Domesday 

Domesday 

Simeon  of  Durham 

(Domesday  ) 

-^WilUam  of  Poitiers  > 

(Ordericus  ) 

/  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  i 

XOrdericoB  / 

Domesday 

Abingdon  History 

Domesday 
(William  of  Jumi^ges) 
•{Guy  of  Amiens  [- 

(Ordericus  ) 

Domesday 

Domesday 

Domesday 

Domesday 
Domesday 
,  /  Domesday  1 
\  Ordericus  / 
I      Domesday 
I      William  of  Poitiers 
/Domesday  ) 

\ William  of  Poitiers/ 

Domesday 

/  Domesday  \ 

\  Ordericus  / 

Domesday 

/  Liber  Winton  \^ 

\  Charter  of  Henry  I.  / 

Abingdon  History 
William  of  Malmesbury 
/Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  \ 
\  Domesday  / 


Motte 
Motte 

Motte 

Motte 

Motte 

Motte 

Stone  Keep 
Motte-and-bailey  plan 

Motte 

MotU 
Motte 

Motte 
Motte— destroyed 

Motte 

Motte 

Motte 

Motte  of  natural  rock 

Motte  of  natural  rock 

Motte  —destroyed 

Motte 

Motte-and-bailey  plan 

Motte 
Motte 
Motte 

Motte 

Motte 
Motte 

Motte 

Motte 
Motte 

Motte 

Motte 
Stone  keep 

Motte 

Motte 

Motte 

Motte 

Motte 

Motte 
Motte— destroyed 

Motte 

Motte 


About  1  acre 


8  acres 

li  acres 

/Original  ward  \ 
\  about  4  acres  / 

SacrM 

3  acres 

/Original  ward  V 
\     2  acres?     / 

Si  acres 

2  acres? 
5  acres? 


8  acres 

6  acres 
6  or  7  acres 

2  acres? 


( Original  ward  \ 
{  about  8  acres  / 

8  acres  7 


3  acres? 
li  acre 


r Original  ward) 

\    2  or  8  acres    / 

3^  acres 


/  Inner  ward  \ 

\  about  S  acres  j 

f  Original  ward  \ 

I  (       8  acres       / 

I        2|  acres  ? 

,     About  1  acre 
I  (dacresinclud-) 
1-^   ing  ditches    V 
(   and  banks    ) 


About  4  acres 
2  acres? 


Square 

/   Eoughly    \ 

\  rectangular/ 

Rectangular 

Triangular 

f Oblong,  comers) 
\       rounded        / 

Rectangular 

Triangular 
Oblong 

Rectangular? 

/    Roughly    \ 

\  rectangular  / 

Rectangular 

Rectangular 

Oval 


Triangular; 

/  S<iuare,  corners  \ 
\       rounded       / 

Roughly  square 
Rectangular 


A  half-moon 
A  half -moon 

Octagonal 
Follows  ground 

Quadrangular 
Oval 

Oblong 
Rhomboidal 


Rudely  square 
Roughly  oblong 

Oblong 
Oval 

Triangular 

Quadrangular 

A  quadrant 
Quadrangular 
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in  the  midst  of  the  townsmen  with  whom  they  had  to  live.  This  fact 
alone  speaks  strongly  against  the  theory  of  a  Saxon  origin  for  these 
castles.  In  not  one  single  case  is  the  keep  now  on  the  motte  of  early 
Norman  date ;  a  circumstance  which  certainly  supports  the  assumption 
that  the  early  Norman  castles  were  usually  of  timber.  There  is  no  masonry 
to  be  found  on  mottes  which  is  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 

It  is  quite  impossible  that  the  clearance  of  houses  in  towns  mentioned 
in  Domesday  Book  as  done  for  the  site  of  a  castle,  can  refer  to  the  add- 
ing of  a  bailey-court  to  an  already  existing  motte.  To  suppose  that 
mottes  existed  without  baileys  is  to  misunderstand  the  type  of  fortifica- 
tion under  consideration.  The  motte  and  bailey  formed  a  unit,  and  of 
its  two  parts  the  bailey  was  the  more  essential,  for  the  great  man  for 
whom  the  fortress  was  built  could  not  do  without  lodgings  for  his 
followers,  stables,  storehouses,  and  all  the  various  buildings  necessary  to 
a  castle,  which  we  must  remember  was  a  self-sufficing  establishment, 
carrying  on  a  number  of  arts  and  crafts  besides  those  relating  to  w^ar. 
The  motte  was  chiefly  necessiiry  because  the  lord  was  obliged  to  keep  a 
sharp  eye  on  his  townsfolk  or  villagers.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a 
single  instance  of  a  motte  erected  for  defence  which  can  be  proved  never 
to  have  had  a  bailey  attached  to  it,  unless  it  were  some  advanced  outpost 
in  a  frontier  district.  But  a  few  such  exceptions  would  not  invalidate 
the  general  statement  that  a  motte  with  its  bretasche  was  in  fact  the 
keep  of  a  castle,  and  was  as  little  likely  to  be  without  a  bailey  as  a  stone 
keep.  In  fact,  one  of  the  names  commonly  given  to  the  motte  in  old 
records  is  the  dungeon  hill,  and  the  word  dungeon  or  donjon  (wliich 
Skeat  derives  from  the  low  Latin  domniu7n)  means  the  lord's  residence. 

The  eminent  Danish  antiquary,  Dr  Sophus  Miiller,  in  treating  of  some 
specimens  of  the  motte-and-bailey  which  are  found  in  Denmark,  makes 
the  luminous  remark  that  these  are  evidently  personal  fortifications^ 
built  not  for  the  shelter  of  a  tribe  or  a  clan,  but  for  some  one  great  man 
and  his  immediate  following.^  They  are  in  fact  the  fortifications  of 
feudalism,  and  they  cannot  have  arisen  before  the   age  of  feudalism. 

*   Vor  Oldtidf  chap.  xii. 
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We  know  that  the  10th  century  was  the  time  at  which  feudalism 
became  established  in  Europe,  if  we  can  fix  any  date  as  precise  as  a 
century  for  a  change  which  was  so  gradual  in  its  working.  It  was  then, 
according  to  M.  de  Caumont,^  that  the  face  of  the  country  was  changed 
in  France  by  the  building  of  castles  everywhere.  These  castles,  he 
infers,  were  earthworks  defended  with  palisades.  He  traces  the  motte 
to  an  imitation  of  the  Roman  prsetorium,  the  tower  where  the  Homan 
general  lived  in  the  midst  of  his  castrum.  Whether  there  was  any  such 
imitation,  and  not  rather  an  invention  arising  out  of  necessity,  I  venture 
to  doubt.  The  proper  place  of  the  Roman  prietorium  was  in  the  centre 
of  the  camp,  but  the  motte,. though  occasionally  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  bailey,  is  far  more  often  found  on  the  edge  of  the  court.  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  motte-and-bailey  took  its  origin  in  the  early 
years  of  William  the  Bastard,  when  the  Barons  of  Normandy  were 
resisting  his  authority,  and  when  we  are  told  by  historians  that  they 
fortifiexl  castles  against  him.^  This  indeed  is  conjecture,  but  what  is 
certain  is  that  the  lirst  actual  information  we  get  of  the  existence  of 
mottes  is  from  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  where  we  find  (from  the  pictures  of 
Dol,  Dinant,  Rennes,  Bayeux,  and  Hastings)  that  they  were  in  use  in 
the  years  referred  to.  The  description  of  a  motte  which  De  Caumont 
quotes  from  John  of  Colomedia,  Archdeacon  of  Terouenne,  was  written 
at  the  end  of  the  11th  century.*  The  only  motte  to  which  M.  de 
Caumont  was  able  to  assign  an  exact  date  was  the  castle  of  Vieux 
Conches,  built  by  Roger  de  Toesny  early  in  the  11th  century,  and 
abandoned  about  1040.^*     We  are  not,  therefore,  without  some  historical 

^  Architectures  Militaires,  p.  58. 

^  Malmesbury  Gesta  JRegum,  218  ;  fVil.  Oem,,  vii.  1.  "Sub  ejus  ineunte  aetate, 
Normannorum  plurinii  aberrantes  ab  ejus  fidelitate,  plura  per  loca  aggeres  erezerunt 
et  tutissimas  sibi  munitioDes  construxerunt."  Mr  Frcemau  remarks  that  the  lan- 
guage of  William  of  Jumieges  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  practice  of  castle- 
building  was  new. 

'  Acta  Sanctorum,  27th  January.  The  passage  is  cited  by  De  Caumont,  Ab^Aiaire 
(TArchoeoloffiet  p.  300,  and  from  him  by  Clark,  Military  Architecture,  i.  33. 

*  De  Oaumont,  p.  303.  See  also  dates  of  Ducange*s  quotations,  article  Mota,  Vieux 
Conches  is  a  nearly  round  enclosure,  with  two  mottes,  and  no  remains  of  masonry. 
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basis  for  the  assumption  that  the  motte-and-bailey  first  appeared  on  the 
continent  in  the  11th  century. 

But  when  did  it  cross  the  Channel  into  England?  That,  speaking 
generally,  it  came  with  William  the  Norman,  can  hardly  be  doubted. 
But  it  is  very  likely  that  under  the  half-Norman  Edward  the  Confessor, 
some  of  his  Norman  favourites  may  have  brought  this  new  thing,  the 
Norman  castle,  into  England,  and  that  Richard's  castle,  Robert's  castle, 
and  Pentecost's  castle,^  may  have  been  earthen  mottes  and  baileys  like 
those  of  Normandy.  Richard's  castle,  near  Ludlow,  built  by  Richard 
Scrob,  one  of  these  Nonnans,  still  exists,  and  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
mottc-and-bailey  type ;  its  scanty  remains  of  masonry  belong,  according 
to  Mr  Clark,  to  a  later  date  than  the  early  Norman,  so  we  may  infer 
that  it  was  at  first  a  wooden  castle  resting  on  earthworks. 

The  point  on  which  I  wish  to  insist,  that  these  castles  were  essentially 
the  fortifications  of  feudalism,  is  one  of  special  importance  in  the  light  of 
recent  studies.  The  researches  of  Mr  Round  and  Professor  Maitland 
and  others  are  tending  to  the  conclusion  that  while  a  state  of  things  pre- 
vailed under  the  Confessor  which  had  many  of  the  outward  aspects  of 
feudalism,  the  rigidity  and  definiteness  which  were  the  essence  of 
feudalism  did  not  exist  in  England ;  and  that  thus  the  statement  of  our 
older  historians,  that  William  the  Conqueror  introduced  the  feudal 
system  into  England,  is  not  so  wide  of  the  mark  as  it  is  assumed  to  be 
by  the  school  of  Mr  Freeman.''*  But  if,  as  Mr  Round  supposes,  Wilham 
the  Conqueror  granted  out  lands  in  England  just  as  Henry  II.  is  known 
to  have  granted  out  lands  in  Ireland,  to  be  held  as  fiefs  by  the  service  of 
a  round  number  of  knights,  what  is  more  likely  than  that  these  peculiarly 
feudal  fortifications,  the  raottes  and  baileys  which  we  find  scattered  all 
over  England,  were  the  castles  by  which  these  military  tenants  defended 
their  new  accjuisitions  ?     Not  that  we  are  to  suppose  that  these  castles 

^  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle^  1052. 

^  Mr  Round  holds  that  *Uhe  military  service  of  the  Anglo-Norman  tenant-in- 
chief  was  in  no  way  derived  or  developed  from  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  but  was 
arbitrarily  fixed  by  the  king,  from  whom  he  received  his  fief,  irrespectively  both  of 
its  size  and  of  all  pre-existing  arrangements."    Feudal  England,  p.  261. 
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were  erected  without  royal  consent,  when  they  were  on  the  property  of 
the  tenants.  The  Carlovingian  kings,  in  many  capitularies,  claimed  the 
right  of  fortification  as  a  royal  prerogative,  and  forbade  their  nobles  to 
erect  such  works ;  ^  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  WiDiam,  who  had 
had  so  much  experience  in  his  youth  of  the  way  in  which  his  nobles 
could  use  their  castles  against  himself,  would  only  allow  of  castle  build- 
ing as  part  of  a  general  scheme  of  defence  for  the  conquering  settlers. ^ 
The  chroniclers  all  tell  us  that  it  was  by  the  order  of  William  that  castles 
were  built  throughout  the  land ;  *  and  that  the  castles  in  the  marches  of 
Wales  were  built  by  order  of  William  Rufus.  It  was  not  till  the  anarchy 
of  Stephen's  reign  that  the  nobles  assumed  to  themselves  the  right  of  castle 
building,  a  right  which  Henry  II.  was  careful  to  take  away  from  them. 

It  is  to  the  absence  of  a  rigid  feudal  system  in  Anglo-Saxon  times  that 
we  should  ascribe  the  absence  of  castles,  to  which  the  chroniclers  testify. 
The  difference  between  Norman  and  English  history  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  amply  confirms  these  express  statements  of  the 
chroniclers.  The  great  feature  of  the  rebellion  of  the  Norman  barons 
during  William's  youth  is  that  they  fortified  castles  against  him,  and  the 
struggle  revolves  principally  around  these  castles.  In  England  we  never 
hear  of  the  house  of  Godwin  fortifying  castles  against  Edward ;  and  with 

'  Cobausen,  Be/estigungen  dcr  Vorzeii,  p.  137. 

^  There  are  expressions  in  Domesday  which  suggest  that  the  building  of  a  castle 
obtained  for  the  owner  at  whose  cost  it  had  been  built  a  remission  of  the  geld 
to  which  he  was  otherwise  liable.  Carisbrook ;  (Alwinestone)  Donnus  tenuit  pro 
duabus  hidis  et  dimidio ;  modo  pro  duabns  bidis,  quia  castellum  sedet  in  una  vir- 
gata.  Domesday f  52  b.  Clivore  (Clewer)  Heraldus  oomes  tenuit.  Tunc  se  defen- 
debat  pro  5  hidis,  modo  pro  4  hidis  ct  dimidio,  et  castellum  de  Windesores  est  in 
dimidio  hida.  /&.,  i.  626.  But  I  only  speak  under  correction  on  a  subject  so  sacred 
to  experts  as  the  inner  mysteries  of  Domesday  finance. 

3  "Bishop  Odo  and  William  the  Earl  (William's  regents)  built  castles  wide 
throughout  the  nation,  and  distressed  the  poor."  A,S.C.,  1066.  *^He  forthwith 
caused  castles  to  be  built  on  the  marches."  lb.,  1079.  "  The  King,  guided  by  the 
wisdom  which  marked  all  his  acts  of  govemmeut,  visited  with  extreme  care  the 
least  fortified  parts  of  his  kingdom,  had  very  strong  castles  constructed  in  all  the 
positions  suitable  for  repulsing  the  attacks  of  enemies,  and  set  there  chosen  knights, 
giving  them  all  sorts  of  provisions  and  good  pay."  William  of  Jumitges,  p.  237. 
Guizot's  Transl. 
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the  single  exception  of  Dover  Castle,  which  Nonnan  accounts  state  was 
built  by  Harold,  the  only  castles  mentioned  are  those  built  by  Edward's 
Norman  favourites.  It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  Dover  Castle,  the 
only  castle  which  has  any  claim  to  have  been  built  by  an  Anglo-Saxon, 
has  no  motte.^ 

I  am,  of  course,  assuming  that  the  first  castles  of  the  Conquest  were, 
for  the  most  part,  earthworks  with  wooden  superstructures.  The  time 
and  means  at  "William's  disposal  seldom  admitted  of  costly  constructions 
in  stone.  The  White  Tower,  Colchester,  and  Mailing  probably  exliaust 
the  list.  But  the  great  weakness  of  wooden  castles  was  their  liability  to 
fire,  and  therefore  at  a  later  period  stone  walls  were  built  upon  the 
earthen  curtains,  and  stone  towers  or  shell  keeps  arose  upon  the  motte«.- 
Some  few  of  these  keeps  may  have  been  built  in  the  reign  of  William  II.; 
but  a  greater  number  probably  belong  to  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  who  is 
said  to  have  repaired  almost  all  the  fortresses  built  by  his  predecessors.' 
The  splendid  keeps  of  Henry  II. 's  time,  such  as  Dover,  Canterbury,  and 
Scarborough,  are  generally  built  on  the  natural  soil,  and  not  on  mottes. 

I  will  conclude  this  argument  by  referring  to  the  archaeological  evidence 
bearing  on  the  origin  of  mottes,  a  reference  which  must  necessarily  be 
brief,  as  the  evidence  of  this  kind  is  so  scanty.  The  most  scientific 
investigation  of  a  motte  that  has  come  to  my  knowledge  is  that  of 
General  Pitt-Rivers  at  the  earthwork  known  as  CaBsar's  camp  above 
Folkestone.  The  plan  of  this  earthwork  was  that  of  a  motte  with  two 
baileys,  and  amongst  the  objects  found  was  some  green-glazed  pottery,  of 
a  kind  which  is  known  to  have  been  not  earlier  than  Norman  times. 
Another  object  found  seemed  to  point  to  the  12th  century.*    The  motte 

^  William  of  Jumicges  says  that  Harold  in  his  captivity  promised  to  give  William 
this  castle,  '*  studio  atque  snmpta  suo  communitum." 

'^  I  am  informed  by  a  practical  engineer  that  so  quickly  does  artificial  soil  settle 
down  under  the  rains  of  England  that  in  10  yeats  an  artificial  motte  would  he 
capable  of  sustaining  the  weight  of  a  stone  keep. 

3  Wi/l,  Gemet.,  viii.  31.  William  further  says  that  he  kept  in  his  own  hands 
the  castles  of  some  of  his  barons,  and  sometimes  caused  them  to  be  surrounded  vnih 
toaUs  and  furnished  wUh  totoers,  as  though  they  were  his  own. 

*  Archxologia^  vol.  xlvii. 
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at  Penwortham  in  Lancashire,  which  was  excavated  in  1856,  surpassed 
all  others  in  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  contained  the  foundations  and  what 
we  may  perhaps  call  the  cellar  of  the  original  Norman  hretasche,^  An  iron 
prick  spur,  found  in  the  ruins,  is  evidently  Norman,  being  of  exactly  the 
same  type  as  the  one  on  the  effigy  of  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville  in  the 
Temple  Church.^  The  top  of  the  motte  had  been  defended  by  an  outer 
wall  of  wattles.  The  Iretasche  appears  to  have  been  round,  the  broken 
stumps  of  uprights  taking  that  form.  A  motte  at  Hallaton  in  Leicester- 
shire, and  the  motte  at  AJmondbury,  near  Huddersfield,  have  also 
yielded  objects  which  point  to  the  Norman  period. 

These  are  the  only  cases  that  I  know  of  in  wliich  the  excavation  of 
mottes  has  produced  any  results  worth  mentioning.  I  need  not  say  that 
the  mere  finding  of  Roman  or  Saxon  coins  in  an  excavated  motte  is  no 
evidence  that  it  was  thrown  up  in  Roman  or  Saxon  times,  for  these 
objects  may  have  been  lying  in  the  soil  out  of  which  the  motte  was  dug. 
Ancient  barrows  have  probably  sometimes  been  utilised  to  form  the 
nucleus  of  mottes,  as  cases  are  recorded  in  })oth  England  and  France  in 
which  burials  have  been  found  in  the  heart  of  these  mounds.  But  this 
very  circumstance  points  to  a  late  origin  for  the  mottes,  as  a  grave  would 
never  have  been  utilised  for  a  castle  except  by  a  generation  which  had 
forgotten  the  use  of  these  tumulL 

To  sum  up :  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  built  mottes  ; 
there  is  strong  evidence  that  the  hurlis  they  built  during  the  Danish  wars 
were  large  enclosures,  generally  town  walls  or  banks ;  there  is  certain 
evidence  that  the  Normans  built  mottes  both  in  Normandy,  England, 
Wales,  and  Ireland  ;  the  name  of  the  motte  is  Norman ;  the  type  belongs 
to  the  age  of  feudalism,  and  answers  precisely  to  tlie  needs  of  the  Nor- 
mans during  the  first  period  of  their  conquests;  mottes  are  found  in 
connection  with   almost  all   English   castles  known  to  be  of   Norman 

*  Transactions  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Historic  Society,  vol.  ix.,  1866-7. 
Unfortunately  the  article  is  so  loosely  written  that  many  important  questions  are 
unanswered. 

'  Saxon  spurs  were  much  shorter. 
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origin;  and  the  evidence  of  excavations,  scanty  as  it  is,  supports  the 
theory  that  they  are  Norman  work.  If  we  weigh  these  facts  carefully, 
we  can  hardly  avoid  the  conclusion  that  these  mottes  and  baileys  so 
thickly  scattered  over  England  are  the  footprints  of  the  Norman  Con- 
queror, and  an  important  part  of  the  organisation  by  which  he  held 
England  down.  Alfred  and  his  House,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  build 
little  castles  of  wood  and  earth  for  their  own  personal  defence  :  they 
saved  England  by  defending,  and  thus  developing,  the  English  town. 


APPENDIX  A. 

The  fortification  of  Worcester  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle, 
but  only  in  the  very  interesting  charter  already  referred  to  in  the  text.  (Birch, 
Cartulariuvif  ii.  222.)  Chester  ia  not  called  a  hurh  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
*  Chronicle,  but  is  spoken  of  under  the  year  894  as  **  a  waste  cheater  in  Wirral.* 
Stafford  has  a  motte  which  was  once  crowned  by  a  Norman  castle,  but  as  it  is 
on  the  South  bank  of  the  Sowe,  it  is  dearlv  not  the  work  of  Ethelfleda.  Bwi- 
com  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  had  still  the  remains  of  an  earthwork 
enclosing  the  headland  known  as  the  Castle  Rock,  but  its  very  small  area  makes 
it  improbable  that  it  can  have  been  the  burh  spoken  of  by  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle ;  more  likely  it  was  a  small  castle  erected  by  the  Norman  baron  of 
Halton  to  protect  the  ferry  which  started  from  that  point.  Ethelfleda's  burh 
would  certainly  have  included  the  church,  which  she  is  traditionally  said  to 
have  founded.  At  Bedford  the  motte  which  was  the  site  of  the  Norman  Castle 
is  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Ouse,  whereas  Edward's  burh  was  on  the  S.  side. 
Stamford  is  a  precisely  similar  case.  Worcester,  Chester,  Colchester,  and  Man- 
chester were,  of  course,  Roman  castra,  which  were  only  rebuilt  by  Edward  or 
his  sister ;  Tamworth  also  had  been  fortified  before  Ethelfleda's  restoration 
(Florence  says  urbeni  rest^uravit),  as  it  was  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Mercian 
Kings.  At  Maldon,  WUham  and  Eddisbury  there  are  still  remains  of  the 
ancient  earthworks  which  enclosed  the  Saxon  burh  ;  the  area  of  which  in  these 
three  cases  is  from  22  to  25  acres.  Eddisbury  is  extremely  interesting,  as  it  is 
almost  in  its  original  condition,  except  for  the  building  of  a  hunting  lodge,  now 
in  ruins,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  Hi. 

There  are  two  cases  in  the  list  where  the  evidence  for  the  existence  of  a 
Norman  castle  may  not  be  thought  conclusive :  Towcester  and  Bakewell.  I 
have  not  hitherto  been  able  to  find  any  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  castle  at 
Towcester  except  the  fact  that  there  was  a  lord's  oven  in  or  near  the  precincts  of 
the  present  intrenchments,  to  which  the  citizens  owed  soke,  as  they  commonly 
did  to  the  ovens  of  castles.  King  John  stayed  in  the  town  in  1207,  and  there 
must  have  been  some  residence  nt  to  receive  him.  But  Towcester  is  a  case  in 
which  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  what  the  work  of  Edward  was,  as  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  tells  us  expressly  that  "  he  wrought  the  burh  at  Tow- 
cester with  a  stone  wall."    At  Bakewell  we  have  not  only  the  name  Castle  Hill, 
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but  such  names  as  Castle  Field,  Warden  Field,  and  Court  Yard  testify  to  the 
existence  of  a  castle.  It  was  the  seat  of  jurisdiction  for  the  Higb  Peak  Hundred 
in  mediseval  times.  The  Chronicle  says  that  Edward  '^  commanded  a  burh  to 
be  built  and  manned  in  the  neighbourhood  of  BakewelL"  I  am  tempted  to  look 
for  this  burh  on  the  top  of  Carlton  Hill,  where  the  first  Ordnance  Survey 
marks  an  intrenchment    But  no  intrenchment  can  be  seen  there  now. 

APPENDIX  B. 

In  eleven  of  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  list,  Domesday  records  the  clearance 
of  houses  to  make  room  for  the  site  of  the  Castle.  (Cambridge,  Gloucester, 
Huntingdon,  Lincoln,  Norwich,  Shrewsbury,  Stamford,  Wallingford,  Warwick, 
Winchester,  York.)  The  Castles  of  Clifford^  Rockingham^  and  Wigmore  are 
expressly  said  to  have  been  built  on  waste  or  uninhabited  ground.  IVigmore 
has  been  absurdly  identified  with  the  burh  of  Wigingamere  built  by  Edward  the 
Elder,  but  a  careful  study  of  Edward's  campaigns  will  show  what  a  mistake 
this  is.  At  Chepstow  and  Nottingham  it  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  original 
castle  has  been  on  the  motte-and-bailey  plan,  though  in  neither  case  is  there  an 
artificial  motte  at  present  At  MonJtgom&ry  and  Montacute  the  motte  is  of 
natural  rock.  Hastings  is  particularly  interesting  as  the  only  case  in  which  we 
have  actual  documentary  evidence,  in  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  that  the  motte  was 
built  by  the  Normans.  Pevensey  was  a  Roman  castrum  which  the  Normans 
utilised  by  putting  a  motte  and  bailev  in  one  corner  of  it,  just  as  they  did  at 
Porchester  and  Burgh  Castle,  and  at  the  probably  Saxon  burhs  of  Wareham  and 
IVallingford,  At  Cambridge,  Carlisle,  Chepstow,  Darham,  Hastings,  Montacute- 
Rochester,  Stafford,  London,  Oxford,  Winchester,  York,  and  probably  at  Canter- 
bury, the  Norman  castle  was  placed  outside  the  town.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Dane  John  at  Canterbury  was  the  motte  of  the  original  Nonnan  castle, 
as  the  name  Dane  John  can  be  proved  to  be  only  a  corruption  of  Dungeon. 
(See  Somner's  Antiquities  of  Canterbury,  p.  144.)  And  if  the  theory  of  this 
paper  be  correct,  there  can  be  equally  little  doubt  that  the  Boley  Hill  was  the 
motte  of  the  original  Norman  castle  of  Rochester,  the  present  castle  belonging  to 
two  later  perioois.  At  Canterbury,  Rochester,  Montacute,  Wareham,  and  Ir  in- 
chests, Domesday  records  that  the  site  of  the  castles  was  obtained  from  the 
church  by  an  exchange  of  lands,  a  clear  proof  that  no  castle  existed  there  before, 
as  we  never  hear  of  Saxon  prelates  thus  entrenching  themselves,  though  Norman 
bishops  fre<^uently  did.  Stafford  is  a  case  of  peculiar  difficulty,  owing  to  the 
apparent  evidence  for  the  existence  of  two  castles,  one  in  the  town,  the  other  on 
the  motte  which  still  exists  about  a  mile  south-west  of  the  town.  Yet  after 
carefully  studying  the  arffuments  in  the  8th  volume  of  the  SaJt  Archaeological 
Society,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  existence  of  a  castle  in  the  town 
is  due  to  the  fancy  of  antiquaries  of  the  17th  century,  (1)  because  all  the 
evidence  adduced  turns  on  the  interpretation  of  the  wora  villa,  which  appears 
to  me  to  be  used  not  of  the  town  itself,  which  was  properly  called  a  burgiis,  but 
of  its  liberty  or  banlieu  ;  (2)  in  the  long  series  of  records  concerning  the  castle 
outside  the  town,  it  is  invariably  called  the  Castle  of  Stafford,  without  any 
expression  to  distinguish  it  from  any  castle  in  the  town.  I  believe,  therefore, 
that  the  motte  outside  the  town  was  the  site  of  a  wooden  castle  built  by  William 
I.,  and  was  the  same  of  which  Domesday  says  *'  Ad  hoc  manerium  (Chebsey) 
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Sertinet  terra  de  Stadford  in  ana  rex  precepit  fieri  castellum  anod  modo  est 
estructum"  ;  and  that  this  castle  was  restored  by  his  son  Henry  I. 
The  figures  ^ven  of  the  acreage  of  these  castles  must  only  be  regarded  as 
approximate;  in  manj  cases  it  has  been  impossible  to  find  out  whether  the 
authorities  were  speakmg  of  the  whole  area  of  the  castle,  motte,  ditches,  banks 
and  bailey  included,  or  of  the  bailey  court  alone.  But  the  repeated  recurrence 
of  low  figures  shows  that  the  original  area  of  Norman  castles  was  generally  very 
small ;  and  that  when  we  meet  with  such  large  areas  as  12  or  20  acres,  we  must 
ascribe  it  to  the  addition  of  other  courts  in  later  times. 


III. 

NOTICES  OF  THE  KING'S  MASTER  WRIGHTS  OF  SCOTLAND,  WITH 
WRITS  OF  THEIR  APPOINTMENTS.  By  the  Rev.  R.  S.  MYLNE,  M.A., 
B.C.L.  OxoN. 

The  King's  Master  Wright  was  a  personage  of  less  importance  than 
the  King's  Master  Mason  or  the  King's  Master  of  Work.  Still,  the 
history  of  his  office  resembles  in  many  respects  that  of  the  two  last- 
named  officials,  and  we  find  him  and  his  assistants  mentioned  from 
time  to  time  in  the  early  records  of  Scotland.  The  number  of  wrights 
in  the  royal  employment  seems  to  have  varied  considerably,  according  to 
the  various  exigencies  of  the  Crown;  and  these  wrights  could  readily 
turn  their  hands  to  boat-building,  the  construction  of  instruments  for 
military  warfare,  or  the  internal  fittings  of  the  Royal  Palace. 

Some  notices  of  the  wrights  and  carpenters  employed  by  the  Kings  of 
Scotland  in  early  times  maybe  found  in  the  ExcJieqtter  Rolls,  Thus,  in  1290 
Alexander,  the  Carpenter,  receives  pay  for  his  work  executed  in  Stirling 
Castle  by  the  King's  command.  In  1361  Malcolm,  the  Wright,  receives 
£10  from  the  fermes  of  Aberdeen,  and  this  payment  is  repeated  in  later 
years.  Between  the  years  1362  and  1370  Sir  William  Dishington  acted 
as  Master  of  Work  to  the  Church  of  St  Monan's  in  Fife,  and  received  from 
King  David  II.  the  sum  of  £613,  7s.  Od.  The  King  also  paid  for 
carpenter's  work  at  this  church  £6,  13s.  4d.  In  1377  David  Bell,  Arch- 
deacon of  Dunblane,  receives  money  from  the  King  for  expenses  incurred 
in  connection  with  the  building  of  Edinburgh  Castle.     John  of  Preston 
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and  Roger  Hog  were  also  connected  with  these  works.  In  1 380  Duncan 
Wright,  Carpenter  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  receives  £10  for  his  year's  fee, 
and  again  in  1381  and  subsequent  years.  In  1383  Dedericus  (or  Theo- 
doricus),  the  Carpenter,  is  paid  £20  for  making  a  great  '  machine '  for 
warfare.  In  1426  Martin  Wright  receives  262  boards  for  the  King's  work 
at  Edinburgh  Castle,  which  cost  £6,  18s.  5d.,  besides  £4,  18s.  9d.  for 
carriage,  etc.  from  Leith.  In  1429-30  John  Wright  receives  £6, 10s.  Od. 
by  command  of  the  King 

The  account  of  John  Weir  for  works  at  Linlithgow  Palace,  rendered 
in  the  year  1451,  includes  wright's  work  amongst  other  particulars.  In 
1454  Friar  Andrew,  the  Wright,  "servitor  domini  regis,"  receives  for  his 
yearly  fee  £10,  and  also  £1,  128.  Od.  for  iron  for  the  siege  of  Blackness 
Castle.  In  the  same  year  William,  the  heir  of  Gilbert  Wright,  receives 
£5  from  the  fermes  of  Aberdeen.  This  old  payment  keeps  recurring 
from  time  to  time,  and  seems  to  be  hereditary. 

In  1457  the  French  Smith  receives  a  cottage  free  for  life.  In  1460 
Friar  Andrew,  the  Wright,  receives  £7,  2s.  Od.  for  the  carriage  of  the 
King's  artillery  from  Perth  to  the  port  of  Leith,  and  thence  to  Edinburgh 
Castle.  In  the  same  year  David  Wright,  the  King's  Smith,  receives  £3, 
6s.  8d.  in  part  payment  of  his  fee.  In  1462  he  receives  £16,  and  in 
1467  receives  10s.  for  visiting  and  removing  bombards  in  Dunbar. 
Friar  Andrew  (Lisouris),  a  lay  brother  of  Cupar,  is  now  the  King's 
Carpenter,  buys  joists  for  Ravenscraig,  and  timber  for  Edinburgh  Castle, 
repairs  the  Koyal  Chapel  at  Stirling,  prepares  timber  for  roofs  in  Darna- 
way  Forest,  and  sends  timber  from  Moray  for  the  works  at  Linlithgow. 

In  1476  Robert  Lourison  became  King's  Carpenter.  In  1474  David 
Wright  receives  the  brass  for  the  artillery,  and  a  grant  of  £4  from  the 
lands  of  Drumtennand.  He  dies  in  1477,  when  £3,  68.  8d.  is  paid  to 
his  widow  Janet  by  the  King's  grace,  and  is  repeated  in  1478  and  1479. 

In  1494  James  IV.  employed  a  number  of  wrights  in  the  construction 
of  a  large  barge  at  Dumbarton,  and  ho  took  his  wrights  with  him  to  the 
raid  of  Ellem  and  the  raid  of  Norhani.  In  1497  he  had  wrights  at  work 
on  the  roof  of  the  "  Hannis  toure  "  of  Dunbar. 

VOL.  XXXIV.  T 
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In  Edinburgh,  as  elsewhere,  the  wrights  were  closely  connected  with 
the  masons,  and  in  the  renowned  capital  of  Scotland  were  incorporated 
into  one  society  by  charter  in  the  year  1475,  having  the  aisle  and  altar  of 
St  John  the  Evangelist  in  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St  Giles  allotted  for 
their  special  use,  with  the  privilege  of  duly  maintaining  the  same.  Some 
of  the  rules  and  regulations  connected  with  this  charter  are  curious ;  as, 
for  instance,  that  the  "  twa  craftismen  shall  caus  and  have  thair  placis 
and  roomes  in  all  generale  processions  lyk  thai  haf  in  the  towne  of  Bruges, 
or  siclyk  gud  townes  "  :  and  another  regulation  was  that  each  apprentice, 
in  case  of  disobedience,  should  piiy  for  his  first  fault  one  pound  of  wax  to 
the  altar  of  St  John. 

In  the  early  accounts — a.d.  1513-4 — for  building  the  bridge  of  Dun- 
keld,  by  Bishop  Thomas  Brown,  there  is  mention  of  wrights.  Thus, 
Thomas  Wrycht,  carpenter,  was  hired  at  Martinmas  1511  at  forty  merks 
yearly,  and  received,  "in  complete  payment  of  his  wage,"  in  money 
£37,  6s.  8d.  He  seems  also  to  have  had  a  chalder  of  meal  and  eight  boUs 
of  barley  from  the  keeper  of  the  granary.  Malcolm  and  Donald  Sawar 
were  working  with  him,  and  besides  wages,  dined  with  the  Bishop  when 
he  was  at  home,  or  received  a  penny  for  dinner  when  he  was  absent. 
Other  wrights,  carpenters,  and  sawyers  were  also  employed  on  the 
work. 

In  1508  John  Drummond,  the  King's  Carpenter,  receives  a  grant  under 
the  Great  Seal  of  £10  a  year  in  consideration  of  his  services  to  the 
Crown.  On  23rd  July  1547  John  Drummond  receives  confirmation  of 
the  lands  of  BaUincreif  and  Milnab  under  the  Great  Seal.  Is  this  the 
same  person  as  the  King's  Carpenter  ] 

On  22nd  October  1561  John  Mylne  was  made  Wright  in  Edinburgh 
Castle. 

Thomas  Brown  was  Master  Smith  in  1626-7,  and  rendered  accounts 
for  work  at  Holyrood,  etc.  Amongst  other  smiths,  etc.  mentioned,  and 
apparently  working  under  his  direction,  are  : — Abraham  Hamilton,  James 
Murray  (wright),  William  Storie  (wright)  and  his  son,  Thomas  Bennet 
and  John  Keid. 
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William  Wallace,  whose  name  is  so  closely  associated  with  Heriot's 
Hospital,  is  frequently  designated  the  Carver  in  the  royal  accounts, 
almost  as  if  this  were  an  office  under  the  Crown. 

In  1643  Thomas  Storie,  wright,  is  found  amongst  the  list  of  burgesses 
of  the  Canongate.  In  1648  John  Scott,  wright,  is  employed  by  the 
Corporation  of  Edinburgh  on  St  Giles'  steeple,  together  with  John 
Mylne,  Master  Mason. 

In  February  1668  James  Bain,  "His  Majestie's  Wright,"  agrees  with 
the  Earl  of  Panmure  for  the  execution  of  the  whole  of  the  wright  work 
in  the  erection  of  Panmure  House  for  4500  merks.  He  also  stipulated 
for  a  suitable  lodging  with  fire  and  candle,  and  the  Earl  agreed  to  pro- 
vide timber  and  iron,  requiring  the  "  great  staircase  to  be  made  up  after 
the  order  of  the  staircase  at  Donybryssel,  and  what  better  Bain  pleases 
himself." 

During  the  building  of  Holyrood  Palace,  various  wrights  were  at  work 
under  the  direction  of  James  Bain,  His  Majesty's  Principal  Master 
Wright,  whose  name  frequently  occurs  in  the  accounts ;  as,  for  instance, 
on  4th  March  1674,  when  he  receives  £5667,  12s.  Od.  Scots  for  various 
kinds  of  timber.  On  13th  May  1675  his  assistants  received  £2850, 
15s,  Od.  Scots  as  wages. 

On  23rd  January  1677  Thomas  Oliphant,  wright,  receives  a  special 
payment  "for  furnishing  of  timber,  and  making  of  moulds  thereof 
to  be  patems  of  certain  of  the  meason  work,"  £14,  2s.  Od.  Scots. 
On  2nd  March  1678  James  Porteous,  wright,  receives  £24  for  making 
"  a  moddell  of  the  Cupuloe  of  the  Gate  of  the  said  Pallace,  with  the 
moddell  of  the  Pedestall  and  Ballasterers." 

On  22nd  February  Jan  Vansantvoort,  the  Carver,  received  £408  for 
"  cutting,  carving,  and  upputting  of  several  pieces  of  carved  work  upon 
the  chimney  and  door-pieces  of  His  Majcstie's  appartement  in  the  East 
quarter  "  ;  and  Alexander  Eizatt,  wright,  £1360,  19s.  Od.  for  "  upputting 
of  severall  lyneings  of  windowes,  doors,"  etc.,  etc. 

Sir  William  Binning  of  Waliefoord  supplied  twenty-nine  dozen  great 
joists  for  £2212,  16s.  Od. 
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John  Callender  was  employed  as  smith,  and  Jacob  De  Wett — the 
Dutchman — executed  tlie  principal  paintings. 

James  Bain  is  also  found  at  work  at  Edinburgh  Castle,  Stirling,  and 
the  Bass;  and  in  1681  his  name  occurs  amongst  the  list  of  royal 
ofl&cials  who  claim  and  obtain  exemption  from  taxation. 

In  1696  a  house,  in  what  is  now  known  as  the  Writers'  Court,  was 
purchased  and  fitted  up  for  the  use  of  the  Writers  to  the  Signet ;  and 
from  the  Writers*  Minutes  it  appears  Deacon  Paterson,  wright,  was  paid 
£1088  Scots  for  his  work  on  the  same,  and  one  dollar  of  drink  money 
was  allowed  to  the  wrights  employed  in  finishing  this  lodging.  Of 
course,  the  Society  of  Writers  now  meets  in  the  Signet  Library. 

In  the  earliest  records  it  is  often  difficult  to  my  whether  the  title 
** Wright"  applies  to  the  man  or  his  office,  and  in  the  case  of  Friar 
Andrew,  who  was  a  lay  brother  of  Cupar,  the  real  surname  was 
Lisouris. 

The  office  of  King's  Master  Wright  is  often  hekl  with  some  other 
office — as  gunner,  carpenter,  or  plasterer — as  will  be  seen  by  some  of  the 
Privy  Seal  Writs  given  below. 

We  append  a  list  of  the  Master  Wrights  to  the  Crown  apix)inted  by  writ 
under  the  Privy  Seal  of  Scotland  : — 

1  January      1551        John  Crawfurd. 

James  Murray. 
4  May  1601        James  Murray,  younger. 

James  Cokburne. 
13  February  1636        John  Scott. 

He  was  appointed  Master  Wright  of  Edinburgh,  1 
February  1637. 
1668  ?      James  Bain. 

He  was  King's  Master  Wright  daring  the  building  of 
Holyrood  Palace.    The  writ  of  appointment  cannot 
be  found. 
19  May  1703        Andrew  Paterson. 

He  was  appointed  on  the  recommendation  of  James 
Scott  of  Logic,  Master  of  Work. 
4  March        1715        Robert  Mowbray. 
31  March      1748        George  Campbell. 
24  May         1762        Charles  Howison. 
29  October    1779        William  Butler. 
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We  now  give  by  way  of  example,  and  arranged  in  chronological 
order,  the  particulars  of  twelve  writs  of  the  Privy  Seal  appointing 
Master  Wrights  and  ordinary  wrights,  chiefly  taken  from  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  record,  and  one  writ  of  confirmation  of  appointment. 

It  may  here  be  noted  that  Sir  Alexander  Jardine,  knight,  of  Apple- 
garth,  was  appointed  chief  gunner,  3rd  July  1526.  His  name  was 
unfortimately  omitted  in  the  notices  of  the  Master  Gunners. 

(rrant  by  Queen  Mary  to  John  Boustoun. 

Ane  lettre  maid  to  Jhone  Boustoiin  inakand  him  ane  of  our  soverane  ladyis  Registerof  Pri?y 
smythis  ordinar  for  all  the  day  is  of  his  life  and  to  have  monethlie  thairfore  for  f®' ^Jq  **^*  "*' 
all  the  day  is  of  his  life  the  soume  of  iij*"*  x"  of  the  reddyest  of  our  soverane  ladyis 
casualiteis  to  l)e  ])ayit  to  him  l)e  the  thesaurare  now  present  and  being  for  the 
tyme  Begymiand  the  first  payment  at  the  first  day  of  Marche  nixt  eftir  the  dait 
heirof  with  command  in  the  samyn  to  our  said  thesaurare  to  ansuer  the  said 
Jhone  of  the  said  sowme,  etc.  Providing  that  he  wark  daylie  heirfore,  eta  At 
Edinburgh  the  xiiij.  day  of  Februar  the  yere  foirsaid — 1547. 

Per  signaturam. 

Graixi  by  Queen  Mary  to  James  Hectour. 

Ane  lettre  maid  to  James  Hectour  makand  him  ane  of  our  soverane  ladyis 
wrychtis  and  gunnaris  ordinar.  And  to  have  monethlie  thairfore  for  all  the 
dayis  of  his  life  the  soume  of  iij"**  xv"  usuale  money  of  Scotland  of  the  reddyest 
of  our  soverane  ladyis  casualiteis  be  the  thesaurare  now  present  and  heing  for 
the  tyme  Begynnand  the  first  payment  at  the  first  day  of  Marche  nixt  eftir  the 
dait  heirof  with  command  in  the  samiu  to  our  said  thesaurare  to  ansuer  the  said 
James  of  the  said  soume,  etc.  Providing  that  the  said  James  daylie  wark  bayth 
of  wrycht  craft  c^mmar  melting  and  casting  of  gunnis  and  all  utheris  laulx)uris 
he  can  do.  And  als  that  he  s^be  reddy  to  pas  to  the  feildis  as  ane  cannoner  or 
to  sege  or  to  remane  in  ony  pairt  quhair  he  salbe  commandit  be  our  soverane 
lady  or  ony  uther  in  hir  name  etc.  At  Edinburgh  the  xiiij  day  of  Februar  the 
yere  foirsaid — 1547. 

Per  signaturam, 

Grant  by  Qiieen  Mary  to  Thomas  Pettegrew, 

Ane  lettre  maid  to  Thomas  Pettecrew  gunnar  and  smyth  makand  him  ane  of  Vol.  xxiv.  foi.  i. 
our  soverane  ladyis  ordinaris  and  gevand  to  him  the  soume  of  four  pundis 
monethlie  in  his  wage  during  his  lifetyme  etc.    At  Edinburgh  the  first  day  of 
Aprile  the  yeir  foirsaid — 1550. 

Per  signaturam. 

Grant  by  Queen  Mary  to  John  Crauford, 

Ane  lettre  maid  to  Johne  Craufurd  makand  him  maister  wrvcht  and  gunnar  Fol.  48. 
to  our  soverane  lady  and  gevand  to  him  the  ofiice  thairof  for  all  the  dayis  of  his 
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life  for  using  and  ezercing  of  the  quhilk  office  our  soverane  lady  gevia  to  him 
monethlie  during  his  lifetyme  the  soume  of  viij^***  vj»  viij^  money  of  this  realme 
etc.     At  Edinburgh  the  first  day  of  Januar  the  yeir  foirsaid. — 1551. 

Per  signaturam. 

Grant  by  Queen  Mary  to  Adam  Hamilton,, 

Vol.  XXV.  fol.  64.  Ane  lettre  maid  to  Adame  Hamiltoun  makand  him  ane  of  oure  soverane  ladyis 
smythis  and  ^nnaris  and  to  have  monethlie  for  his  wagis  during  all  the  dayis 
of  his  life  iiij"^  money  of  this  realme  to  be  pay  it  to  him  be  the  thesaurar  now 
present  and  l>eing  for  the  tyme  of  the  reddyest  of  our  said  soverane  ladyis 
casualiteis  and  coneris,  etc.  At  Lynlythqw  the  first  day  of  Aprile  the  yeir  of 
God  j™  v^  liij  veris. 

Per  signaturam. 

Confirmation  of  Grant  to  T.  Pettegrew. 

Vol.  xxvi.  Ane  lettre  maid  to  Tliomas  Pettegrew  maikand  constitutand  and  ordinand 

fol.  71.  jjiijj  g^jjg  Qf  Qypg  soverane  ladyis  smythis  and  gunnaris  ordinar  for  all  the  dayis 

uf  his  lyfe  and  for  gude  trew  and  thankf ull  service  done  and  to  be  done  to  hir 
grace,  and  to  my  lord  governour  in  the  said  ofiice  be  him  oure  soverane  lady 
gevis  and  grantis  to  the  said  Thomas  the  soume  of  fy  ve  pundis  usuale  money  of 
this  realme  in  hiB  fe  to  be  payit  monethlie  for  all  the  dayis  of  his  lyfe  Off  the 
reddiest  of  hir  graceis  casualiteis  be  hir  hienes  thesaurare  now  present  and 
being  for  the  tyme  Begynand  the  first  payment  thairof  the  first  day  of  Januar 
nixtocum.  And  that  the  said  lettir  be  extendit  in  the  best  forme  with  all  claiisis 
neidfuU,  with  command  in  the  samyn  etc.  At  Edinbu^h  the  viij  day  of 
December  the  yeir  of  God  j'^v*'  fiftie-thre  yeris. 

Per  signaturam. 

Grant  by  Queen  Mary  to  Andre^o  Littlejohn. 

Vol.  xxvii.  fol.  6.  Ane  lettre  maid  to  Andro  Litiljohne  maikand  him  ane  of  our  soverane  ladyis 
gunnaris  ordinar  and  wrycht  for  all  the  dayis  of  his  lyfe  And  for  his  gude  trew 
and  thaukfull  service  done  and  to  be  done  to  hir  grace  And  to  my  lord  gover- 
nour in  the  said  office  Gevand  and  grantand  to  the  said  Andro  the  soume  of 
four"  usuale  money  of  this  realme  in  his  fe  to  be  payit  to  him  monethlie  for  all 
the  dayis  of  his  lyfe  of  the  reddiest  of  hir  casualiteis  be  hir  thesaurar  now 
present  and  being  for  the  tyme  Begynnand  the  first  payment  at  the  first  day  of 
Januar  nixttocum  to  be  had  the  said  office  of  gunnarie  with  the  said  soume  of 
four"  of  fe  to  be  payit  [to]  the  said  Andro  in  maner  foirsaid  for  all  the  dayis  of 
his  lyfe  frelie  ^uietlie  etc.  At  Edinburgh  the  xij  day  of  Februar  the  yeir  of 
God  j"v*liij  yens. 

Per  signaturam. 

Grant  by  Queen  Mary  to  John  BickerUm. 

Vol.  xzviij.  Ane  lettre  maid  to  Johnne  Bickertoun  makand  him  ane  of  oure  soYerane 

fol.  85.  ladies  gunnaris  and  smythis  ordinare  and  gevand  to  him  the  offices  thairof  flfbr 
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all  the  day  is  of  his  lyfe  and  for  using  and  exerceing  of  the  samyn  offices  (as  heir- 
eftir  he  salbe  requint  and  in  sic  places  or  partis  upoon  the  feildis  or  uthirwayis 
as  hir  grace  sail  command  and  think  gude)  hir  hienes  gevis  and  grantis  to  him 
the  sowme  of  fyve  pundis  usuale  money  of  hir  realme  to  be  payit  to  him 
monethlie  in  his  feis  and  \vaigis  for  all  the  dayis  of  his  Ijrfe  he  hir  thesaurar  now 
present  and  l)eing  for  the  tyme  Off  the  reddiest  of  hir  hienes  casnaliteis  and 
dewiteis  the  first  payment  begynnand  at  the  day  of  the  dait  heirof  and  that 
the  said  lettre»  etc.,  with  command  to  the  said  thesaurare  to  mak  thankfnll 
payment,  etc.    At  Nevvbotle  the  first  daye  of  August  1557. 

Per  signaturam. 

Grant  hy  King  James  VI,  to  John  Leischman, 

Ane  lettre  maid  to  Johne  Leischman  Smyth  at  the  Calsayheid  makand  him  Vol.  zlvi.  foi.  S5. 
oure  soverane  lordis  smith  for  schoing  of  his  majesteis  horss  and  ^evand  to  him 
the  office  thairof  for  all  the  dayis  of  his  lyfe  with  all  feis  and  dewiteis  belangine 
and  pertenyng  thairto  with  power  to  the  said  Johnne  to  use  and  ezerce  the  said 
office  in  tyme  cuming  siclyk  as  ony  utheris  hes  servit  in  the  said  office  in  tyme 
bygane  with  all  feis  and  dewiteis  usit  and  wount,  etc.,  with  command  thairin  to 
his  majesteis  comptroUar  present  and  being  for  the  tyme  and  utheris  appointit  or 
to  be  appointit  for  payment  of  feallis  To  answer  and  mak  payment  to  the  said 
Johnne  Leischman  of  all  feis  and  dewiteis  usit  and  wount  perteininp;  to  the 
office  foirsaid  during  his  lyftyme  etc.  At  Striviling  Castell  the  xxvij.  day  of 
Auguf^t  the  yeir  of  God  j^v*'  threscoir  nynetene  yeiris. 

Per  signaturam. 

Grant  by  King  James  VI.  to  James  Murray,  Elder, 

Letter  to  James  Murray,  elder,  present  principal  master  gunner  to  his  majesty,  ^p  ??*a^'' 
ordaining  him  overseer  and  attender  on  all  his  majesty's  works  of  reparations,  '^  ^*  ^  * 
etc,  for  life,  and  in  succession  to  the  late  Sir  William  M^Dougall.    Fee  £10 
monthly,  with  stand  of  clothing  yearly.    Dalkeith,  4th  May  1601. 

Grant  by  King  James  VI,  to  James  Murray,  Younger, 

Letter  to  James  Murray,  younger,  making  him  principal  master  wright  and 
gunner  ordinary  in  the  CasUe  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  all  other  castles,  etc  On 
dimission  of  the  office  by  James  Murray,  elder,  his  father,  his  majesty's  present 
wright  and  master  gunner,  with  all  rights  and  privileges  '*  as  the  said  James 
Murray  elder  or  umquhile  Thomas  Craufurd  "  or  other  master  wrights  enjoyed. 
Fee  £10  monthly,  and  stand  of  clothes  yearly.    Dalkeith,  4th  May  1601. 

Grant  by  King  James  VI,  to  John  Scott, 

Letter  to  John  Scot,  wright,  appointing  him  his  majesty's  master  wheel-  ^ol-  c^^-  'oL  m. 
wright  in  Edinburgh  Castle,  and  in  all  others  of  his  majesty^  castles,  etc — the 
office  being  vacant  by  the  death  of  James  Cokbume,  last  possessor  thereof.    Fee, 
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£8  monthly.    Presented  for  the  olSice  by  Sir  Anthony  Alexander,  H.M.  Master 
of  Work,  and  Suri^eyor-Qeneral.    At  Edinburgh,  13tli  February  1636. 

Gift  by  King  George  IIL  to  George  Campbell  to  be  His  Majesties  House 
Carpenter  and  Plaisterer  in  Scotland.     Given  at  S,  James^  31  March  1748. 

George,  etc. 
Whereas  we  Considering  tliat  our  Royal  Predecessors  have  been  in  uss  to  nant 
commissions  to  such  tnSesmen  as  were  thought  fit  for  their  service  in  ScoUand, 
and  we  being  well  informed  of  the  sufficiency  and  ability  of  George  Campbell, 
House  Carpenter  and  Plaisterer  there. 

Tlierefore  wit  ye  us  to  have  nominated,  constituted,  and  appointed,  Likeas 
we  by  these  presents  nominate,  constitute,  and  appoint  the  said  George  Campbell 
to  be  our  House  Carpenter  and  Plaisterer  to  all  our  Buildings,  Palaces,  Houses, 
Forts,  works  and  artillery,  etc.,  within  that  part  of  our  said  kingdom,  and  that 
during  our  pleasure  only,  and  give  and  grant  to  the  said  George  Campliell 
during  the  space  aforesaid  the  aforesaid  office  with  all  the  fre^oms,  privi- 
leges, fees,  and  immunities  belonging  thereto,  wuth  power  to  him  to  exerce  and 
enjoy  the  said  office  of  master  carpenter,  artillery  carpenter  and  plaisterer  by 
himself  and  his  servants  employed  by  him  for  whom  he  sliall  be  answerable,  as 
fully  and  freely  as  any  others  his  predecessors  in  the  said  office  exerced,  brooked, 
and  enjoyed  the  same  office  before,  and  to  enjoy  all  privileges  and  immunities 
that  are  competent  by  law  to  Tradesmen  having  commissions  from  us  :  and  par- 
ticularly freedom  ana  immunity  from  watching  or  warding  within  bui^h. 

Given  at  our  Court  at  S.  James,  and  imder  our  Privy  Seal  of  ScotSmd,  the 
26th  day  of  March  1 748  years,  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  our  reign. 

Per  signaturam  manu  S.D.N. 

Regis  suprascriptam. 
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IV. 

NOTICE  OF  A  CUP.MARKED  BOULDER.  CALLED  THE  SAJ  DI  OORONE, 
OR  STONE  OF  THE  HEEL,  NEAR  STRESA  ON  THE  LAGO 
MAGGIORE.  Br  the  Rirht  Rev.  G.  F.  BROWNE,  D.D.,  BrsHOP  of 
Bristol,  F. S.A.Scot. 

This  is  a  micaceous  boulder  on  the  moor  near  Gignese,  1800  feet  above 
Stresa,  at  the  south  end  of  Lago  Maggiore.  The  top  of  the  boulder  is 
about  b\  feet  from  the  ground  ;  but  the  ground  slopes  rapidly,  with  the 
result  that  the  cup-markings  on  the  stone  cover  an  area  12  feet  from 
top  to  bottom  with  a  breadth  of  about  6  feet.  There  are  about  150 
complete  cups,  isolated  and  independent  of  one  another,  and  a  large 
number  of  broken  cups,  grooves,  ovals,  and  cups  joined  by  channels. 
The  largest  cup  is  about  5  inches  across,  the  majority  from  3 J  to  2 
inches  ;  the  smallest  is  only  1  inch.  They  are  mostly  bowl-shaped,  but 
the  largest  is  more  like  a  funnel.  1  show  a  rubbing  of  the  whole  cup- 
marked  surface,  taken  with  leaves  of  the  Spanish  chestnut  on  nine  sheets 
of  the  Daily  Telegraph ;  a  cast  of  the  largest  hole,  taken  with  linen 
blotting-paper;  and  casts  of  twelve  smaller  holes,  an  oval,  and  a 
channel,  taken  with  sheets  of  the  Guardian  softened  with  fluid  flour 
paste,  and  left  on  the  stone  to  dry.  I  had  no  proper  materials  with  me. 
I  show  also  a  photograph  of  the  stone  (fig.  1)  enlarged  from  a  snap-shot. 

The  name  of  the  stone  in  Italian  patois,  Saj  di  Gorone^  means  the 
stone  of  the  heel.  The  peasant  girl  who  told  me  this  pointed  out  by  her 
gestures  that  a  heel  would  fit  into  the  holes.  This  is  curiously  true  of 
the  broken  holes,  where  the  weathering  of  the  stone  has  worn  away 
some  of  the  lower  half  of  the  rim  and  left  the  appearance  of  half  an 
amphitheatre. 

It  is  rather  startling  to  find  this  same  idea  of  a  heel  associated  with  a 
flat  slab  of  mica  schist  10  feet  by  7 J,  and  about  2J  feet  thick,  lying  not 
far  from  Zmutt,  in  the  Zermatt  valley  {Proceedings  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  London^  8th  December  1898).     That  stone  is  called  the 
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Heidenplatte,  **the  flat  stone  of  the  heathen."  It  has  about  100 
circular  hollows  on  its  surface,  from  8  inches  to  2  inches  across,  and 
from  3  inches  to  ^  an  inch  deep.  The  tradition  in  Yalais  is  that  the 
Heidenplatte  was  the  stone  on  which  the  i)agan  orators  stood  to  address 
the  assembly  gathered  round  them,  and  that  the  rotation  of  the  orator's 
heel  produced  in  the  course  of  time  these  hollows  I  In  this  case  there  is 
no  appearance  of  the  half  amphitheatre,  for  the  surface  is  horizontal,  and 
the  weathering  affects  all  parts  alike. 

Julius  Ceesar  was  much  harassed  by  a  Graulish  tribe,  the  Salassi,  which 
occupied  the  Great  and  Little  St  Bernard.  They  or  some  neighbouring 
tribe  of  Gauls  occupied  the  Th(5odule  Pass,  on  which  many  Roman  coins 
have  l)een  found,  and  the  valleys  on  either  side  of  the  Monte  Moro 
Pass.  The  Monte  Moro  Pass  leads  down  to  Stresa,  and  the  Th^odule 
Pass  is  connected  at  its  southern  end  by  a  very  easy  way  with  Alagna 
and  the  Val  Sesia ;  thus  the  geographical  connection  of  the  Saj  di 
Gorone  and  the  Heidenplatte  is  closer  than  at  first  sight  would  appear. 
And  it  is  evident  that  there  may  well  be  a  close  connection  between  the 
pagan  rites  of  the  Gaulish  tribes  occupying  the  Alps  in  the  north  of 
Italy  and  the  pagan  rites  of  our  Celtic  ancestors  or  predecessors  who 
made  the  cup-markings  so  frequently  found  in  Scotland.  Thus  this 
coincident  tradition  about  the  connection  of  a  heel  with  cup-marking  is 
well  worth  thinking  over  carefully;  though  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  whole  subject  belongs  to  the  pre-Celtic  period,  and  that  the  tradition 
is  of  modem  invention. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  rubbing  that  there  are  not  rings  round  any  of 
the  cups.  It  may  be  added  that  I  could  not  find  any  sign  of  tool 
marks.  The  cup-marked  surface  of  the  rock  looked  weather-worn  to  a 
d^ee  which  indicated  great  antiquity ;  but  if  any  sharp  tool  had  been 
used,  there  would  have  been  marks  in  some  of  the  cups.  They  were, 
no  doubt,  produced  by  the  rapid  rotation  of  some  blunt  instrument,  of 
stone  or  even  of  hard  wood,  with  the  assistance  of  sharp  sand, 
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V. 

NOTICE  OF  A  PECULIAR  STONE  CROSS,  FOUND  ON  THE  FARM  OF 
CAIRN,  PARISH  OF  NEW  CUMNOCK,  UPPER  NITHSDALE.  By  Rkv. 
KIRKWOOD  HEWAT,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  Prkstwick. 

My  attention  having  been  called  some  time  ago  to  a  peculiarly  shaped 
stone  cross  found  on  the  farm  of  Cairn  in  Upper  Nithsdale,  I  took  the 
opportunity,  while  at  Sanquhar  recently,  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  farm,  which 
is  situated  some  9  miles  from  that  town.  The  farm  of  Cairn,  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called.  The  Cairn,  is  in  the  i)arish  of  New  Cumnock,  some 

3  miles  from  the  village  of  that  name  which  lies  to  the  north,  and  some 

4  miles  distant  from  the  village  of  Kirkconnel  which  lies  to  the  south. 
The  farmhouse  stands  high  and  overlooks  the  River  Nith.  At  a  dis- 
tance of  300  yards  from  the  steading  is  the  Iwundary  l)etween  the 
shires  of  Ayr  and  Dumfries,  the  same  boundary  wall  or  dyke  dividing 
the  parish  of  New  Cumnock  from  that  of  Kirkconnel ;  while  not  very  far 
away  on  the  other  side  of  the  Nith  the  parish  of  Auchinleck  comes  in. 
The  Cairn  farm  is  on  tlie  estate  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  and  the  present 
tenant  is  Air  James  Stevenson,  who  received  me  very  courteously  and 
gave  me  a  considerable  amount  of  information  regarding  his  discovery  of 
the  cross,  which  he  values  very  highly.  He  told  me  that  the  Marquis  of 
Bute  had  been  informed  of  the  find,  but  had  not  been  able  as  yet  to 
come  and  see  it.  He  also  told  me  that  a  gentleman  from  Carlisle  had 
recently  taken  full-sized  tracings  of  the  stone,  and  that  a  stone  mason, 
who  had  examined  it,  had  no  doubt  that  it  was  ancient  and  valuable. 

The  cross  is  not  entire.  Two  portions  have  been  found  which  may 
amount  to  one-third  of  the  cross  as  it  stood  in  its  entirety.  Mr  Steven- 
son's story  of  the  finding  of  the  pieces  is  that  about  three  years  ago  the 
little  stream,  which  flows  past  his  farm,  came  down  in  exceptionally  high 
flood,  and,  canying  away  a  considerable  amount  of  soil,  laid  bare  one  of 
the  portions  of  the  cross.  This  was  pretty  high  up  on  the  hillside.  In 
the  haugh  below,  while  some  large  stones  were  being  removed  to  make 
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way  for  the  plough,  the  other  portion  was  discovered  about  the  same 
time.  Doubtless  in  some  previous  flood  (or  in  the  same  flood)  it  had 
been  carried  down  the  stream. 

The  two  portions  of  the  cross  thus  found  are  apparently  the  base  of 
the  shaft  and  one  of  the  arms.  The  base  of  the  shaft  measures  22  inches 
in  height  by  15  inches  in  breadth  and  6 J  inches  in  thickness.  The  front 
(flg.  1)  is  ornamented  with  an  interlaced  pattern  which  has  doubtless 
extended  all  the  way  up  to  the  head  of  the  cross.  The  lower  part  of  the 
shaft  is  plain,  the  ornament  beginning  about  9  inches  from  the  bottom, 
this  part  having  been  prolxibly  sunk  in  a  socket.  The  sculpture  is  in- 
cised, the  background  of  the  panel  and  the  spaces  between  the  strands  of 
the  interlaced-work  being  merely  picked  out  with  a  pointed  tool,  and  the 
pattern  thus  left  in  semi-relief.  The  pattern  is  an  interlacement  of  two 
strands,  each  strand  duplicated  by  a  line  along  the  middle,  with  a  loop  at 
the  bottom,  and  rings  interlaced  -round  each  crossing  of  the  strands  up- 
wards. The  photograph  fails  to  show  the  pattern  of  the  reverse  face 
clearly,  but  it  seems  to  have  a  square  of  four  triangles,  made  by  double 
diagonals  interlacing  in  triangular  loops  at  the  bottom,  and  over  that  an 
interlacing  pattern  of  double  triangular  knots  facing  to  right  and  left. 
The  edges  of  the  cross-shaft  have  each  a  simple  plait  of  two  undivided 
strands  running  upwards  from  a  square-ended  loop  at  the  bottom. 

The  arm  (flg.  2)  shows  a  rope  moulding  round  the  margin  on  both 
sides,  the  obverse  and  reverse  faces  having  each  a  double  triangular  loop 
of  interlacement  of  two  strands  not  divided  along  the  middle. 

If  the  arm  and  shaft  are  parts  of  the  same  cross,  it  must  have  been  a 
cross  of  the  form  which  has  a  large  shaft  carrying  a  proportionally  small- 
sized  and  equal-armed  cross-head  of  the  sections  found. 

But  how  came  such  a  cross  to  be  in  this  part  of  the  country  ?  Tradi- 
tion says  that  a  chai)cl,  or  religious  house,  stood  where  the  larger  portion 
of  the  cross  was  found.  At  New  Cumnock,  3  miles  further  up  the  Nith, 
there  stands  the  ruins  of  a  pre-Keformation  church,  and  near  Kirkconnel, 
4  miles  further  down  the  river,  there  are  the  ruins  of  another  prc-Refor- 
mation  church.     Stuart,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Sculptured  Stories  of 
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SMtland,  figures  a  cross-slab  with  interlaced- work  found  near  Mansfield 
House,  and  the  Hnding  of  this  sculptured  croaa  at  Cnirn  shows  that  there 
were  ecclesiastical  sites  in  the  district  of  older  origin  than  even  these 
ruined  pre-Ke formation  churches.  Possibly  some  pious  monk  or  priest 
of  the  early  Clnirch,  or  some  chief  of  the  triiics  owning,'  the  land  here, 


Fig.  2.  Aria  of  Cross  founil  at  Cairn,  Nvw  Cumaock.     (From  ■  photograph  hy 
Mr  J.  Mack  Wilson.) 

may  have  set  up  the  cross  to  mark  a  spot  sjiecially  sacred,  or  to  mark 
the  boundary  of  church  lands,  or  the  limits  of  a  sanctuary  girth.  But 
without  theorising  any  further,  we  may  conclude  that  these  carved  stones 
have  coiue  down  from  a  far  remote  past  of  which  we  have  now  no  other 
record. 
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Monday,  9th  April  1900. 
Mr  THOMAS  EOSS  in  the  Chair. 

A  Ballot  having  been  taken,  the  following  Gentlemen  were  duly 
elected  Fellows  : — 

George  Macdonald,  M.A.,  41  Lily  bank  Gardens,  Glafigow. 
Andrew  Thomson,  GlendinniDg  Terrace,  Galashiels. 

The  foUowing  Donations  to  the  Museum  and  Library  were  laid  on 
the  table,  and  thanks  voted  to  the  Donors : — 

(1)  By  Rev.  J.  B.  Mackenzie,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  Kenmore. 

Large  and  finely-shaped  Axe  of  Greenstone,  11^  inches  in  length, 
found  among  ruins  at  Riskbuie,  Colonsay,  in  1864.  [See  the  subsequent 
Communication  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Mackenzie.] 

(2)  By  James  Bruce,  W.S.,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

Perforated  Hammer  of  greenstone,  3J  inches  in  length  by  1  j  inches 
in  breadth  and  1 J  inches  in  thickness,  from  Bisset  ^loss,  Forgue,  Aber- 
deenshire.    Pair  of  Barnacles,  from  Aberdeenshire. 

(3)  By  the  Hon.  Hew  Hamilton  Dalrymple,  Vice-President, 

Portion  of  an  Encaustic  Tile,  with  horsemen  in  relief,  from  the 
Dormitory,  Glenluce  Abbey. 

(4)  By  Rev.  George  C.  Baxter,  F.S.A  Scot. 

Cui>-markcd  Stone,  from  (Tallowhill,  Cargill,  Perthshire.  This  fine 
specimen  of  a  cup-marked  stone  has  been  described  and  figured  by  Rev. 
Mr  Baxter  in  the  Proceedings^  vol.  xxxi.  p.  290. 

(5)  By  the  Executors  of  Dr  Joseph  Stevens. 

Parochial  History  of  St  ^Mary  Bourne,  Hants.  By  Joseph  Stevens. 
Imp.  8vo;  1888. 
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(6)  By  the  Nordiska  Musbbt,  Stockholm. 
Publications  of  the  Nordiska  Museet,  1895-98. 

(7)  By  the  Authorities  of  the  Museum,  Sarajevo. 

Wissenschaftliche  Mittheilungen  aiis  Bosnien  uiid  der  Herzegovina, 
Vols,  i.-vi. 

(8)  By  Mrs  Balfour,  Balfour  Castle,  Shapinsay. 

Ancient  Orkney  Melodies.  Collected  by  Col.  David  Balfour,  of 
Balfour.     4to ;  1885. 

(9)  By  Messrs  Johnston  <fe  Greig,  the  Publishers. 
Shetland  Folklore.     By  John  Spence.     8vo;  Lerwick,  1899. 

(10)  By  F.  C.  Eeles,  the  Author. 

Reservation  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  in  the  Scottish  Church.  4to ; 
1899. 

(11)  By  the  Hon.  John  Abercromby,  Vice-President. 

Catalogue  of  Antiquities  in  the  Museum  at  Devizes.  Part  I.  8vo ; 
1896. 

(12)  By  the  Lord  Provost,  Maoistrates,  and  Council. 
City  of  Edinburgh  Old  Account*?,  vols.  i.  and  ii.     4to ;  1 899. 

(13)  By  D.  Fraskr  Harris,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  the  Author. 
St  Cecilia's  Hall  in  the  Niddry  Wynd.     8vo ;  1899. 

(14)  By  Rev.  David  Imrie,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  the  Author. 

List  of  over  500  Books,  Pampldets,  etc.,  printed  in  Dunfermline  from 
1729  to  1894,  now  in  the  Library  of  the  Dunfermline  ArchsDological 
Society.     12mo  ;  1894. 

VOL.  XXXIV.  u 
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(15)  By  the  Keeper  of  the  Records  of  Scotland. 

The  Accounts  of  the  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii. 
Edited  by  Sir  James  Balfour  Paul,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  Lyon  King-of-Amis. 

There  were  Exhibited  : — 

(1)  By   the   Most   Hon.    The   Marquis   of    Bute,    K.T.,   LKD., 

F.S.A.  Scot. 

A  Collection  of  Carved  Stones  and  other  Objects  found  in  excavations 
at  St  Blane's  Church,  Bute,  with  Illustrative  Plans  and  Drawings.  By 
R.  W.  ScHULTZ.  [See  the  su])8equent  Communications  by  Dr  Joseph 
Anderson.] 

(2)  By  Mr  William  Dunn,  through  Rev.  J.  B.  Mackenzie,  Ken- 

more,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

Small  Stone  Cup,  2^  inches  in  diameter  by  IJ  inches  in  depth,  with 
remains  of  the  handle  at  one  side,  ornamented  with  horizontal  lines 
round  the  circumference,  and  short  vertical  lines  on  the  lip  and  the 
rounded  edge  of  the  bottom.  It  was  found  on  the  top  of  Schihallion 
in  1899,  and  is  the  property  of  Mr  Dunn,  factor  to  the  Marquis  of 
Breadalbano.     [See  the  subsequent  I^aper  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Mackenzie.] 

The  following  Communications  were  read  : — 
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I. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  A  COLLECTION  OF  OBJECTS  FOUND  IN  EXCAVATIONS 
AT  ST  BLANE'S  CHURCH,  BUTE,  EXHIBITED  BY  THE  MARQUIS 
OF  BUTE.  By  JOSEPH  ANDERSON  LL.D.,  Assistant  Secretary  and 
Keeper  of  the  Museum. 

St  Blane's  Church,  in  the  parish  of  Kingarth,  Bute,  is  now  a  roofless 
ruin,  consisting  of  nave  and  chancel,  mostly  of  *  Norman '  work,  but  partly 
of  inferior  masonry  and  rubble  work,  which  has  been  supposed  by  some 
writers  to  be  the  remains  of  an  older  and  ruder  edifice,  but  is  considered  by 
Macgibbon  and  Ross  to  be  due  to  a  later  reconstruction.^  St  Blane,  the 
nephew  of  St  Cathan  of  Kilchattan,  and  a  contemporary  of  St  Columba,  is 
chronicled  in  the  Irish  Calendars  as  of  Cengaradh  (Kingarth)  in  Bute,  jvnd 
the  founder  of  the  ecclesiastical  settlement  which  bore  his  name  there. 

In  1896,  in  consequence  of  the  serious  disintegration  of  the  building. 
Lord  Bute  gave  instructions  to  Robert  "Weir  Schultz,  Architect,  to  have 
the  walls  thoroughly  examined  and  repaired.  Some  parts  were  so  unsafe 
that  the  only  course  possible  was  to  take  them  down  stone  by  stone  and 
rebuild  them.  In  doing  so  some  sculptured  stones  were  found  to  have 
been  used  in  the  foundations  of  the  so-called  *  Norman '  work ;  and  these 
were  taken  out  and  preserved. 

Wliile  the  work  at  the  church  was  in  progress  the  attention  of  Lord 
Bute  was  drawn  by  Mr  Schultz  to  the  remains  of  the  thick  wall  of  en- 
closure of  the  precinct,  locally  known  as  *The  Causeway,'  and  it  was 
resolved  to  try  to  trace  it  right  round.  On  the  south  side  no  traces  of  it 
were  visible,  and  in  digging  trenches  to  discover  the  line  of  the  wall,  the 
remains  of  a  series  of  foundations  of  early  dwellings  were  discovered,  ex- 
tending over  a  considerable  area  south  of  the  churchyard  and  inside  the 
enclosing  wall  of  the  precinct.     During  the  summer  a  considerable  por- 

^  See  Mr  Galloway's  account  of  St  Blane's  Church  in  the  ArcJiccoloffia  Scotica, 
vol.  v.  p.  317  ;  Bute  in  the  Olden  Time,  by  Rev.  J.  King  Hewison,  vol.  i.  p.  182 ; 
and  Macgibbon  &  Ross's  Ecclemastiatl  Architecture  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  295. 
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tion  of  the  site  was  uncovered  and  tlie  various  objects  which  were  found 
are  now  described  and  illustrated.  At  the  close  of  the  season  the  work 
was  stopped,  and  the  foundations  again  covered  over.  Lord  Bute  had 
intended  to  examine  the  excavations  and  eventually  to  explore  the  whole 
site,  but  nothing  further  has  been  done. 

The  remains  indicate  that  in  all  probability  the  original  site  has  not 
been  changed.  About  50  yards  to  the  west  of  the  church,  a  line  of  cliflf 
forming  one  side  of  the  little  valley  runs  nearly  north  and  south,  and 
along  its  base  is  an  irregular  talus  of  rocky  fragments,  mixed  up  witli 
wliich  are  here  and  there  remains  of  rude  dry-built  walling,  apparently 
forming  parts  of  roughly  constructed  chambers  of  irregular  circular  and 
oblong  forms.  Nearly  100  yards  to  the  north-west,  and  close  under  the 
shelter  of  the  cliff,  is  a  larger  dry-built  structure  much  more  solidly  and 
regularly  built,  consisting  of  a  wall  about  9  feet  thick,  enclosing  an 
approximately  circular  area  of  about  30  feet  in  diameter.  The  wall  is  still 
complete  in  its  inner  circumference,  rising  to  a  height  of  from  2  or  3 
feet  to  nearly  10  feet  at  the  highest  part,  and  showing  an  entrance  at  the 
south-east  side  nearly  4  feet  wide  at  tlie  outside,  narrowing  slightly 
towards  the  inner  side.  A  massive  dry-built  wall  about  4  to  5  feet  thick 
encloses  the  precinct,  including  the  church  and  churchyard  as  well  as 
the  remains  of  dry-built  constructions,  and  a  considerable  area  around  the 
whole  group.  Starting  from  the  cliff  a  few  yards  to  the  north  of  the 
circular  structure,  the  enclosing  wall  keeps  well  out  to  the  eastward  of 
the  church  till  the  space  enclosed  between  it  and  the  cliff  reaches  about 
150  yards  in  width,  and  then  bends  round  to  the  south  till  it  comes 
towards  the  cliff  again,  at  a  distance  of  fully  200  yards  to  the  south  of 
the  circular  structure.  The  area  enclosed  is  thus  approximately  half  of  an 
oval  of  200  yards  by  150  yards  bounded  lengthways  by  the  line  of  the  cliff, 
having  the  circular  structure  at  the  northern  end,  the  church  and 
churchyard  near  the  middle,  and  to  the  south  of  the  churchyard  a  space 
apparently  unoccupied.  It  was  in  this  space  between  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  cliurchyard  and  the  line  of  the  enclosing  wall  that  the 
principal  part  of  the  excavation  was  made. 
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The  following  is  a  detailed  description  of  the  objects  found  : — 

Ovoid  Pebble  of  quartzite,  4  inches  in  length  by  1|  inches  in  breadth, 
and  about  1  inch  in  thickness,  bearing  marks  of  use  at  one  end  as  a 
hammer-stone,  and  highly  polished  by  use  as  a  burnisher  on  one  of  its 
flatter  faces. 

Oblong  semi-ovoid  Pebble  (fig.  1),  of  a  reddish  coloured  clay-stone,  4 
inches  in  length  by  1^  inches  in  breadth,  and  f  inch  in  thickness, 
flattened  on  one  side  by  use  as  a  burnisher. 

Oblong  quadrangular  Whetstone  or  Burnisher  of  quartzite  (fig.  2),  4^ 
inches  in  length  by  1^  inches  in  breadth,  by  1  inch  in  thickness,  the 
ends  bevelled  off",  the  surfaces  highly  jwlished  by  use. 

Oblong  quadrangular  Whetstone  of  silicious  sandstone  (fig.  3),  5  inches 
in  length  by  IJ  inches  in  breadth,  and  J  inch  in  tliickness,  worn 
flat  on  one  face  by  use. 

Oblong  quadrangular  Whetstone  or  Burnisher  of  hard  micaceous  clay- 
stone  (fig.  4),  5^  inches  in  length  by  1  inch  in  breadth,  and  ^  inch 
in  thickness  in  the  middle  of  its  length,  tapering  to  both  ends,  and 
pierced  at  one  end  for  suspension. 

Oblong  ovally  rounded  Pebble  of  greywacke  (fig.  5),  3|  inches  in 
length  by  J  inch  in  breadth,  and  |  inch  in  thickness,  slightly  polished 
on  one  face  by  use. 

Oblong  quadrangular  Whetstone  or  Burnisher  of  hard  micaceous 
claystone  (fig.  6),  2|  inches  in  length  by  |  inch  in  breadth,  and  J  inch 
in  thickness  in  the  middle  of  its  length,  and  taj)ering  slightly  to  both 
ends.     On  one  side  there  is  a  groove  as  if  by  sharpening  a  wire  or  pin. 

Broken  portion  of  an  oblong  quadrangular  Whetstone  of  hard 
micaceous  claystone,  2  inches  in  length  by  1  inch  in  breadth,  and  | 
inch  in  thickness,  highly  polished  on  all  sides  by  use,  and  having  at  one 
end  the  commencement  of  a  hole  for  suspension. 

Broken  portion  of  an  oblong  quadrangular  Whetstone  of  silicious 
sandstone,  2  inches  in  length  by  2  inches  in  breadth,  and  \\  inches  in 
thickness,  highly  polished  on  all  four  sides  by  use. 

Portion  of  a  Polishing  Slab  of  red  sandstone,  5  inches  in  length  by 
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3 J  inches  in  breadth,  and  1 J  inches  in  tliickness,  with  three  grooves 
less  than  J  inch  in  width  and  depth  on  its  upper  surface  made  by  point- 
sharpening. 

Whorl  of  steatitic  stone,  IJ  inches  in  diameter,  and  |  inch  in  depth, 
with  a  central  hole  for  the  spindle,  \  inch  in  diameter. 

Portion  of  a  Mould  of  sandstone,  measuring  2  inches  in  length  by  1  f 
inches  in  breadth,  and  1  inch  in  thickness,  having  on  one  face  part  of 
a  mould  for  ingots,  ^  inch  in  width,  and  J  inch  in  depth,  and  on  the 
other  face  two  moulds  for  circular  objects,  partly  broken  away. 

Portion  of  an  Armlet  of  jet,  about  2  J  inches  in  diameter,  the  interior 
surface  flattened,  the  exterior  rounded. 

Portion  of  a  roughly-shaped  and  flattened  Ring  of  shale  or  cannel 
coal,  apparently  in  course  of  being  made  into  an  armlet. 

Five  portions  of  similar  roughly-shaped  and  flattened  Rings  of  shale 
or  cannel  coal,  varying  from  1  inch  to  J  inch  in  the  width  of  the 
band  of  the  ring,  and  apparently  in  course  of  being  made  into  armlets. 

A  complete  Ring  of  shale  or  cannel  coal,  3  J  inches  in  diameter,  and 
J  inch  in  thickness,  flattened  on  both  faces,  and  roughly  rounded  on 
the  outside  edge,  having  also  a  perforation  1^  inches  in  diameter, 
roughly  cut  through  the  centre  from  both  lines,  with  an  incised  line  cut 
round  it  at  a  distance  of  ^  inch,  so  as  to  extend  the  aperture  to  a 
diameter  of  2  inches,  thus  indicating  the  mode  in  which  these  armlets 
were  fashioned  out  of  the  rough  shale. 

Piece  of  rough  shale,  unshaped,  but  with  a  circular  button-like  piece, 
1 J  inches  diameter,  and  nearly  J  inch  in  thickness  scooped  out  of  the 
centre,  and  a  circular  hole  bored  in  the  middle  of  the  scooped  out  hollow, 
apparently  in  process  of  formation  into  an  armlet. 

Two  of  the  irregularly  rounded  button- shaped  pieces,  scooped  from 
pieces  of  shale  like  the  one  last  described. 

Small  Ring  of  shale,  1 J  inches  in  diameter,  and  ^  inch  in  thickness, 
with  a  central  perforation  |  inch  in  diameter. 

Thin  splinter  of  shale,  nearly  1  f  inches  square,  with  an  incised  cross 
on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  letters  D  A  (see  figs.  7  and  8). 
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Triangular  portion  of  slate,  5  inches  in  length  by  3  inches  in  breadth, 
covered  on  lx)th  sides  with  rudely  scratched  scrolls.  On  one  side  there 
are  also  a  number  of  letters  in  old  Irish  script.     (See  figs.  9  and  10.) 

Piece  of  slate  (fig.  11),  measuring  5  J  inches  by  4  inches,  having  rudely 
scratched  on  one  side  a  num])er  of  letters  in  old  Irish  script. 

Piece  of  slate,  having  a  peg  hole  through  it,  and  one  edge  trimmed, 
and  on  one  side,  between  the  peg  hole  and  the  upper  margin,  a  pattern 
of  Celtic  knot-work^  rudely  scratched  in  the  surface  (see  fig.  12). 

Piece  of  slate  of  triangular  form,  4J  inches  in  length  by  3  inches  in 
greatest  breadth,  having  on  one  side  a  small  square  panel  of  Celtic 
knot-work,  and  alongside  of  it  a  letter  or  monogram  with  one  leg 
lengthened,  and  terminating  in  a  beast's  head  (see  fig.  13). 

Piece  of  slate  of  irregular  form,  3  inches  in  length  by  2  inches  in 
breadth,  with  a  figure  of  an  animal  rudely  scratched  on  one  side  (see 

fig.  14). 

Piece  of  slate  of  irregular  form,  7  inches  in  length  by  3  inches  in 

greatest  breadth,  having  on  one  side  the  rudely  scratched  figure  of  a 

running  dog  (?),  and  on  the  other  side  a  sUig  hunt,  with  a  single  dog 

following  the  stag  (see  figs.  15  and  16). 

A  roofing  slate,  entire,  of  coarser  texture  than  the  foregoing  fragments, 
measuring  13  inches  by  5  inches,  and  i  inch  in  thickness,  with  a  peg 
hole  I  inch  in  diameter  in  the  middle  of  the  ])readth,  and  2  inches 
from  the  top  of  the  slate.  A  series  of  19  lines  radiate  from  the  hole  at 
irregular  distances,  meeting  an  arc  of  a  circle  on  the  lower  part  about 
3  inches  from  the  hole. 

Piece  of  a  circular  Grindstone  of  red  sandstone,  8  inches  along  the 

*  There  is  in  tlie  British  Museiini  a  **flat  piece  of  slate  of  irregular  form  found 
about  1830  at  Eilaloe,  Limerick,  daring  excavations  for  a  public  work.  On  both 
sides  were  sculptured  intricate  interlaced  patterns,  consisting  of  animals  and  other 
omaiiients,  in  the  style  which  prevailed  in  Ireland  during  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries."  It  was  supposed  to  have  been  used  by  some  sculptor  or  metal  worker  to 
trace  out  patterns  which  he  intended  to  execute.  Proc.  of  the  Soc.  Ant,  London^ 
vol.  iv.  (1858)  p.  171.  See  also  a  similar  piece  of  slate,  with  interlaced  patterns 
and  rude  spirals,  found  in  a  crannog  near  Clones.  Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Ireland^  vol.  xxx.  p.  210. 


Fig.  13. 
Pieces  of  Slikti;  with  iiiciecii 


and  stag  huDt.     (i.) 
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curve,  5  inches  in  diameter,  and  3  inches  thick,  which  has  been  much 
used  for  grinding  and  point-sharpening. 

Quadrangular  piece  of  sandstone,  5  inches  in  length  by  4  inches  in 
breadth,  by  2  J  inches  in  thickness,  the  edges  much  grooved  by  point- 
sharpening. 

Portions  of  a  large  Vessel  of  reddish  pottery,  6  inches  in  diameter, 


Fig.  17.  Portion  of  Cross-shaft  of  sandstoue.     (J.) 
the  sides  almost  cylindrical,  and  covered  inside  and  out   ».n*th  a  black 
glaze.     One  portion   shows  a  part  of  the  lip.     It  has  a  heavy  double 
moulding  1  inch  in  depth,  and  a  flat  brim  fully  1  inch  in  width,  whicl. 
shows  the  brick-like  colour  and  texture  of  the  paste. 

Portions  of  Water-jars  of  reddish  ware  with  a  greenish  glaze ;  of  two 
small  Crucibles ;  and  of  horns  of  the  red  deer  and  roe  deer. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  sculptured  stones  at  St  Blane's,  of 
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which  drawingB  were  also  exhibited.  Those  represented  in  figs.  17,  18, 
25,  26,  27,  and  29  were  found  during  the  repairs  on  the  church.  The 
others  were  previously  known. 

Portion  of  Cross-shaft  of  red  sandstone  (fig.  17),  9  inches  in  length  by 
4J  inches  in  breadth,  and  2  inches  in  thickness,  having  on  both  faces  a 
pattern  of  interlaced  work.     Found  in  the  north  wall  of  the  church. 

Portions  of  Cross-shaft  of  sandstone  (fig.  18),  2  feet  2  inches  in  length 
by  11 J  inches  in  width,  having  on  one  side  an  angular  pattern  of  inter- 
laced w^ork  of  four  strands  ending  in  circular  loops.  Found  in  the 
north  wall  of  the  church. 

Grave-slab  (fig.  19),  6  feet  10  inches  in  length  by  2  feet  10  inches  in 
breadth,  bearing  on  the  upper  part  a  cross  formed  of  interlinked  oval 
rings,  with  terminals  of  Stafford-knots,  and  a  central  boss  with  four 
smaller  bosses  in  the  interstices. 

Headstone  (fig.  20),  being  a  cross  with  plain  shaft  and  a  circular  head, 
the  cross-form  defined  by  four  oval  sinkings. 

Three  circular  Cross-heads  (figs.  21,  22,  and  23)  wanting  shafts,  the 
cross-form  defined  l)y  four  oval  sinkings. 

Cross-head  of  circular  form,  showing  part  of  the  shaft,  the  cross-shape 
resembling  a  wlieel  with  four  spokes  (fig.  24),  and  having  a  diamond- 
shaped  boss  in  the  centre. 

Portion  of  Slab,  2  feet  6  inches  in  length  by  1 3  inches  in  breadth 
(fig.  25),  having  on  one  side  a  plain  Latin  Cross  with  double  incised 
outlines.     Found  in  the  north  wall  of  the  church. 

Portion,  probably  of  the  shaft  of  a  cross,  1  foot  8  inches  in  length  by 
13  inches  in  breadth,  having  on  one  side  (fig.  26)  a  man  on  horseback, 
and  on  the  other  (fig.  27)  a  rude  figure  of  a  man  armed  with  a  short 
sword,  and  having  in  his  right  hand  a  spear,  and  in  the  left  a  small 
circular  target  or  shield.     Found  in  the  north  wall  of  the  church. 

Grave- slab  (fig.  28),  3  feet  8  inches  in  length,  12  inches  in  breadth  at 
the  head,  tapering  to  9  inches  at  the  foot,  having  a  defaced  panel  in  the 
middle,  with  a  pair  of  shears  at  one  side,  and  two  panels  at  the  ends  with 
oval  rings  intersecting  diagonally. 
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Fig.  29. 


Fig.  30. 
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Fig.  31. 


Sculptured  Stones  at  St  Blane's  Ohurch,  Bute.     From  drawings  by  Mr  Pechell, 

supplied  by  Mr  R.  W.  Schultz. 
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Large  Grave-slab,  broken  across  the  middle,  5  feet  in  length  by  1  foot 
3  inches  in  breacith  at  the  ends,  having  circles  of  6  inches  diameter  at 
each  of  the  four  cornera.  The  surface  of  the  slab  (fig.  29)  is  divided 
into  three  panels.  In  the  upper  panel  is  a  Celtic  Cross  incised,  having 
a  circle  connecting  the  arms,  shaft,  and  summit ;  on  either  .side  of  the 
shaft  the  space  under  the  arms  is  filled  with  lines,  >yhich  seem  to  be 
intended  to  outline  a  pattern  of  angular  interlaced  work,  though  the 
strands  do  not  interlace.  In  the  middle  panel  there  is  a  suggestion  of 
a  pattern  of  fretwork.  The  lower  panel  is  divided  into  four  quarters, 
in  three  of  which  the  ornament  is  defaced,  while  the  fourth  shows  two 
oblong  and  pointed  rings  forming  a  diagonal  interlacement.  In  the 
space  between  the  circles  at  top  and  bottom  of  the  slab  are  plain 
incised  crosses  of  simple  short  lines,  the  one  crossing  obliquely  and  the 
other  vertically. 

Portion  of  a  Slab  (fig.  30),  2  feet  7  inches  in  length  by  lOJ  inches  in 
breadth,  having  in  a  panel  on  the  upper  part  a  figure  of  a  horseman  with 
a  helmet  and  spear,  the  point  of  the  spear  appearing  between  the  horse's 
fore  legs.  A  partially  defaced  figure,  suggestive,  perhaps,  of  a  bird  in 
flight,  appears  before  the  face  of  the  horseman.  Underneath  is  another 
panel,  filled  with  diagonal  chequers  with  a  dot  in  the  centre  of  each. 

Portion  of  a  Cross-shaft  with  semicircular  hollows  at  the  intersections 
(fig.  31),  the  arms  and  summit  brokeh  away,  a  boss  in  the  centre  of  the 
uj^per  part,  a  marginal  border  of  lines  crossing  each  other  diagonally,  and 
on  the  lower  part  the  figure  of  a  nondescript  animal,  with  defaced  figures 
over  it. 

Grave-slab  (fig.  32),  6  feet  4  inches  in  lengtli  by  25  inches  in  breadth 
at  the  top,  and  22  inches  at  the  foot,  having  in  the  upper  part  a  i^inel 
18  inches  square,  sub-divided  into  four  squares,  in  each  of  which  are 
two  oval  interlinked  rings,  placed  diagonally  with  a  dianiond-shapeil  boss 
in  the  centre. 

Grave-slab  (fig.  33),  4  feet  in  length  l)y  21  inches  in  width,  with  the 
figure  of  a  broad-bladed  sword  30  inches  in  length,  with  straight  'cross- 
guard  and  globular  pommel. 
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Grave-slab  (fig.  31),  5  feet  10  inches  in  lengtli,  but  imperfect  at  the 
lower  end,  11  inches  in  width  at  the  head,  tai>ering  to  9  inches  at  the 
foot,  the  edges  bevelled  and  ornamented  with  a  clievrony  runoing 
pattern,  ou  the  lower  part  a  sr|uare  figure  with  triangular  ornament 
round  the  margin,  over  that  a  pair  of  shears,  and  over  that,  occupying 
four-fifths  of  the  length  of  the  stone,  a  stem  with  alternating  branches 
all  set  at  the  same  angle  and  each  terminating  in  a  quadrilobate  leaf. 
Over  this  branching  stem  is  a  circular  interlacement  of  four  oval  rings 
with  a  geometrical  quatre-foil,  the  whole  forming  a  symbolic  cross  with 
a  circular  head,  in  the  manner  frequently  seen  on  the  grave-slabe  of  the 
West  H^;hIandB  of  13th  century  or  later. 


Fix.  80-  BooIc'cImp  or  Brass. 

Grave-slab  (fig.  38),  6  feet  4  inches  in  length  by  1  foot  9  inches  in 
breadth  at  the  top,  and  I  foot  6  inches  at  the  foot,  having. in  the  upper 
part  a  panel  16  inches  square,  sub-divided  into  four  squares  like  the  last, 
in  each  of  which  are  two  oval  interlinked  rings  placed  diagonally,  with  a 
diamond-shaped  boss  in  the  centre.  The  reat  of  the  stone  seema  to  have 
been  covered  with  foliaceous  ornamentation. 

Not  the  least  interesting  among  the  many  relics  recovered  during  the 
progress  of  tlie  excavations  is  the  book-clasp  of  brass,  here  ligured 
(fig.  36)  of  the  actual  size.  It  mcasurea  Ijj  inches  in  length  liy  ^  inches 
in  breadth,  thus  indicutuig  a  volume  of  considerable  thickiieBs.    The 
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ornamentation,  which  consists  of  a  scroll  of  foliage,  prettily  arranged, 
with  an  oval  in  the  centre  enclosing  a  peculiarly  shaped  cross  fitcheSy 
seems  to  indicate  a  date  somewhat  later  than  the  majority  of  the  other 
articles  found. 


II. 

NOTES  ON  SOME  CUPMARKED  STONES  AND  ROCKS  NEAR  KENMORE, 
AND  THEIR  FOLK-LORE.  By  Rbv.  J.  B.  MACKENZIE,  F.S.A.Scot., 
Kenmors. 

In  the  Proceedings  (vol.  xxix.  p.  94),  I  have  described  a  remarkable 
cup-  and  ring-marked  boulder  discovered  in  1894,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill- 
side of  the  Braes  of  Balloch,  a  little  more  than  1000  feet  above  sea- 
level,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  house  at  Tombuie. 
Its  precise  situation  is  about  100  yards  to  the  south  of  the  fence  which 
separates  the  arable  land  from  that  portion  which  was  partly  arable, 
but  mostly  moorland  pasture,  and  within  a  few  yards  of  the  old  road 
from  the  arable  land  to  the  hill.  The  boulder,  which  is  about  4  feet  in 
length,  and  the  same  in  breadth,  is  of  a  hard,  coarse  schist,  presenting 
a  fairly  level  surface,  which  is  almost  completely  covered  with  boldly 
marked  sculpturings  of  concentric  circles  surrounding  small  central  cups. 
The  manner  in  which  they  have  been  pecked  out  by  a  pointed  instrument 
is  clearly  visible  even  in  the  small-sized  photograph,  of  which  a  reproduc- 
tion is  here  given  (fig.  1)  from  the  previous  volume  of  the  Proeeedinga. 

Since  then  I  have  frequently  visited  the  site  of  the  boulder,  and 
examined  its  neighbourhood,  because  I  felt  sure  that  it  must  be  associ- 
ated with  something  older  if  I  could  but  light  upon  it ;  but  it  was  only 
this  summer  that  I  found  at  least  a  portion  of  what  I  expected.  Not 
far  from  the  boulder,  on  the  top  of  a  knoll,  the  rock  comes  to  the  surface, 
and  here  I  found  two  rows  of  cups  of  the  ordinary  plain  pattern  (fig.  2), 
deep,  large,  and  well  marked,  but  without  enclosing  circles.  It  was  only 
by  peeling  off  the  turf  which  had  almost  covered  the  flat  rock  surface 
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.  BaiiUer  witli  cuj)-  aoil  rLnf;-n»rkiu{0,  on  Dra^  of  Balloch. 
From  a  photograph  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Mackenzie. 


Tig.  2.  Two  rows  of  cups  in  a  roek-surrace  on  Ernes  of  Balloch. 
From  a  photograph  Iiy  Rev.  .T,  B.  tiackeuzic. 
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that  I  came  upon  them.  In  the  one  row  tliere  are  four  cups,  and  in  the 
other  five.  From  tliese  cups  the  sculptured  boulder  is  distiint  80  feet 
to  the  south-west,  and  the  ruin  of  a  beehive-sliaped  building  300  feet 
south.  Th<5  latter  is  not  nearly  so  i>erfect  as  when  I  first  saw  it.  The 
rabbits  have  taken  up  their  abode  among  the  rubbish,  and  in  digging 
them  out  many  of  the  stones  have  l>een  displaced  from  their  former  and 
apparently  original  position. 

These  rock  cups  appear  decideilly  more  ancient  than  anything  on  the 
l)oulder  which  I  have  previously  described.  The  sculpture  on  its  upper 
I)ortion  seems  more  archaic  in  character  than  those  further  down,  while 
lowest  of  all,  and  apparently  unconnected  with  what  is  above,  there  is 
a  symbol  which  is  often  introduced  among  sculptures  of  the  Christian 
periotl.  The  work  done  on  the  lower  half  of  the  stone  is  almost  as  fresh 
as  when  newly  executed,  and  shows  quite  distinctly  the  marks  of  the 
tool  used.  A  tool  like  the  modern  granite  pick  would  leave  marks  of 
a  similar  kind.  This  portion  is  thus  distinct,  because  soon  after  it  was 
finished  it  got  covered  up  by  the  soil  as  it  is  now.  One  cannot  look  at 
it  without  asking  oneself :  How  came  it  about  that  this  laborious  work 
is  no  sooner  finished  than  it  is  abandoned  ?  War  or  some  such  catas- 
trophe dispersing  the  tribe  may  have  been  the  cause ;  but  I  rather  incline 
to  the  opinion  that  it  was  the  advent  of  Christianity  which  led  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  old  high  place,  and  to  the  building,  in  its  stead,  of 
a  Christian  church  on  Sybilla's  Isle  in  the  lake  below.  The  old  high 
place  is  now  lonely  enough  on  the  edge  of  the  heathery  moor,  but  it 
was  not  so  in  even  comparatively  modern  times.  On  all  sides  you  see 
the  ruins  of  hamlets  and  wide  traces  of  former  cultivation.  Then,  also, 
till  quite  recent  times,  the  main  road  from  Crieff  to  the  far  highlands 
passed  it  closely  by.^  After  this  the  old  road  went  on  past  the  circles  of 
upright  stones   at   Croftmorag,*-   and   at   that   point    entered    what    is 

*  It  is  fioin  thin  spot  that  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  makes  the 
Glover  get  liis  first  view  of  Loch  Tay. 

^  These  are  figured  at  p.  856  of  vol.  xxiii.  of  the  Proceedings.  Most  likely  they 
are  moDnmeotal,  but  do  one  can  say,  till  the  spade  is  freely  used  in  its  exploration. 
The  name  means  the  Croft  of  the  little  princess,  and  points  that  way. 
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now  tlie  park  of  Taymouth  Castle,  and  crossed  the  Tay  at  tlie  ferry 
of  Muttonhole,  a  little  above  the  present  New  Hall  Bridge.  Further 
on,  it  passed  another  group  of  standing  stones,  five  of  which  are  still 
erect,  before  it  crossed  the  Lyon  and  merged  into  the  present  highway. 

But  to  return  to  our  high  place,  not  only  is  it  central  among  the 
mountains  of  the  district,  but  it  was  the  centre  rqund  which  the  native 
spirits  of  the  old  mythology  grouped.  The  only  one  of  the  seven  chief 
ones  whose  place  of  abode  is  not  in  full  view  is  "  Kelpidh,"  called  "  Kel- 
pidh  an  sput "  (Kelpie  of  the  waterfall),  and  it  is  just  round  the  comer. 
Kelpidh  was  the  spirit  of  the  raging  flood,  and  when  things  were  going 
quietly  abode  among  the  waterfalls  of  the  Moness  Bum,  issuing  forth 
in  gleeful  triumph  when  the  floods  were  high,  and  sweeping  away  flocks 
and  crops  and  the  abodes  of  men — if  themselves,  so  much  the  better. 
She  was  not  truly  malevolent,  only  glad  when  her  work  was 
prospering. 

The  next  spirit  was  "  Brounaidh  an  eilan  "  (Brownie  of  the  Island). 
In  some  parts  of  the  country  he  is  more  commonly  known  as  "  Ourisk." 
His  passion  was  for  work,  and  it  was  always  much  easier  to  set  him 
agoing  than  to  stop  him.  Any  work  which  seemed  of  human  origin, 
•yet  which  appeared  altogether  too  stupendous  for  mere  human 
labour  to  effect,  was  ascribed  to  him.  Here  he  is  located  on  Sybilla's 
Isle.i 

The  next  spirit  was  "  Lorg  luath  na  Leitir  "  (swift  footprint  of  the 
Leitir).      Leitir  is  the  name  of   the  wind-swept  slope  of  Drummond 

^  This  island,  on  which  there  are  the  ruins  of  the  well-known  monastery,  is  about 
100  yards  from  the  shore  of  the  lake.  When  the  lake  is  at  its  lowest  this  channel 
is  not  more  than  about  a  foot  deep.  The  island  is  on  the  outer  edge  of  a  sandbank, 
and  about  an  acre  in  extent.  About  fifteen  years  ago,  a  large  portion  of  the  island 
was  levelled  and  cleared  of  nibbish.  The  workmen  having  slightly  raiscalculated  their 
level,  opened  up  two  or  three  pits  down  to  the  level  of  the  lake,  filling  them  up  with 
stones  and  using  the  soil  for  surfacing.  I  was  often  on  the  spot  and  saw  that  they 
nowhere  came  to  any  natural  layer  of  gravel  or  sand  :  all  was  artificial.  From  this 
I  felt  satisfied  that  the  whole  island  was  artificial,  probably  at  first  only  a  lake- 
dwelling  of  the  ordinary  type,  but  extended  from  time  to  time  as  it  grew  in  import- 
ance and  more  space  was  required.  In  locating  "Brounaidh"  here  there  seems  to 
be  preserved  a  tradition  of  its  artificial  character. 
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facing  the  island  and  the  lake.  Here  was  the  special  home  of  the 
wind. 

The  next  spirit  was  "  Trusdar  Fhartingall "  (the  rascal  of  Fortingall). 
This  spirit  is  our  modern  devil,  and  why  he  is  located  at  Fortingall  T 
have  never  heard. ^ 

The  next  spirit  is  "  Paterlan  na  Fhearnan "  (Paterlan  of  Feaman). 
His  special  abode  was  Alt  Phaderlidh,  a  wild  mountain  stream  a  little 
to  the  west  of  Feaman.  I  have  never  been  able  to  ascertain  what  were 
his  characteristics  beyond  having  some  connection  with  rain  and  snow. 
Neither  can  I  make  out  his  identity  with  any  of  the  ordinary  spirits  of 
mythology. 

The  next  spirit  was  "  Sligeachan  a  Bhlarmhoir  "  (Scales  of  Blairmore). 
His  abode  was  among  the  waterfalls  (near  the  lake  on  the  farm  of  Blair- 
more), on  a  stream  which  issues  full  grown  from  a  rock  half-way  up  Ben 
Lawers,  and  rushes  straight  and  foaming  to  the  lake  beneath.  He  was 
undoubtedly  the  Dragon  of  mythology  and  exercised  the  usual  functions 
of  a  dragon.2 

The  seventh  and  last  was  Fuadh  Corry  nan  ghaimlme  (hatred  of  the 
corry  of  the  deer  stirks).  He  was  the  spirit  of  cold  (fuachd),  and  was 
much  feared.  In  Gaelic  there  is  a  play  upon  the  words  for  hatred  and 
cold,  so  that  at  times  one  hears  him  called  Fuachd  Corry  nan  ghaimhne. 
The  former  is,  however,  his  correct  designation.     I  have  not  been  able 

^  I  have,  however,  sometimes  heard  hiiii  called  **  Truis  du  *'  (black  trousers).  It 
may  be  but  another  way  of  referring  to  the  same  gentleman  in  black,  but  more 
likely  a  mere  accidental  corruption.  It  surely  cannot  have  been  with  any  intention 
of  getting  rid  of  the  old  gentleman,  for  a  district  which  prides  itself  on  being  the 
birthplace  of  Pontius  Pilate  would  certainly  conserve  its  interest  in  black  Donald. 

'  Although  the  dragon  had  his  lair  among  the  water&lls  of  this  stream,  they  were 
not  his  work,  as  those  on  the  Moness  Burn,  where  she  abode,  were  the  work  of 
Kelpie.  These  are  in  Gaelic  called  "  Obair  phenlidh  "  ( Aberfeldy),  the  work  of  Kelpie. 
Neither  had  he  anything  to  do  with  the  remarkable  spring  whence  it  issues.  It  was 
under  the  guardianship  of  **  Cailleach  bhere  "  (the  old  lady  of  the  thunderbolt)— a 
very  subordinate  spirit  with  no  initiative  power  as  the  seven  had.  She  had  merely 
the  delegated  duty  of  covering  up  the  spring  at  sunset.  On  one  occasion  she  failed 
to  do  so  (being  tired  with  hunting  she  fell  asleep),  when  it  burst  out,  and  before  it 
could  be  checked  by  the  returning  sun  it  had  dug  out  and  formed  Loch  Tay. 
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to  ascertain  tlie  exact  position  of  the  Corry  which  was  his  chosen  home. 
The  whole  of  this  district  was  anciently  a  royal  deer  forest,  and  it  must 
have  been  some  ajiecially  cold  and  dismal  glen  to  which  the  young  deer 
were  driven  by  the  older  and  stronger, 

^fany  ages  must  have  elai)sed  since  the  ideas  represented  by  these 
popular  myths  were  real  here  in  the  lives  of  men  and  women  like 
ourselves. 

But  to  return  to  the  spot  from  which  I  have  been  looking  at  the  cu}) 
marks  at  my  feet,  I  am  struck  with  the  extreme  scarcity  of  any  real 
tradition  regarding  them.  Only  once  do  I  rememl3er  hearing  anything 
genuine.  There  had  been  a  good  deal  of  illness  in  some  miserable  ohl 
houses  where  I  was  visiting,  and  in  speaking  to  an  old  man  alwut  it,  I 
expressed  my  wonder  that  the  people  did  not  remove  some  ])oulders 
which  olwtructed  the  light  of  the  small  windows,  and  the  drainage  alxnit 
the  doors ;  and  added,  that  it  could  easily  be  done  and  would  make  the 
houses  more  healthy.  No  doubt  it  would,  he  agreed,  but  then  it  would 
not  do  to  destroy  these  old  worship  stones  (clachain  Aoraidh).  He  said 
that  there  had  been  one  near  his  own  door  which  was  very  much  in  the 
way,  but  that  he  had,  with  great  labour,  dug  a  hole  into  which  he  had 
let  it  drop  and  covered  it  up,  for  it  would  never  do  to  incur  the  anger 
of  the  spiritual  beings  by  breaking  it  up.  This  was  more  than  thirty 
years  ago.  The  boulders  seemed  to  me  natural  and  of  no  significance ; 
but  my  attention  being  thus  called  to  them  I  found  similar  stones  at 
almost  every  old  house  or  site — ^many  of  them,  undoubtedly,  placed 
there  of  intention.  Some  of  them  had  cup  marks,  but  on  many  I  could 
find  none.  I  also  found  that  any  sort  of  hollow  in  a  stone,  even  when  it 
seemed  to  me  natural,  was  sufiicient  to  give  it  a  sacred  character ;  and 
that  some  of  these  stones  were  undoubtedly  ancient  boundary  marks, 
while  others  had  been  used  in  the  preparation  of  food  stuffs.  All  have 
a  certain  mystery  about  them,  and  several  still  preserve  around  them 
traditions  of  the  possession  of  supernatural  powers. 

So  far  as  I  have  examined  them,  these  stones  seem  to  fall  into  three 
groups : — 
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The  first  group  consists  of  the  rock  cut  cups,  often  single,  but  more 
generally  in  groups,  with  at  times  quite  an  elaborate  arrangement  of 
circles  and  connecting  channels.  The  meaning  of  these  is  very  obscure. 
Nothing  which  1  have  ever  heard  seemed  authentic  or  simple  enough — 
verj'  simple  the  ideas  must  have  been,  or  they  would  never  have  been 
so  common  or  wide-spread. 

In  the  second  group,  the  stones  present  a  natural  hollow,  smoothed  and 
shaped  a  little  by  art.  This  form  may  have  been  used,  among  other  pur- 
j)oses,  for  the  pounding  and  nil)])ing  down  of  grains  before  the  invention 
of  the  quern. 

The  third  group,  which  is  almost  certainly  of  later  date,  comprises  the 
entirely  artificial  stone  cups  (small  ones  are  often  called  elf  cups)  and  the 
stone  Ijasins  used  for  the  manufacture  of  iM)t  barley. 

The  last  two  groups  have  generally  some  tradition  associated  with  them. 
Many  of  these  have  been  collected.  They  most  frequently  relate  to  the 
power  of  curing  different  kinds  of  diseases  possessed  by  them.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  by  any  means  their  only  power.  There  is  one  belonging  to 
the  second  group,  in  a  rock  near  Scallasaig  in  Colonsay,  and  the  tradi- 
tion with  regard  to  it  is,  that  by  means  of  it  the  chief  of  the  M*Phees 
could  get  south  wind  when  he  chose.  Hence  it  is  called  "Tobar  na 
gaoith  deas "  (the  well  of  the  south  wind).  One  of  the  third  group  is 
at  Kiskbuie,  also  in  Colonsay,  near  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  ecclesiastical 
building.  Nothing  now  remains  but  a  heap  of  rubbish  with  no  history, 
yet  at  one  time  it  must  have  been  of  considerable  importance.  Over  a 
well  quite  close  to  it  I  found  more  than  thirty  years  ago  as  a  roofing  slab, 
a  stone  with  a  well-cut  sculptured  figure,  which  some  have  supposed  to 
be  of  Christian  origin,  and  others  to  be  a  representation  of  Thor  and  his 
hammer.  It  is  figured  at  p.  121  of  vol.  xv.  of  the  Proceedings,  I  was 
also  told  of  another  sculptured  stone  which  had  been  taken  from  this 
ruin,  and  built  into  one  of  the  old  cottages  in  the  vicinity.  It  was 
known  as  "iomhaigh  na  leasg"  (the  image  of  laziness).  There  was  a 
well-known  stone  called  by  this  same  name  in  the  Castle  of  Camassary 
near  Kilmartin.     I  once  hunted  it  up  and  found  it  in  a  rockery,  in  the 
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neglecteil  grouixU  of  the  olil  niaiiaioii-liintse  of  Lai^ie.  It  had  apiwrently 
been  a  gargoyle,  and  iiroltably  the  one  at  Eiskbuie  may  liave  ouco  sen'Btl 
the  same  useful  purpose. 

Among  tho  ruins  at  Riakbuje,  aud  lying  on  the  surface,  I  found,  in  1669, 
a  fine  stone  celt  (fig.  3),  which  I  have  now  presented  to  the  National 


Fig.  3.  StoDS  Axe  from  Kiskbuie,  Colonsay.    (J.) 

Museum  as  an  exceedingly  interesting  example,  both  on  account  of  its 
size  and  its  jjeculiar  shape.  It  is  of  greenstone,  11 J  inches  in  length  by 
4J  inches  across  the  cutting  face,  the  e<lge  of  which  is  rounded,  ami 
slightly  expanded  beyond  the  width  of  the  body  of  the  implement, 
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which  is  almost  circular  iii  section  in  the  middle  of  its  length,  tapering 
to  a  conically-pointed  butt.  The  surface  is  not  polished,  but  bears  the 
marks  of  picking  all  over  it,  as  if  it  had  been  reduced  to  shape  by  this 
process. 

Another  of  this  third  group  is  at  Kilchattan,  also  in  Colonsay.  Like 
the  one  at  Riskbuie  it  is  of  the  pot  barley  type,  and  cut  out  of  the  solid 
rock.  It  is  near  the  ruins  of  the  Church  of  St  Chattan,  and  of  the  house 
of  the  chief  of  M*Mhurich  (Currie),  who  owned  this  portion  of  the  island. 
His  house  was  called  "  Tigh  an  tom  dreis  "  (Bramble  Knoll  House),  and 
according  to  highland  custom  he  himself  was  generally  known  as  "  fear 
an  tom  dreis."  As  chief  of  the  more  fertile  moiety  of  the  island, 
M*Mhuri(!h  was,  of  course,  a  much  greater  man  than  MThee  at  Scallasaig. 
If  MThee  could  get  south  wind,  M*Mhurich  could  by  means  of  his  rock- 
basin  get  any  wind  he  liked.  The  basin  was  called  "  Cuidh  Chattain.*^ 
It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  say,  as  I  have  heard  at  times  said,  that  any 
Currie  could  operate  the  well.  It  was  only  "  fear  an  tom  dreis  "  himself 
who  could  do  it.  He  could  get  the  wind  to  blow  from  any  quarter  he 
wished,  by  the  simple  expedient  of  clearing  out  any  rubbish  which  it 
might  contain  on  to  the  side  from  which  the  wind  was  desired.  It  was 
sure  to  come  and  blow  it  back  again  into  the  basin.  ^ 

According  to  Adamnan,  St  Columba  did  not  even  need  to  change  the 
wind,  but  showed  his  superior  power  by  sailing  rapidly  in  his  boat  on  Loch 
Ness,  against  the  strong  adverse  wind  which  the  Druid  Broichan  had 
raised. 

Before  passing  from  the  subject  of  rock  basins  and  cups,  I  may  mention 
as  bearing  on  the  subject  a  tradition  which  I  heard  from  my  friend,  Rev. 
J,  M'Lean  of  GrantuUy.  We  were  about  half-way  up  Glenlyon,  when 
he  pointed  out  to  me  some  isolated  patches  of  rock  by  the  road  side, 
remarking  that  they  indiaited  the  limit  to  which  the  plague  had  reached 

^  OrigiQally  I  uin  persuaded  it  was  not  any  accidental  rubbish  which  was  cleared 
out,  but  (with  undoubtedly  certain  apjiropriate  ceremonies)  the  ottering  of  food  to 
the  supernatural  powers,  which  had  been  left  in  the  basin  when  last  used  for  its 
primary  purpose  of  making  [lot  barley. 
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in  the  glen ;  St  Adamnan,  it  aeenis,  stayed  its  further  progress  by  boriog  a 
hole  in  one  of  these  rocks — catching  the  plague  and  stopping  it  up  In  the 
hola  In  the  time  at  my  disiK>sal  I  could  not  find  on  any  of  the  rocks 
any  artificial  markings  which  mi){ht  liave  started  this  tnuUtion. 

A  short  time  ago,  Mr  Dunn,  factor  to  the  Maniuis  of  Breadalbanc, 
showed  me  a  small  stone  cup  (fig.  4),  a  regular  elf  cup  in  the  popular 
estimation,  which  was  recently  found  by  a  shepherd  close  to  a  sheep-path 
near  the  top  of  Schihallion.     It  is  of  very  liard  stone,  with  a  simple  oma- 


Fig.  4.  Stone  Cup  fouad  on  Schihallion. 

mental  pattern  running  round  the  outiiide.  At  one  graint  there  is  a 
projection  which  looks  like  the  remains  of  a  handle.  There  is  no  possible 
natural  use,  of  which  I  can  think,  which  could  induce  any  one  to  carry 
such  a  vessel  to  near  the  top  of  a  very  high  hill.  It  must  surely  have 
>>cen  in  connection  with  the  ideas  which  they  entertained  of  tlie  su]>er- 
natural,  tliat  our  remote  ancestors  were  imjielled  to  cut  out  these  cups  in 
the  rocks,  pLicc  them  in  their  graves,  and  carry  them  np  to  the  high 
places  of  the  earth,     ^^'hat  were  these  ideas! 
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III. 

NOTES  ON  SOME  ROCK-BASINS,  CUP -AND  RING-MARKED  STONES, 
AND  ARCHAIC  CUSTOMS  CASUALLY  MET  WITH  IN  INDIA.  By 
Captain  J.  H.  ANDERSON,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

Roek-Basi7i8, — At  a  camp  in  the  hills  about  70  miles  north  of  Rani- 
khet)  I  found  a  rock  with  several  beautifully-rounded  "  pits  "  or  "  rock- 
basins,"  about  6^  inches  in  diameter  and  6  inches  deep.  None  of  the 
other  rocks  were  marked  in  any  way,  and  as  this  occurred  at  the  junction 
of  two  streams  (always  more  or  less  a  sacred  si)ot  to  Hindus),  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  might  be  some  similarity  between  these  "  pits  " 
and  the  Scotch  cup-marked  rocks.  But  about  30  miles  further  on,  I 
found  other  pits  of  the  same  kind,  which  required  no  theoretical  explana- 
tion, because  I  found  them  in  use.  They  were  simply  a  kind  of  primitive 
mortars  for  shelling  rice.  The  rice  is  put  into  the  rock-basin,  and  is 
pounded  and  worked  round  by  an  iron  shod  beam  about  3  inches  in 
diameter  and  6  feet  long.  Afterwards  I  found  many  more  of  these 
mills  in  use,  and,  on  my  return  journey,  found  the  old  foundations  of 
several  huts,  that  I  had  not  observed  at  my  first  inspection,  hidden  in 
the  brushwood  close  to  the  original  pit-marked  rock. 

Ring-Marked  Stones  withcmt  Central  Caps. — In  a  Hindoo  temple 
inclosure  near  Dwarahat,  a  small  town  about  13^  miles  north 
of  Ranikhet,  in  the  province  of  Kumaon,  I  found  a  stone  with 
two  concentric  rings,  incised,  to  the  depth  of  about  half  an  inch, 
the  channels  being  a  little  wider  than  their  depth.  The  inner  circle 
was  2 J  inches  in  diameter,  the  outer  circle  6  J  inches  in  diameter,  and 
from  it  there  proceeded  a  "duct"  11^  inches  in  length.  The  stone  is  a 
slab  alx)ut  23 J  niches  by  17  inches,  and  is  lying  face  uppermost  on  a 
pile  of  loosely  built  up  stones,  and  is  very  much  weathered.  The 
inclosure  contains  numerous  stones  more  or  less  carved,  chiefly  of  the 
usual  Phallic  types,  but  there  are  only  two  others,  broken  and  very 
much  defaced,  which  at  all  resemble  this  one. 
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In  the  Terai  near  the  Hundspoor  camping  ground,  about  18  miles  due 
east  of  Huldwani,  I-  found  another  stone  with  a  single  ring  incised,  the 
channel  being  about  |  of  an  inch  in  depth  and  J  an  inch  in  width,  and 
the  interior  diameter  or  space  enclosed  by  the  ring  1  inch  in  diameter. 
From  this  ring  tliere  proceeded  a  "  duct "  8  inches  in  length.  The  whole 
was  surrounded  by  an  oval  channel  of  about  |  inch  in  width,  narrowing 
towards  the  outer  end  of  the  **  duct."  There  is  no  temple  or  any  other 
carved  stone  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  stone  was  propped  up  against 
a  tree,  and  is  evidently  still  held  in  veneration,  as  there  were  numerous 
rags  and  threads  tied  to  the  branches  of  a  tree  close  by.  The  few  native 
cowherds  who  live  near  for  a  few  months  in  the  cold  weather  professed 
to  know  nothing  about  it. 

Though  I  examined  many  stones,  more  or  less  carved,  over  a  very 
wide  area,  these  are  the  only  ones  I  found  presenting  these  particular 
patterns. 

"  Dug-Out "  Canoes. — On  the  Sarda  River,  which  for  part  of  its  course 
forms  the  boundary  between  Nepaul  and  British  India,  I  found  numerous 
dug-out  canoes  in  use. 

One  I  examined,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tanackpur,  was  about  36 
feet  long,  2  feet  wide,  and  over  18  inches  in  depth.  Both  ends 
were  neatly  rounded,  and  tapered  off  from  underneath.  It  was  made 
out  of  a  single  log,  and  I  was  told  was  hollowed  out  ^nd  shaped  entirely 
with  the  ordinary  native  axe. 

I  understand  that  when  the  river  is  in  flood,  two  of  these  canoes  are 
lashed  several  feet  apart  by  bamboos  at  the  bows  and  stem. 

The  canoes  are  propelled  by  long  poles  in  shallow  water,  and  by 
paddles  in  the  Canadian  fashion  in  deep  water. 

In  this  neighbourhood  (Tanackpur),  I  found  the  natives  storing  their 
grain  in  large  vessels  often  4  feet  high.  These  vessels  are  constructed  of 
ordinary  basketwork,  covered  with  .slime  (mud),  and  then  dried  in  the  sun. 

Fishing, — A]x)ut  20  miles  south  of  Tanackpur,  in  the  Chouka  River,  a 
tributary  of  the  Sarda  River,  a  sluggish  stream  with  large  weed-covered 
pools,  the  native  method  of  fishing  is  curious. 
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A  small  erection  of  piles  is  made  in  the  pool,  just  far  enough  out  to 
emible  a  man  to  wa<le  out  to  it  waist-deep.  The  Rsherman  sits,  or  rather 
squats,  on  the  pile  erection,  and  has  at  his  right  side,  floating  on  the 
water,  alx)ut  a  dozen  lengths  of  thin  bamboos,  roughly  shaped  at  the  ends 
to  allow  of  their  l)eing  jointed  into  each  other. 

The  hook  is  baited  with  a  paste  of  coarse  flour.  The  line  fixed  to  the 
end  of  the  first  bamboo  length  allowing  al)out  4  feet  of  free  line,  the 
remainder  of  the  line  is  coiled  up  on  the  seat  beside  him.  This  first 
length  of  bamlx>o  is  now  pushed  out  and  rested  on  top  of  the  thick  bed 
of  weeds.  Another  length  of  bamboo  is  jointed  on  and  pushed  out  and 
so  on  till  the  made  up  rod  measures  45  to  50  feet,  about  4  feet  of  the 
first  point  projecting  beyond  the  weed  bed,  thus  allowing  the  spare  end 
of  the  line  and  the  hook  to  be  suspended  in  the  open  water  on  the  far 
side  of  the  weeds.  Personally,  I  never  saw  any  fish  caught,  but  was  told 
that  they  were  frequently  up  to  about  2  feet  long;  and  that  when 
hooked  they  were  simply  hauled  in  over  the  weeds — the  line  being  pulled 
in  and  coiled  with  the  left  hand,  while  the  right  hand  disjointed  the  rod 
as  it  came  back,  the  joints  being  allowed  to  float  in  the  water  close  at 
hand  and  ready  to  be  used  again  in  making  up  the  rod. 

Methods  of  snaring  ivild  animals. — When  on  a  shooting  trip  in  March 
1 900,  on  the  borders  of  the  Bickaneer  Desert,  I  found  the  natives  snar- 
ing black  buck  and  chinkara  (or  ravine  deer)  in  two  ways : — 

(1)  /n  pitfalls. — These  are  deep  holes  about  8  feet  deep  and  al30ut  4 
feet  by  5  feet.  Tliey  are  either  dug  in  gaps  in  thorn  or  grass- wattle 
fences  or  else  on  the  far  side  of  a  low  i)art  of  the  fence,  so  that  the  deer 
just  clearing  the  fence  will  jump  into  the  hole.  The  pits  are  covered 
with  thin  brushwood,  over  which  sand  and  loose  eartli  is  carefully  spread. 

A  very  similar  methotl  for  catching  wild  elephants  wtis  carried  on  in 
the  Kumaon  Terai,  till  stopped  many  years  ago  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment. I  have  seen  the  remains  of  many  of  these  old  pits,  which  appear 
to  have  been  generally  in  groups  of  four  or  five.  I  was  informed  by  the 
mahouts  and  natives  -that  these  pits  were  covered  with  brushwood,  with 
a  layer  of  about  6  inches  of  fine  earth  on  the  top.     This  was  then  sown 
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with  rice,  which  hegaii  to  grow  al)out  the  rainy  season,  and  attracted  the 
elephants  right  on  to  the  pitfall,  the  sides  of  which  were  too  steep  and 
deep  to  allow  of  the  elephant  scrambling  ont. 

(2)  By  means  of  Hjiaren. — The  second  method  is  by  means  of  an 
ingeniously  contrived  snare  of  i>eculiar  construction,  a  specimen  of  which 
I  have  presented  to  the  Museum.  It  consists  of  a  hoop  of  bamlxio,  7i 
inches  in  diameter,  covered  with  skin,  and  having  a  large  number  of  slim 
pegs  of  wood  set  radially  within  the  hoop,  these  pegs  being  lirmly 
attached  to  its  imier  circumference,  but  free  in  the  centre.  This  appara- 
tus is  attached  by  a  rope  of  sinews  with  a  running  noose  at  the  end  to 
a  rough  piece  of  branch.     The  method  of  its  use  may  be  thus  described  : 

A  round  hole  is  dug  in  the  earth  about  a  foot  deep  and  just  large  enough 
round  to  support  the  "  disc  "  part  of  the  snare,  which  is  placed  so  that 
the  small  sticks  forming  the  rays  are  inclined  downwards.  The  noose 
of  twisted  sinew  is  carefiUly  adjusted  round  the  circumference  of  the 
disc,  and  attached  to  an  "  anchor  "  consisting  of  a  rope  of  hair,  or  some- 
times hair  and  hemp  mixed,  about  Ij^  to  2  feet  long,  fixed  with  the  aid 
of  a  short  stick,  placed  crosswise,  tiniUy  and  perpendicidarly  into  the 
ground.  Sand  and  fine  earth  are  then  scattered  over  the  whole  con- 
trivance. 

When  a  deer  places  its  foot  on  the  disc,  the  rays  (or  spokes)  give  with 
the  weight  and  the  foot  sinks  through  into  the  hole.  On  the  leg  being 
withdrawn  the  disc  remains,  the  spokes  catching  hold  of  the  leg,  thus 
supporting  the  noose  on  the  leg.  On  the  leg  being  carried  forward  or 
shaken  to  try  and  kick  oft*  the  disc,  the  noose  is  drawn  tight,  and  the 
deer  snared.  These  snares  are  placed  just  outside  the  crops,  or  on  paths 
leading  through  the  crops,  and  in  groups  of  &ye  or  six.  Although  I 
never  personally  saw  an  animal  snared,  I  was  assured  by  the  natives  tliat 
they  caught  a  great  many  by  this  method. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  come  across  an  interesting  notice  by 
Sir  Samuel  Baker  ^  of  the  use  of  a  trap  of  precisely  similar  con- 
struction : — 

^   mUl  Batsls  and  Their  IVays,     Hy  Sir  Sumuel  Baker,  1890,  p.  293. 
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"  Another  proof  of  rhinoceros  will  he  found  in  the  vast  piles  of  dung,  nearly 
alwa^'s  against  the  stem  of  a  considerable  tree  ;  it  is  a  peculiar  custom  of  this 
animal  to  visit  the  same  place  every  night,  and  this  regularity  of  functions 
brings  it  into  the  traps  which  are  cunningly  devised  by  the  natives  for  its  cap- 
ture. A  round  hole,  the  size  of  an  oixlinary  hat-box,  is  dug  near  the  tree.  This 
b  neatly  formed,  and  when  completed  it  is  covered  with  a  wooden  circle  like  the 
toy  wheel  of  a  child's  waggon.  The  spokes  are  made  of  flat  bamboo,  with  sharp 
points  overlapping  each  other  in  the  centre,  in  the  place  where  the  nave  would 
Ije.  This  looks  rather  like  a  sieve  when  fitted  carefully  as  a  cover  to  the  hole. 
If  any  person  were  to  thrust  his  fist  through  this  elastic  substance,  the  points  of 
the  bamboo  would  prevent  his  hand  from  being  withdrawn,  as  they  would  re- 
tain his  arm.  In  the  same  manner  this  sieve-like  cage  would  retain  the  leg  of 
an  animal  should  it  tread  upon  the  surface  and  pass  through,  accordingly  a 
noose  is  laid  upon  the  surface.  The  rope  is  constructed  specially,  of  great  strength, 
and  the  end  is  fastened  to  a  log  of  wood  that  weighs  200  or  300  lbs.  'ITiis  is 
buried  slightly  in  the  earth,  together  with  the  cord.  A  quantity  of  dung  is 
thrown  carelessly  over  the  freshly  turned  ground  to  conceal  the  fact.  The 
rhinoceros,  like  many  other  animals,  has  a  habit  of  scraping  the  ground  with  its 
fore-foot  when  it  visits  the  nightly  rendezvous  ;  during  this  action  it  is  almost 
certain  to  step  upon  the  concealed  trap.  The  foot  sinks  through,  and  in  the 
withdrawal  the  noose  fixes  itself  upon  the  leg,  prevented  from  slipping  off  by  the 
pointed  support  beneath,  which  remains  fast,  adhering  to  the  skin.  The 
moment  the  rhinoceros  discovers  that  its  leg  is  noosed  it  makes  a  sudden  rush  ; 
this  draws  the  noose  tight,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  jerk  pulls  the  buried  log 
out  of  the  trench.  The  animal  frightened  at  the  mishap  gallops  off  with  the 
heavy  log  following  behind.  .  .  .  The  log  which  trails  b^ind  catches  in  the 
iimmnerable  bushes  and  thorns,  causing  great  fatigue,  until  the  rhinoceros, 
thoroughly  wearied,  is  obliged  to  halt.  When  discovered  by  the  hunters,  it  is 
generally  entangled  by  some  attempt  to  turn,  which  has  hooked  the  log  around 
a  tree.     The  fight  then  commences,  as  the  beast  has  to  be  killed  with  spears." 

Unfortunately,  Sir  Samuel  Baker  does  not  give  the  exact  locality 
where  the  snare  is  in  use,  but  I  presume  from  the  context  that  it  is  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Abyssinia.  It  seems  to  me  a  most  interesting 
speculation :  How  did  two  tribes  so  far  apart  hit  upon  the  same  idea  1 
Has  there  been  any  communication  between  them  in  ages  gone  by  ?  Or 
did  they  both  invent  the  same  thing  independently  ? 
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IV. 

NOTICE    OF   THE    DISCOVERY    OF    A   PREHISTORIC    BURIAL-PLACE 
AT  QUARFF,  SHETLAND.       By  Rev.   DAVID   JOHNSTON,  Ministkr 

OF   QUARFF. 

The  valley  of  QiiarfF,  in  which  the  pre-historic  remains  were  found, 
is  situated  where  the  mainland  of  Shetland  contracts  to  its  narrowest 
dimensions,  one  other  place  only  excepted.  The  trend  of  the  valley  is 
east  and  west,  and  it  may  be  described  as  a  ravine  in  the  range  of  hills 
which  terminates  in  the  promontory  of  Fitful  Head.  These  hills  are 
among  the  highest  in  Shetland,  and  carry  their  bulk  upwards  to  the 
rounded  summits,  which  slope  gradually  away  to  the  moorlands  beyond. 
The  rocks  which  guard  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  ravine  are  buffeted 
by  the  waves  of  the  North  Sea,  whilst  the  strand  at  the  western  extremity 
is  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic ;  the  distance  between  the  two 
seas  being  so  short  tliat  small  boats  are  sometimes  dragged  overland 
from  one  to  the  other. 

From  time  immemorial  this  valley  has  been  inhabited.  On  either 
side,  at  greater  or  less  elevations,  "  touns  "  or  hamlets  are  dotted  down. 
These  are  the  dwellings  of  crofters,  and  in  close  proximity  are  the  crofts 
or  pieces  of  land  allotted  to  each  tenant. 

Until  very  recently  all  the  land  was  pre})ared  for  crops  l)y  the  slow 
and  laborious  method  of  delving;  now  small  ploughs  are  being  intro- 
duced, and  the  ponies  of  the  country  are  utilised  for  the  work.  It  is 
probably  owing  to  this  innovation  that  the  antiquities  now  submitted  to 
the  Society  were  discovered.  The  crofter  upon  whose  land  they  were 
found  adopted  the  new  system  of  i)loughing,  but  a  certiun  mound  on  one 
of  the  "  rigs "  proved  an  insiirmountable  obstacle  to  his  ponies,  and  he 
resolved,  with  the  help  of  his  sons,  to  clear  the  oljstruction  away,  lie, 
and  his  forefathers,  for  generations,  toiling  with  the  spade  on  the  same 
land,  had  always  been  confronted  witli  this  mound.  Tliey  dug  around 
its  base,  and  finding  only  gravel  deemed  it  a  worthless  heap.      Year 
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after  j-enr  it  wns  Ifft  uniiisturlicil,  rikI  doubtless  wnulrl  have  been  passed 
by,  in  like  niannev,  for  years  tii  come,  had  it  not  provM  a  hindrance 
to  thp  plough. 

Tlie  work  of  levelling  down  the  henp  liaving  been  begun,  the 
lalwurcre  soon  found  that  they  liad  stniek  upon  something  else  than 
a  mere  hillock  of  gravel.  After  a  portion  of  the  surface  had  been 
removed  to  a  depth  of  about  18  inches,  a  stone  slab  was  laid  bare,  which, 
on  Iwing  lifted,  disclosetl  a  cist,  in  which  were  found  a  skull  and  i>art 
of  a  steatite  nni  (fig.  1)  measuring  13J  inches  in  diameter  at  the  mouth, 


Fit;.  1'  t^rn  of  Steatite  found  at  CjiiarlT,  Slietlsnil.     (}.l 

and  partly  broken  away  at  one  side,  the  more  entire  side  l)eing  about  5 
inches  high,  and  the  edge  nearly  an  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness,  and 
roughly  smoothed  and  rounded, 

A  further  clearing  away  of  the  material  of  which  tlie  mound  is  formed 
brought  to  light  more  of  these  cists,  in  one  of  which  the  fragments  of 
another  -steatite  uni  were  found,  but  no  hnmau  rciiiuins ;  and  ou  raising 
the  cover  of  one  of  tlie  smaller  ciste,  another  urn,  apparently  made  of 
clay  and  full  of  aslies,  was  discovered.  This  urn  {fig.  2)  is  quite  whole, 
and  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  It  measures  9J  inches  in  height, 
and  9^  inches  in  diameter  across  the  mouth,  having  a  rounded  taper  to 
the  base  which  measures  4J  incliea  in  diameter.     The  lip,  which  is  g  inch 
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in  thickness,  is  Iwiiilled  inwards,  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  exterior 
ia  smooth  and  blackened,  Claj'  nms  are  of  very  rare  occurrence  in 
Shetland,  wliile  urns  of  steiitite  are  poinnion, 

Ko  far  as  tlio  work  of  excavation  has  been  carriol,  there  have  Iwien 
eight  of  these  atone  cists  unearthed.  Two  of  them,  unfortunately,  have 
been  so  desjxiilcil  by  the  workers  that  notliing  can  be  said  regarding 
them;  the  others,  which  have  not  been  broken  up,  I  have  carefully 
cxaminctl  and  measured.  Their  dimensions  are  as  follows : — 
Xi>.  Length.  Width.  Depth. 

1  4    feet  ^  feet  2  feet 

2  2^    „  18    inches  18  inches 


FiR.  2.  Urn  of  Clay  from  QuarlT,  Slietland.  (J.) 
The  covering  slabs  were  in  no  ease  more  than  2  feet  beneath  the  sur- 
face. A  distance  of  Iwtwcen  2  to  3  feet  separates  the  cists.  They  have 
been  carefully  made,  as  all  the  apertures,  formed  where  the  uneven  edges 
of  the  stones  meet,  are  filled  in  with  clay.  A  rim  of  clay  had  also  been 
placed  upon  the  upper  edges  of  the  cists  before  the  covering  was  placed 
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in  ix>sitioii — with  a  view,  pro]>ably,  of  making  the  cover  so  close  fitting 
that  water  w^ould  be  exchuled. 

Ix)oking  at  the  cists  as  tliey  stand  embedded  in  the  gravel,  I  am 
inclined  t<^  think  that  the  stones  of  which  they  are  composed  were  set 
up,  tlie  ashes  of  the  dead,  alone  or  inclosed  in  an  uni,  deposited  within 
the  chaml)er,  the  cover  adjusted,  and  this  being  done  gravel  was  then 
carried  from  the  sea  l^each  and  piled  around  and  over  the  cist. 

If  this  were  the  mode  adopted  by  the  people  in  connection  with  their 
interments,  then  the  artificial  nature  of  the  mound  would  be  accounted 
for — and  that  it  is  artificial  hardly  admits  of  doubt.  It  does  not  consist 
of  the  i)eaty  soil  of  the  surrounding  land,  but  of  sand  and  pebbles  similar 
to  those  found  on  the  shore,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away. 

The  slabs  of  which  the  cists  are  built  must  also  have  been  brought  to 
the  spot  with  great  labour,  as  there  are  no  stones  of  a  like  kind  to  be 
found  in  the  neighbourhood. 

I  have  closely  inspected  the  slabs  to  see  if  they  bore  signs  or  marks  of 
any  kind,  but  found  nothing. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  skull,  which  was  found  in  the  largest 
cist,  fared  badly  at  the  hands  of  the  labourers.  It  was  thrown  into  a 
burn  which  flows  pflst  the  place.  Afterwards  it  seemed  to  occur  to  the 
men  that  they  had  not  dealt  in  a  seemly  way  with  the  relic ;  and  resolv- 
ing to  give  it,  what  they  considered,  decent  burial,  it  was  cast  into  a  hole, 
and  covered  with  stones.  I  had  these  stones  removed  in  the  hope  of 
recovering  the  skull,  but  found  it  in  fragments,  and  quite  useless  as  an 
anatomical  subject. 

One  tooth,  a  molar,  was  found  in  the  jaw,  and  is  now  l^eing  carried 
about  in  the  pocket  of  the  crofter,  carefully  wrapped  in  paper — perhaps 
as  a  chann.     The  tooth  is  in  a  wonderfully  sound  condition. 

The  ashes  found  in  the  clay  urn  were  treated  with  almost  as  little 
ceremony  as  the  skull,  having  been  scattered  at  the  side  of  the  cist. 
Enough,  however,  remained  for  the  purpose  of  examination.  They  were 
dark  in  colour,  and  intermixed  with  white  particles  which  had  quite  the 
appearance  of  calcined  bones. 
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A  layer  of  earth  of  a  hright  red  colour  was  found  near  one  of  the  cists 
which,  I  think,  is  composed  of  peat  ashes.  There  is  a  certain  kind  of 
peat  in  this  district,  which,  on  being  burned,  leaves  behind  a  red  ash,  and 
which  becomes  <leeper  in  colour  wlien  subjected  to  moisture. 

If  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  in  pre-historic  times  disposed  of  the 
dead  by  the  process  of  cremation,  one  might  exj^ect  to  find  traces  of  tlie 
fuel  employed,  and  as  Shetland  is  a  treeless  region,  tliat  fuel  would,  of 
necessity,  be  peat  or  heather,  possibly  both. 

[Through  the  good  offices  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Johnston,  the  Quarff  urns 
have  been  acquired  for  the  National  Museum.] 


V. 

NOTES  ON  THE  HERALDRY  OF  ELGIN  AND  ITS  NEIGHBOURHOOD, 
INCLUDING  THE  CATHEDRAL,  BISHOP'S  HOUSE,  GREVFRIARS, 
AND  HIGH  STREET  IN  ELGIN,  SPYNIE  PALACE,  CHURCH  OF  HOLY 
TRINITY  AT  SPYNIE,  LHANBRYD  CHURCH,  COXTON  TOWER, 
BIRNIE  CHURCH,  KINLOSS  ABBEY,  BURGIE  CASTLE.  DUFFUS 
CHURCH,  GORDONSTOWN  HOUSE,  OGSTON  CHURCH,  KINNEDER 
CHURCH,  DRAINIE  CHURCH,  ST  ANDREWS  CHURCH,  INNES 
HOUSE,  PLUSCARDIN  PRIORY,  CULLEN  CHURCH,  DESKFORD 
CHURCH,  AND  BANFF.     Bv  W.  RAE  MACDONALD,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

The  town  of  Elgin  and  surrounding  district  is  rich  in  objects  of 
antiquarian  interest,  especially  in  ancient  ecclesiastical  buildings. 
Intimately  associated  with  these  are  the  sculptured  coats  of  arms,  wliicli 
form  so  important  a  feature  in  their  decoration,  and  the  tombstones 
which  often  record  valuable  genealogical  information. 

With  the  object  of  examining  these,  I  spent  some  time  in  the  district 
in  tlie  autumn  of  1899  making  rubbings  or  sketches  and  copying  inscrip- 
tions. The  results  I  now  submit  to  the  Society  with  short  descriptive 
notes. 

The  idea  of  putting  my  notes  in  any  permanent  form  was  not  pre- 
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sent  to  me  at  the  time,  otherwise  the  particuhirs  might,  in  some  instances, 
have  l)een  more  complete. 

The  descriptions  of  tlie  carvings  and  tlie  hlazons  of  the  arms  are  given 
as  they  are  actually  seen,  and  do  not  precisely  coiTespond  in  all  cases  with 
the  illustrations,  owing  to  the  mechanical  difficulty  of  reproducing  neces- 
sarily imperfect  rul)bings. 

The  Cathedral. — The  cathedral  being  conspicuously  the  central 
feature  of  the  district,  on  which  the  other  ecclesiastical  edifices  all  more 
or  less  depended,  we  commence  with  it. 

It  consists  of  nave,  choir,  and  transepts,  with  octagonal  chapter-house 
on  the  north  side  of  the  choir  and  Lady  chapel  on  the  south.  At  tlie 
west  end  are  ttvo  great  square  towers  and  at  the  east  end  two  octagonal 
turrets  richly  decorated.  There  was  also  a  central  tower  which  fell  in 
171],  greatly  damaging  the  nave  and  transepts,  the  north  wall  of  the 
former  being  almost  levelled  with  the  ground. 

Of  the  architectural  features  of  this  or  other  buildings  it  is  not  m}' 
|)rovince  to  speak ;  for  full  details  I  may  refer  to  the  two  invaluable 
works  of  Messrs  Macgibbon  &  Ross,  viz.,  Tlie  Castellated  and  Domestic 
Architecture  of  Scotland,  in  five  volumes,  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Archi- 
tecture of  Scotland,  in  three  volumes.  The  cathedral  is  described  in  the 
latter,  vol.  ii.  p.  121. 

Commencing  with  the  west  front  and  its  two  massive  towers,  we  find 
between  them  and  above  the  great  west  window  three  shields.  The  one 
to  the  dexter  (fig.  1)  bears : — Three  cushions  lozenge  ways  within  a  royal 
tressure.  It  is  suspended  by  the  guige  from  a  branch  of  oak,  and  the 
arms  on  it  are  those  borne  originally  by  the  family  of  Randolph,  and 
afterwards  adopted  by  that  of  Dunbar  on  succeeding  to  the  Earldom  of 
Murray. 

The  shield  in  the  centre  (fig.  2)  bears : — The  royal  arms  of  Scotland. 
It  is  suspended  by  the  guige  from  a  branch  of  oak. 

The  shield  on  the  sinister  (fig.  3)  bears : — A  lion  rampant  within  a 
bordure  charged  ^vith  eight  roses.     It  is  couche,  though  shown  erect  in 
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the  illustiiitioii,  and  is  suspeixlvd  by  ii  long  giiige ;  IwhtiiJ  tlit^  shield  is  a 
crosier,  Tlie  units  nrp  the  ori^iniil  |«tpnial  amis  of  llie  fiimily  of  Dunbur, 
au<1  ui«  i>ii)Iki%  thi>st<  <>f  Rishoi)  Colninlia  Dunlmr  (1429-35). 

Alwve  the  centnil  pillar  of  the  dinirwny  is  a  vesicn-sliniHHl  space  now 
hinnk,  liiit  said  to  have  coiitainoit  n  tigiire  of  the  Vii'gin  nnd  Child,  nn 
each  side  of  which  kni'iOn  .111  aiigcl  waving  a  thurilile. 


Figs.  1.  2,  3.  Arms  aboTe  the  West  Wiudon  of  Elgin  Cnthedral. 

Entering  by  the  great  west  door  and  keeping  to  the  left  there  is  nothing 
of  importance  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  tiavc,  the  nortli  wall  of  which,  as 
above  stated,  is  almost  completely  demolished. 

Ill  the  north  transept,  on  the  west  wall,  is  a  stone  (31  inches  by  24) 
with  two  shields  at  the  top,  a  skull  and  thigh  bone  lietwcen  them,  and 
an  inscription  beneath  (tig.  4).  The  arms  on  the  tirat  shield  arc  not 
jiroperly  marshalled,  but  may  be  descrilted  as  i^Three  cushions  lozenge- 
IV ays  (II unbar),  impaling,  three  boar  heads  erased  (Gordon  or 
I'niuhart !),  awl  Imtiixen  Hietf-  roaig; — Tliree  buckles  in  bend  (Ijcslie). 

The  arms  on  the  second  shield  are: — Three  cusluons  lozengeways 
(Dunbar),  imiiaiing,  A  star  in  thief  and  a  crescent  in  ^yase. 


Fig.  i.  TombsCoDe  of  John  Dunbar  of  Bcnnetlield. 
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The  inscription  in  Konian  capita* Is  is : 

HFC  .  lACiRNT  .  Mr  .  TOH  .  DVNBAR 
DE  .  BENNETHFEILD  .  QVI  .  OBI 
IT  .  2  .  DERs  .  1590  .  ET  .  MAR  . 
ET  .  ISSOB  .  DVNBARS  .  EIVS  .  CO 
NIVQES  .  QVE  .  OBIERVXT  .  3  NOR 
1570  .  ET  .  4  DERS8  1603  ET  .  NICOL 
DVXBAR  .  FILIVS  .  DICTI  .  M»  ION 
QVOXDAM  .  BALIWS  .  DE  .  ELGIN 
QVI  .  OBIIT  31  .  IAN«i  1651  .  ET  .  OR 
ISS  .  MAVER  .  EIVS  .  SPONIS  .  QVE 
OBIIT  .  21  .  IVLI  .  1648  .  ET  .  lONE  . 
DVNBAR  .  SPONSA  .  lOH  .  DVNBAR  . 
SPONSA  .  lOH  .  DVNBAR  .  FILII 
DICTI  .  NICOL  .  QVE  .  OBIIT  8  .  SEP 
1648  .  IDEOQVE  .  HOC  .  EXTRVENDVM 

In  Stodart'a  Scottish  ArrrUy  vol.  ii.  i)p.  6-1 8,  there  is  a  valuable  notice 
of  the  heraldry  of  the  ffimily  of  Dunhar,  by  Sir  ArchilmM  H.  Dunl>ar  of 
Duffup,  the  present  baronet.  On  p.  15  it  is  said  that  the  first  shield 
above  mentioned  "  suggests  that  possibly  the  mother  of  Mr  John's  first 
wife  may  have  been  an  Urcjuhart,  and  that  tlie  mother  of  his  second  wife 
may  have  been  a  Leslie,"  but  it  seems  more  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
wives  themselves  may  have  l)orne  these  names.  The  second  shield  is 
said  to  be  "  probcably  for  Nicol  Dunbar  and  his  wife  ( irissel  Slaver." 

On  the  north  wall  are  two  recumbent  effigies  : — The  one  of  a  knight 
in  armour  enshrouded  in  his  cloak.  The  other  of  a  knight  in  armour 
having  on  his  breastplate  (tig.  5) : — Three  cushi(m8  lozengeways  (Dunlwir). 
Said  to  be  the  statue  of  Sir  Alexander  Dunlwir  of  Westfield,  knight. 

Built  into  the  wall,  l>ehind  these  statues,  is  a  st<.me  without  inscription 
or  initials,  bearing  on  a  shield  (13  inches  in  width  at  the  top)  the  arms 
(fig.  6),  viz. : — A  fess  between  three  geese  passant  in  chief  and  in  Ikisc 
a  cusliion  and  a  star  in  fess,  impalivg^  Parted  per  fess,  a  hen  head  erased 
in  chief  and  a  cock  passant  in  base.  Al)ove  the  shield  is  a  helmet  with 
mantling  (omitted  in  illustration)  and  wreath  but  no  crest. 
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On  tlie  east  wall  a  stone  with  the  following  inscription  is  built  into 

an  aumry ;  — 

MONUMENTUM  D'  RO" 

DUNBAR  DE  GRANGE 

HILL  DURRSIORUM  TRIB^ 

PRINCEPs  1675. 

IN  MEMOREAM  CHARISSLME 

CONIUGIS  (CURAVIT)  MARIT 

A  HOLY  VIRGIN  IN  HIR 

YOVNGER  LYFF 
AND  NIXT  A  PRUDENT 
AND  A  FAITHFUL  WYF 
A  PIOUS  MOTHER  WHO 
WITH  CHRISTIEN  CARE 
INFORMD  HIR  CHILDREN 
WITH  THE  LOVE  &  FEAR 
OF  GOD  AND  VERTUOUS 
ACTS  WHO  CAN  EXPRESS 
MORE  (READER)  BY  A  VOL 
UM  FROM  THE  PRESS,  ocr^ 

Opposite  the  eiist  wall  of  the  transept  and  in  a  line  with  the  north 
wall  of  the  chancel  is  a  celtic  sculptured  stone  of  granite,  figured  in 
Stuart's  Sculptured  Stones,  vol.  I.  pi.  1 6. 

The  Chapfer-house  is  octagonal  and  has  a  central  i)inar  also  octagonal 
with  stone  desk  for  a  reader  (on  the  west  and  nortli-west  sides).  On  the 
eight  faces  of  the  capital,  commencing  with  the  one  opposite  the  entmnce, 
are  the  following  sculptures : — (1)  Shield  (5|  inches  broad)  with  the  royal 
arms  of  Scotland  (fig.  7),  the  top  of  the  royal  tressure  being  omitted. 
(2)  Shield  with  instruments  of  the  Passion,  similar  to  those  descriljed 
below.  (3)  Shield  (5 J  inches  at  top)  with  arms  of  Bishop  Andrew 
Stewart  (1482-1501)  of  tlie  family  of  I^rn  (fig.  8),  viz. : — Quarterly,  Ist 
and  4:th,  A  lymphad ;  2nd  and  3rtl,  A  fess  chequy.  AlK)ve  the  shield  a 
mitre.  (4)  Shichl  (7^  inches  at  widest)  bearing  (fig.  9) : — the  Cross  with 
the  Crown  of  thorns  and  [)ierced  heart,  hands,  and  feet.     (5)  St  Andrew 
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(not  on  a  shield).  (6)  Sliield  with  tho  royal  arms  of  Scotland  (with 
tressm^e  complete).  (7)  Shield  with  the  Stewart  anns  as  in  (3). 
(8)  Shield  (7  J  inches  at  top)  hearing  (fig.  10) : — A  flaming  heart 
with  pierced  hands  and  feet. 

On  some  of  the  Ikjsscs  of  the  roof  are  shields  of  considerably  larger 
size,  hut  bearing  similar  cliarges,  viz. : — The  royal  arms  of  Scotland.  The 
arms  of  Bishop  Andrew  Stewart.  Shield  (10 J  inches  at  top)  with  the 
instruments  of  the  Passion  (fig.  11),  viz.  : — In  the  centre,  the  Cross  and 
Crown  of  thorns,  over  which  are  the  reed  and  the  spear  in  saltire ;  on 
the  dexter,  the  pillar  and  scourge ;  below,  the  three  nails,  the  hammer, 
the  lantern,  and  the  pincers ;  on  the  sinister,  the  seamless  garment,  the 
three  dice  and  the  ladder ;  below^,  another  scourge  and  the  cock.  Other 
bosses  have  representations  of  St  Andrew,  the  Saviour  seated  with  right 
hand  raised  in  benediction,  etc.,  while  others  again  have  simply 
foliage. 

Round  the  chai)ter-house  are  arranged  a  number  of  fragments  of  sculp- 
ture which  have  been  recovered  from  the  ruins ;  among  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  following : — Part  of  a  tombstone  with  shield  (6^  inches 
at  widest)  bearing  arms  (fig.  12  on  p.  351) : — A  bend  charged  with  three 
stars  between  as  many  cross  crosslets  fitch^e  in  chief,  and  a  boar  head 
erased  in  base  with  a  crescent  in  dexter  chief  for  difference.  Beneath 
the  shield  on  an  omamenUd  panel  the  initials  ^I.  S.  A  shield  (6  J  inches 
at  top)  bearing  (fig.  13) : — Three  stars,  and  behind  it  a  crosier.  Another 
shield  (9  inches  at  top)  with  same  charges,  but  the  crosier  i)laced  on  the 
field  between  the  stars  (fig.  14),  both^  for  Bishop  Junes  (1407-1414). 
Shield  (10  inches  in  width)  with  (fig.  15): — A  lion  rampant,  double  queued 
and  collared.  (A  similar  coat  is  ])uilt  into  the  gable  of  a  stable  opposite, 
see  p.  376.)  Tlie  double-tailed  lion  is,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  elsewhere 
unknown  in  Scottish  heraldry,  and  seems  to  point  to  an  English  origin. 
Among  the  non-heraldic  pieces  may  be  mentioned : — A  figure  of  John 
the  Baptist,  two  of  coiled-up  lions,  and  two  or  three  of  coiled  lacertine 
creatures. 

On  the  walls  of  the  chapter-house  are  numerous  monuments,  of  which 

VOL.  xxxiv.  z 
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the  following  may  lio  nientionml : — On  tlie  nurtli-west  wall  is  a  stone  with 
two  cherub  licailn  uliuvc  nii  ornanicntal  shiohl  (13^  inches  at  to]i),  hear- 
ing amis  (Hg,  16),  viz.  : — A  heart  cnsi^'iieil  with  a  falcon  heail  coupeil 
and  ill  hnsc  three  stars,  2  and  ] ,  (Falconer),  iiupaling,  Three  water  budgets 

and  between   them  a   boar   liead   couped  (Ross).     Initials  C,     F.  and 


Fig.  14.  Shield  of  Arms  of  Bishop  iQues. 

L.  R.  with  <lnte  1676,  and  at  foot  the  motto  VIVE  UT  VIVAS. 
tablet  iMsneatli  ia  tbe  following  inscription  in  Roman  capitals;  — 

THIS  MONUMEaiT  ERECTED  BY  MR 

COLIN  FALCONER,  MINR.  AT  FORRES  FOR 

HIMSELF,  AND  LILIAS  ROSE,  IIIS.SPOUS, 

AND  THEIR  POSTERITIK  JANY,  13  1676. 

JOB  CHAP.  19,  V.  25  AND  26. 

THIS  ROSE  DECAYS 

THIS  CROWN  ENDURES ; 

IF  ONCE  I  RUN  I  CANNOT  TURN  ; 

I'M  STILL  BEGINNING  YET  NEVER  ENDING. 


Fig.  16. 
Figs.  IS,  16.  3l]i«lds  of  Anns  in  the  CliapUr-Hoivw,  Klgin  Cathedral. 
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On  the  east  wall  is  a  monument  containing  two  tablets  divided  by 
pillars.     On  the  one  is  the  following  inscription  in  Roman  capitals,  viz,  : — 

A  SURVIVIXG  HUSBAND,  D.  JAMS'*  THOMSON,  MINISTER  OF  ELGIN. 

CAUSED  THIS  MONUMENT  TO  BE  ERECTED  TO  THE  MEMORY  OP  A  BELOVED 

WIFE,  ELIZABETH  PATERSON,  DESCENDED  OF  VERY  WORTHY  ANCESTORS, 

MOST  FAITHFUL  OFFICE  BEARERS  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND.    SHE 

DIED  ON  12TH  AUGUST  1098,  IN  THE  3OTH  YEAR  OF  HER  AGE. 

EUZABETH  HERE  LYES,  WHO  LED  HER  LIFE 
UNSTAINED  WHILE  VIRGIN  AND  TWICE  MARRIED  WIFE 
SHE  WAS  HER  PARENT'S  IMAGE— HSR  DID  GRACE 
ALL  THE  ILLUSTRIOUS  HONOURS  OF  THE  FACE; 
WITH  EMINENT  PIETY  AND  COMPLAISANCE 
ALL  THE  DECOREMENl^  OF  EXALTED  SENSE 
DAVID'S  SWAN  SONG  MICH  IN  HER  MOUTH,  SHE  HAD 
MORE  IN  HER  HEART  ON  IT  ESTABLISHED. 
DEPARTED  HENCE,  IT  BEING  HER  DESIRE 
ALL  AND  DELIGHT,  JUST  WHEN  SHE  DID  EXPIRE  ; 
BY  ALL  BEWAILED,  SHE,  IN  THE  FLOWER  OF  AGE 
AS  JACOB'S  RACHAEL,  WAS  TURNED  OFF  THE  STAGE ; 

ANE  ONLY  CHILD  BESIDE,  DEATH,  BY  HIS  STING, 
UNTO  THIS  URN  WITHIN  THREE  DAYS  DID  BRING. 

On  the  other  tablet  the  iiLscription  is : — 

HERE  RESTS  THE  REVEREND  AND  PIOUS  ROBERT  LANGLAND8,  ONCE  A 
MOST  BRILLIANT  STAR  OF  THE  CHURCH,  AN  ELOQUENT  PREACHER  OF  THE 
WORD,  A  FAITHFUL  STEWARD  OF  THE  MYSTERIES  OF  GOD ;   FOR  SEVERAL 
YEARS  A  MOST  VIGILANT  PASTOR  OF  THE  CHURCH  AT  GLASGOW,  AND,  A 
LITTLE  BEFORE  HIS  DEATH,  TRANSLATED  TO  THE  CHURCH  OF  ELGIN,  BY 
A  DECREE  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  THIS  CHURCH.  WHERE  HE  CALMLY 
AND  DBVOUTEDLY  BREATHED  HIS  LAST,  12TH  AUGUST,  lfl96. 
HIS  FRIENDS  AND  HIS  REVD.  COLLEAGUE,  D.  JAMES  THOMSON,  CAUSED 
THIS  MONUMENT  TO  BE  ERECTED  TO  HIS  MEMORY. 

ChanceL — In  the  north  wall  is  an  arched  recess  for  a  tomb  in  which 
are  placed  three  detached  stones,  probably  parts  of  tombstones,  bearing 
arms,  but  without  inscriptions.  (1)  A  shield  (14  inches  at  top)  bearing 
(fig.  17) : — A  fess  charged  with  two  Imckles  between  a  lion  head  erased 
in  chief  and  a  star  in  base  (King),  ijtipaling,  A  lion  rampant  with- 
in a  bordure  charged  with  [eight  ?]  roses  (Dunbar).  (2)  Arms : — A  stag 
head  cabossed,  between  the  attires  a  star.     Above  the  shield  a  helmet 
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witli  mantling  mid  wreath  but  no  crest,  over  that  the  motto  COELUM 
FIDE  CERNO  and  at  foot  the  initials  ,,^'  and  „^;j  (3)  Shield 
(10  inches  at  top)  bearing  ; — On  a  chevron  three  stara. 

The  three  Btejm  tip  to  the  liigh  altar  remain  in  eitu.  Where  the  altar 
stood  is  a  granite  monument  in  memory  of  the  Kev.  Lachlan  Shaw,  the 
historian  of  the  Province  of  Moray. 


Fig.  17.  Shield  or  Arms  in  the  Chsucel. 

In  the  soutlt  ^vall  has  been  a  sedilJa  of  four  seats.  In  front  uf  it  lies 
a  detauhed  stone  with  shield  bearing  arms,  viz.  : — Ermine  on  a  fess  three 
crescents  (Cra^).  Initials  J.  C.  and  M.  1. 1.  Crest,  on  a  helmet  with 
niiintling  and  wreath,  a  st«g  head.     Motto  undecipherable. 

Ne;ir  to  the  south  wall  opposite  the  entrance  is  a  kirge  blue  stone,  the 
matrix  of  a  binu^  said  to  lie  tho  toniljstono  of  Bishop  Andrew  Murray, 
who  died  1242.' 

St  Mary's  aide  or  lite  Ladi/  citajiel. — On  the  nortli  wall  are  two 
monuments,  viz.  ; — 

'  Keith's  Biakopn. 
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(1)  At  the  west  end,  on  entering,  a  recessed  tomb.  The  recumbent 
effigy  rests  on  the  ground.  At  each  side  of  the  head  there  remains 
part  of  a  shield,  that  on  tlie  dexter  showing : — A  lion  rampant 
within  the  royal  tressure — hut  that  on  the  sinister  not  noted.  In 
the  Guide  to  Elgin  Cathedral  (1897),  by  ^Ir  James  S.  Pozzi,  p.  34,  it  is 
said  : — "  The  figure  on  the  tomb  is  that  of  a  mitred  abbot.  It  has  also 
been  called  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Alexander  Stewart,  1482-1501,"  but  in 
the  Proceedings^  vol.  xxix.  p.  358,  it  is  stated  that  the  "  mitre  is  of  the 
type  prevailing  in  the  13th  or  early  14th  centuries." 

(2)  Near  the  east  end  the  recessed  altar  tomb  of  Bishop  John  Win- 
chester (1437-1458),  with  an  inscription  in  decorative  Gothic  letters 
on  the  bevelleil  edge  now  almost  illegible. 

There  are  shields  at  each  end  of  the  arch,  but  no  arms  have  been 
carved  on  them.  On  the  arch  within  the  recess  are  traces  of  frescoed 
angel  figures  in  black  outline. 

On  the  south  wall  are  two  monuments,  viz. : — 

(3)  Marble  monument  to  Her  Orace  Henrietta,  Duchess  of  Gordon, 
who  died  1760. 

(4)  Marble  monument  with  following  inscription  in  Roman  capitals : — 

NEAR  THIS  TABLET, 

IN  THE  TOMB  OF  THEIR  ANCESTORS, 

LIE  THE  REMAINS  OF 

ALEXANDER,  DUKE  OF  GORDON, 

WHO  DIED  IN  JUNE,  1827 ; 

AND  OF  HIS  SON 

GEORGE,  FIFTH  AND  LAST  DUKE  OF  GORDON, 

WHO  DIED  28th  MAY,  1836, 

ALSO  ELIZABETH,  WIDOW  OF 

GEORGE,  FIFTH  AND  LAST  DUKE  OF  GORDON, 

WHO  DIED  31ST  OF  JANUARY,  1864, 

AGED  69  YEARS. 

(5)  On  the  rtoor  at  the  cjist  end  is  a  sarcophagus  tomb  with  recum- 
bent   ettigy    of    the    first    Earl    of     Huntly  in  his  cloak.     Round  the 
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margin    (but    not    at    head    or    foot)    is    this    inscription    in    Gothic 
letters:  — 

bfc  lacet  nobille  et  potene  bm  aiiejader  goiDoii  pdmtu  comes  de  buntiie  bm 
de  fioiOone  et  baOaenocb  qui  obtit  apuo  buntUe  15  fuiff  anno  t>tii  1470. 


Fig.  la   Date  on  tlie  Tomb  of  the  First  Earl  of  Hantly. 

The  date,  it  will  be  observed,  is  in  Arabic  numerals  (fig.  18),  an  early 
example  of  their  use  in  such  inscriptions.  On  the  front  of  the  sarcopha- 
gus has  been  inserted  (probably  in  the  seventeenth  century)  a  coat  of 
arms,  viz,  ;— Qnarterly,  1st.  Thre«  boar  heads  couped  (Gordon);  2nd. 
Three  lion  heads  enwed  (Badenoch) ;  3rd.  Three  crescents  within  a  royal 
treseure  (Seton) ;  4th.  Three  fraises  (Fraser).  The  four  quarters  within 
a  royal  treasure.  Above  the  shield  a  coronet,  over  that  a  helmet  with 
mantling  and  wreath,  and  thereon  for  crest  a  stag  head.  Supporters, 
two  hounds  collared  and  leashed.'  Underneath  is  hi^  tide,  now  nearly 
obliterated. 

On  the  floor  are  ten  other  tombstones. 

(6)  Stone  with  ehield  bearing  arms  : — Three  boar  heads,  llndemeatli 
arc  emblems  of  mortality,  viz. : — Bell,  sand-glass,  coftin,  skull,  and  bones. 
The  marginal  inscription  is  in  Roman  capital!^,  viz. ;  — 

HERE  LYES  ANE  HONOURABLE  WOMAN  LUCBETIA  GORDON 

SPOUSE  TO  GEOBGE  CUMINE 
SOMETIME  PROVOST  OF  ELGIN  WHO  UIED  I68H. 

(7)  Stone  (77  incjies  by  41)  with  shield  l»earing  arms  (lig.  19),  viz.  :  — 

'  J-rucetilintp,  vul.  xxix.  [i.  393, 
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Qunrterly,  1st.  Throe  [^bonr  licmis  couped  (Gordon);  2nd.  Three  lion 
heads  erased  (Badenoch);  3rd.  Three  crescents  within  a  royal  treasure 
(Seton) ;  4th.  Three  fraiaes  (Fraser).     Above  the  shield  a  coronet,  over 


Fig.  tE>.  Tombstone  of  Aleianiler  Gonlon. 

that  a  lielniet  with  mantling  and  wreath,  thereon  for  crest  a  ctJighenil 

erased.      Supjiortors,  two  liounds  collared  and  leashed.     Motto  at  top, 

"BYDAKD."      Beneath  the  arms  is  insciibd.!:— 

ALEXANDER  GOUDOVNE 

OF  STRATH  A  WIN. 
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Some  distance  beneath  this  is  a  skull  with  legend  round  it,  "MEMENTO 

MORI."    The  marginal  inscription  is  : — 

HIER .  LYIS .  ANE .  HONORABIL. 

MAN .  ALEXANDER .  GORDOVNE  .  SVMTY[ME] 


MARQVEIS .  OF .  HVNTLY .  AND .  FATHER .  TO .  ALEX^ .  GORDOVNE. 
OF .  DVENKYNTIT .  QVHA. 
DEPERTIT .  YE .  lANVAR.  1622. 

(8)  Stone  with  marginal  inscription  only,  in  Gothic  letters,  viz. : — 

bic  •  iacent  •  nobilis 


af Ua  •  et  •  robert  •  f rat  •  [elus]  •  cantor  •  orate  •  p  •  ata 

(9)  Stone  with  shield  (25  inches  in  width)  bearing  impaled  arms  (lig.  20), 
viz. : — Three  holly  leaves  (Irvine),  impaling,  Three  boar  heads  coupcd 
(Gordon).  Initials  D.  I.  and  E.  G.  Some  way  beneath  the  shield  a 
skull  and  thigh  bone,  and  under  that  the  date  "  1603,"  which  is  really 
the  conclusion  of  the  following  marginal  inscription,  viz.  : — 

HEIR  .  LYIS  .  ANE 

HONORABIL  .  VOMAN  .  ELEZABETH. 

GORDOVNE  .  SPOVS. 

TO  .  DONALD  .  IRVIN  .  QVHA  .  DEPARTIT  .  THE. 

LAST  .  OF  .  MARCH. 

1603. 

(10)  Stone  with  inscription  recoi-ding  tlie  burial  here  of  the  five 
successive  Dukes  of  Gordon. 

(11)  Tombstone  of  Thomas  Calder,  precentor  of  Ross,  with  marginal 
inscription  in  Gothic  letters,  viz. : — 

bic  iacet  vcncxabilie  vtt  mgt  tboae  calDat  quoda  pcetor  voesc 

Q.  obitt  viii  bie 
mcna  be  be  ^  -  -  bcr  a«  b«  1519 

florbon. 

(12)  Blue  stone,  the  matrix  for  a  brass,  siiid  to  cover  the  remains  of 

three  bishops.^ 

^  Ouidc,  p.  34. 
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(13)  Stone  (36  inches  in  widtli)  with  cross  ip  centre  liavin^;  ends  of 
head  and  arms  tevelleil  off,  and  foot  encircled  by  wreath  which  rests  on 
four  steps.  Above  the  amis  of  ibe  cross  are  two  shields,  each  bearing  the 
same  arms,  viz. ; — A  bend  charged  with  three  buckles  (Leslie).  liolow 
the  arms  of  the  cross  are  a  chalice  with  paten  on  the  dexter  side  and 
an  open  book  on  the  other.     The  mai^nal  inscription  is : — 

bic  •  tacit  ■  t>enerabi[ls  - 

vir  madtrter  ■  tbomas  leCIs  ouonM 

rector  •  &c  ■  ftpngpfv  ■ 

qvt  -  obiit  ■  octa"  ■  mori  ■  an'  -  Cominl  ■  m"  ■  ccccc  ■  xv"  ■ 

Monteith  in  bis   Tlieaier  of  Mortality,  p.  222,  in  giving  the  inscri))- 
tion,  omits  the  day  and  month. 

(14)  Stone  with  shield  (12  inches  in  width)  bearing  arms  (fig.  21), 


Fig.  21.  Shield  Impaling  Caliler  and  Munro  Amis, 
viz. : — A    Htag    bead    cuujwd,   and   in   chief  a    mundle    In'twivn    two 
stars  (Culdcv),    ijupalituj.      An    eagle    head    eruscil   (Mnnro).      Above 
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the  shield  a  helmet  with  wreath  and  mantling  but  no  crest.  Initials 
W.  C.  and  L.  M.  Two  winged  boys  support  the  shield,  and  beneath  it 
one  under  the  other  are  carved  : — A  cherub  ;  an  hour  glass ;  an  escroU 
with  the  words  "  MEMENTO  MORI  " ;  a  skull ;  cross  bones ;  and 
finally  a  skeleton  in  a  coffin  beneath  a  mattock  and  a  shovel.  Inscrip- 
tion in  Roman  capitals  round  margin  : — 

HERE  LYES  THE  CORPS  OF 
THE  MUCH  HONORED  WIELIAM  CALDER  OF  SPYNIE  LAIT 

PROVEST  OF  ELGIN  WHO 
DEPARTED   THIS  LYFE  14  OF  NOU»  1692  WITH  HIS  SPOUS 

MRIS  LUCIEA  MVNRO 
WITH  HIS  SPOUS  ELSPET  DVFF  WHO  DYED  THE  8  DAY  OF 

MARCH  1690  AND  THEIR 
CHILDREN    ALEXANDER  &  lAMES  &  MARGRAT    CALDERS. 

(15)  Slab  with  two  shields  at  top,  (one  broken  off)  bearing  : — A  bend 
charged  with  three  buckles  (Leslie).  Inscription  in  Gothic  letters  round 
margin : — 

bic  facet 


_ quon&am  rector  Dero 

The  following  extract  from  Monteith's  TJieater  of  Mortality y  p.  216, 
relates  to  this  monument : — **  Hie  jacet  Archibaldus  Lesly  quondam 
Rector  de  Rothes  qui  obiit  3  Julii  1520.  (Jrate  pro  comnumi  Patria" 
— the  rest  worn  out. 

Between  St  Mary's  aisle  and  the  south  transept  are  three  monuments, 
viz. : — 

(I)  Sarcophagus  tomb  with  recumbent  figure  of  knight  in  armour;  on 
his  breiistplate  arc : — Three  escutcheons  (Hay).  On  the  dexter  side 
of  the  bevelled  edge  of  the  Siircophagus  is  this  inscription  in  one  long 
line  in  Gothic  letters,  the  latter  part  being  illegible  : — 

bic  iacet  wills  de  le  bai?  audda  dns  &e  locblos  qui  obiit  piii 
bie  mefbecebris  aiio  bifi  m  cccc  sji 
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This  inscription,  though  continuous  in  one  line,  terminates  on  a 
sepamte  stone  wliich  projects  beyond  the  feet  of  the  effigy  and  the 
original  position  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  understand.  Described  and 
figured  in  Proreedingsi,  vol.  xxix.  p.  39-3,  where  it  is  said  the  in- 
scription is  "  now  almost  quite  illegible,"  This  must  be  a  mistake,  as  if 
it  was  illegible  then,  it  must  have  been  recut ;  but  it  does  not  look  as 
if  this  had  been  done,  and  Mr  Pozzi,  the  keei)er  of  the  cathedral,  who 
has  been  there  many  years,  has  no  knowledge  of  any  restoration. 

(2)  Recumbent  slab  (83  inches  by  30).  In  the  centre  is  a  cross  with 
ends  of  head  and  arms  bevelled  off,  the  foot  encircled  by  a  wreath  rests 
on  five  steps.  On  the  dexter  side  is  a  chalice  with  paten  and  on  the 
sinister  an  open  book  showing  the  cover.  Round  the  margin  is  the 
inscription  in  (Jothic  letters  : — 

bic     lacet  - 

pencrabiliB  -  vir  •  madfrtet  •  vilelmus  •  Isel  • 

quon^a  •  Bubdeca 

nu0  •  eccIeCie  •  mocauien  •  q  •  obfft       bie  •  mer  •         anno 

bni  -mo  •  cccco 
(lit  • 

(3)  Recumbent  slab  with  shield  of  arms,  viz. : — A  chevron  between  three 
garbs.     Above  the  shield  a  helmet  with  wreath  and  mantling  but  no 
crest.     On  an  escroU  above,  the  motto  "  COURAGE  ",  and  on  another 
beneath,  "  GEORGP:  CUM[ING  OF  LOCnTER]VANDICH." 
Round  the  margin  is  this  inscription  in  capitals : — 

HERE  LYES  GEORGE  CUMING 

OF  LOCHTERWANDICH  SOMETIME  PROVEST  OF 

ELGIN  WHO  DIED  THE  20  OF 

SEPTEMBER  1689.    AND  HIS  SPOUS  MARJORIE  LES 

LIE  WHO  DIED  IN  SEPTE 
MBER  THE  YEIR  OF  GOD  1656. 

Sovih  Transept, — On  the  east  wall  is  a  detached  stone  (35  inches  in 
width)  with  shield  of  arms  (fig.  22) : — Quarterly,   1st  and  4th.  Three 
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Fig.  ^2.  Armorial  Stone  in  Soutli  TraDae[<t  of  Elgiu  Cathedral. 

The  following  in.-«;riiitiini  fniiu  J[ontoitli's  Tk'-uUtr  of  Mcriality,  |>,  220, 
is  prolxibly  from  tlie  moiiuiiii:iit  <>f  wliiuli  tlm  alxive  arms  formed  part : 
— "Refiiiieftcinit  hie  Kolwrtua  Iniius  iib  eodeni  A  Eliznlwtha  Elphinstone 
ejus  Coiijus  qui  Fatid  coiRL'ssemnt  25  SeiJtemii  fi  26  Febr  Anno  SaL 
hum.  1597  &  1610  Ideoci'  in  jiiam  gnitauiij'  Alcmoriam  charissimonim 
Pnrentum  hoc  Monumcntum  extrut-mhini  curavit  Kolwrtus  yilius."  ' 
I  MHcphail's  WiiMnrrfiH,  ji.  12!, 
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Oil  the  south  wall  are  two  recessed  altar  tombs.  The  first  has  a  shield 
with  arms  on  each  side,  viz.  : — Dexter,  shield  for  Alexamler  Stewart,  Earl 
of  Mar  and  Lord  of  Garioch.  Quarterly,  1st  and  4th,  A  fess  chequy 
between  three  open  crowns ;  2nd  and  3rd,  A  bend  between  six  cross 
crosslets  (see  arms  at  Bishop^s  House  described  p.  381).  Sinister,  shield 
(fig.  23)  for  Bishop  James  Stewart  (1460).  A  fess  chequy  between  three 
open  crowns;   behind  the  shield  a  crosier.     His  seal  is  described  and 


Fig.  28.  Shield  of  Arms  of  Bishop  James  Stewart. 

figured  by  Henry  I^ing  in  his  first  volume.  No.  909,  where  it  bears 
similar  arms,  but  with  a  double  line  round  them  evidently  of  no  heraldic 
significance. 

Keith,  in  his  Catalogue  of  Scottish  Bishops,  states  that  Bishop  James 
Stewart  belonged  to  a  branch  of  the  family  of  Lorn,  but  judging  from 
the  arms  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  case. 

The  arms  borne  by  members  of  the  family  of  Lorn  are  usually  in  the 
form   of   a   fess   chequy   quartered   ^vith  a  lymphad.     Those  borne  by 
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Bishop  Andrew  Stewart  of   this  family   have  been  already  described 
and  fif^iircd  (p.  350).      The  question  tlierefore  arises  what  family   of 
Stewarts  bore  "A  fess  chequy  lx?.tween  three  ci-owns"  or  similar  amis? 
Five  such  coats  are  known  to  me,  viz.,  those  of  : — 

(1)  Alexander  Stewart,  Earl  of  Mar  mid  Lonl  of  Garioch,  who  lx>re 
tliem  in  the  first  and  fourth  quarters  a.s  represented  on  this  tomb  (p.  367) 
and  on  a  stone  in  the  bishop's  house  (p.  381).  Also  on  his  seal,  as  de- 
scribed and  figured  by  Laing  in  his  first  volume,  Xo.  796. 

(2)  Bishop  James  Stewart,  who  bore  the  undiflTerenced  coat  as  on  this 
tomb.     Also  on  his  seal.     (Laing,  I.,  No.  909.) 

(3)  Bishop  David  Stewart,  the  brotlier  and  successor  of  the  last,  who 
bore  the  arms  differenced  by  a  cross  crosslet  instead  of  the  lower  crown 
as  on  stone  at  Bishop's  House  (p.  379)  and  at  Spynie  Palace  (p.  394). 
Also  on  his  seal.     (Laing,  II.,  No.  1039.) 

(4)  The  impaled  arms  on  the  dexter  sliield  of  the  tomb  next  following 
(p.  369),  which,  however,  are  somewhat  doubtful. 

(5)  A  detached  setil  in  the  General  Register  House  with  a  shield  bear- 
ing "A  fess  chequy  l)ctween  three  open  crowns"  and  the  legend 
"  S.  VALTERI  STEVART."  This  is  believed  to  be  the  seal  of  Walter 
Stewart  of  Strathoun.     Particulars  of  his  descent  are  given  below. 

King  Rol>ert  II.  had,  as  his  fourth  son,  by  his  first  wife,  Elizabeth 
^lure,  Alexander  Stewart,  to  whom  he  granted,  in  the  first  year  of  his 
reign,  the  lands  of  Stratliown  or  Strathavon,  in  the  shire  of  Banff.  This 
Alexander,  known  as  the  Wolf  of  Badenoch,  was  afterwards  Lord  of 
Badenoch,  and,  in  right  of  his  wife.  Earl  of  Buchan.  By  her  he  had  no 
heirs,  but  by  "Mariota  filia  Athyn"  he  left  several  natural  children, 
among  whom  were  Alexander  Stewart,  in  right  of  his  wife  Earl  of  Mar, 
and  Andrew  Stewart  of  San<lhalch  who  also  is  said  to  have  jwssessed 
Stratliown.  The  latter  had  a  son,  Walter  of  Stratliown.  From  a  careful 
examination  of  all  the  documents  available  regarding  the  above  genealogy, 
the  transmission  of  lands  among  the  parties,  etc.,  ani  by  a  process  of 
elimination  of  the  other  Walter  Stewarts,  the  Rev.  John  Anderson, 
Assistant  Curator  of  the  Historical  Department  of  the  General  Register 
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House,  is  of  opinion  tliat  the  seal  No.  5  was  that  of  Walter  Stewart  of 
Strathavon,  that  probably  the  two  bishops  were  his  brothers,  and  thus 
that  all  three  who  bore  those  arms  were  of  the  Strathavon  family,  and 
were  nephews  of  Alexander,  Earl  of  ^fiir.  Further,  that  the  three  crowns 
used  to  difference  the  Stewart  arms  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Lordship 
of  Garioch,  but  were  probably  derived  from  some  lands  possessed  by 
Alexander,  Earl  of  Buchan,  in  Badenoch.  Unfortunately,  his  seal  is  not 
known,  but  it  is  to  be  olxserved  that  three  crowns  are  borne  by  the  Grants, 
whose  property  of  Ballyndalach  is  situated  in  Strathowne,  and  three 
crowns  are  also  quartered  by  the  Erasers. 

These  particulars  are  given  as  showing  the  lino  in  which  future 
research  might  be  prosecuted  in  order  to  clear  up  the  origin  of  the  bear- 
ing of  the  three  crowns,  which  are  combined  with  the  fess  chequy  in  this 
group  of  Stewart  arms. 

"Within  the  recess  has  been  placed  the  recumbent  figure  of  a  knight  in 
armour,  probably  brought  from  some  other  part  of  the  cathedral,  show- 
ing on  his  breastplate : — Three  stars  (only  two  visible)  (Innes).  On 
the  bevelled  edges  of  the  stone  on  which  he  rests  is  an  inscription  in 
Gothic  letters,  commencing  at  the  head  on  the  dexter  side,  viz. : — 

[bic  •  Jalcet  •  nobilis  -  viv  •  rol>ett  9  •  innes  •  be  -  innmfti^e  •  qui  •  obiit  • 

The  portion   on   the   sinister  side  was  not   deciphered.     The   effigy  is 

probably  that  of  Robert  Innes  of  Innermarkye  (circa  1511  to  1528),^ 

and  has  evidently  not  been  intended  for  its  present  position,  being  much 

too  short.2 

The  second  recessed  tomb  has  also  on  each  side  a  shield  with  arms, 

viz. : — Dexter  shield  (fig.   24).     A  fess  chequy  between  two  crescents 

in  chief  and  an  open  crown  in  base,  impaling,  A  fess  chequy  between 

two  open  crowns  in  chief  and  in  base  some  charge  broken  off.     Sinister 

shield  (fig.  25),     A  tree  (dexter  side  broken  away),  but  on  sinister  a 

sfjuirrel  seated  on  its  hind  legs  on  one  of  the  brandies,  on  a  chief  three 

buckles.     These  shields,  though  dilapidated,  are  probably  not  original,  as 

'  Douglas'  Barona/jc  of  Scotland^  p.  78. 
'^  Proceedings^  vol.  xxix.  p.  398. 

VOL.  XXXIV.  2  A 
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they  are  on  stones  which  appear  to  have  been  inserted,  the  carving  on 
the  lower  sides  being  inferior  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  tomb.  They  may, 
however,  be  facsimiles  of  the  original  arms.  On  the  sarcophagus  rests 
a  slab  with  effigy  of  a  knight  in  annour.  There  are  no  charges  on  his 
breastplate,  but  on  the  bevelled  edge  of  the  slab  has  been  an  inscription, 
in  Gothic  letters,  now  illegible.  In  the  Guide  to  Elgin  CathedrcUf  p.  29, 
the  knight  is  said  to  be  "  Walter  Stewart,  Duke  of  Albany,  who  from  the 
armorial  bearings  must  have  been  allied  to  the  family  of  Mar.     He  died 


'> 
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^ 
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Figs.  24,  26.  Arms  on  West  Tomb  in  South  Transept. 

in  the  year  1481."    In  the  Proceedings  ^  it  is  said  the  monument  is  usually 
ascribed  to  Alexander,  Duke  of  Albany,  the  second  son  of  James  IT., 
neither  sUitement  being  very  credible. 
On  the  west  wall  is  a  sedilia  of  four  seats. 

SoiUh  Aisle  of  Nave, — In  the  angle  formed  by  the  south  transept 
wall  are  portions  of  three  colossal  statues  believed  to  have  foniied  part 
of  the  decorations  of  the  central  tower. 

(1)  Statue  of  a  bishop  found  at  the  ba«c  of  the  north-west  pillar  of 

the  central  tower,  and  stated  to  be  that  of  Bishop  John  Innes,  1407- 

1414  (Guide,  p.  29). 

^  Vol.  xxix.  p.  384. 
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(2)  Kneeling  figure  of  an  ecclesiastic,  headless. 

(3)  Torso  of  a  knight. 

Built  into  the  south  wall  is  a  stone  cofiin,  also  two  stones  with  arms. 
The  one  has  a  shield  (10^  inches  in  width)  liearing  arms  (fig.  26) : — ^A 
demi  lion  issuant  from  a  fess  of  three  bars  wavy  between  three  stars 
in  chief  and  a  fieur-<le-lys  in  base  (Chalmers),  impaling,  A  chevron 
l)etween  two  stars  in  chief  and  a  heart  in  base  (probably  for  Tares). 
Initials  I.  C.  and  B.  T.  The  inscription  beneath  is  in  Roman  capitals, 
the  lines  being  often  continued  on  the  bevelled  edge  of  the  stone,  viz. : — 

HERE  .  LYIS  .  ANE  .  HONEST 

WOMAN  .  CALLIT  .  BEATRIX  . 

TARES  .  SPOVS  .  TO  .  JAMES  . 

CHALMER  .  GLIWER  .  BWRGIS  . 

IN  .  ELGIN  .  WHA  .  DEPARTIT  . 

THIS  .  LYF  .  ON  .  THE  .  13  OF 

AGWST  .  1644  .  ALTHO 

THES  .  CORPIS  .  IN  .  DVVST  . 

DIETH  .  LY  .  THEIR  .  BET 

TER  .  PEARTES  .  SHALL  .  NEWIR  .  DIE  . 

On  the  other  stone  is  a  shield  (8 J  inches  in  width)  bearing  arms 
(tig.  27) : — A  heart  transfixed  by  two  darts,  points  downward,  and  in 
Imse  three  stars  in  fess  (probably  for  Wilson,  but  differing  from  usual 
arms),  impaling ,  Three  hearts  (2  and  1)  between  two  swords,  points 
upward  in  bend  and  bend  sinister  (Boynd).  The  initials  at  side  are 
G.  W.  and  M.  B.  Above  tlie  shield  is  a  cherub  and  beneath  is  the 
following  inscription  : — 

THIS  IS  THE  BURIAL  PLACE  OF 
GEORGE  WILSON  LATE  BAILLIE  OF 
ELGIN 

AND  MARJORIE  BOYND  HIS  SPOUSE 

&  THEIR  CHILDREN. 

Some   further   particulars   are   obtiiined    from    a    slab  on   the   ground 


Fig.  27. 
I.  '16-17.  ShieldD  in  Soutli  Ainle  of  Nave  ;  aod  Hg.  'IS,  id  Burying'grouad,  BIkid  Cathednt. 
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immediately  in  front  of  tlie  tablet.     The  first  part  of  the  inscription  on 
it  is : — 

IN  MEMORY  OF  GEORGE  WILSON  ONE  OF  THE 
BATLLIES  OF  ELGIN  WHO  DIED  20  JULY  1753 
AND  OF  MARJORY  BOYND  HIS  SPOUSE 
WHO  DIED  20  FEB  1755  .... 

At  the  west  end  of  the  wall  is  the  south  doorway,  outside  which  can 
be  seen  the  foundations  of  the  jwrch. 

Cathedral  Buriilng-Ground. — On  the  north  wall,  third  space  from 
west  end,  is  the  monument  of  Alexander  Douglas,  said  to  have  lieen 
removed  from  the  old  church  of  St  (jiles  when  it  was  demolished.  It 
has  the  following  inscription  in  capitals  on  three  separate  tablets,  viz. : — 

HIC  .  DORMIT  .  IN  .  DO 

MINO  .  REVEREN 
DVS  .  IN  .  CHRISTO 

PATER  .  M  .  ALEX 
ANDER  .  DOVGLAS . 
PRiESVL  .  VIGILAN 

TISSIM9  .  QVI  .  SV 

MM  A  .  CVM  .  LAV 

DE  .  HVC  .  VRBI  . 
PASTOR  .  TOTIQVE  . 

MORAVIiE  .  EPIS 

COPVS  .  PROFVIT  . 

ET  .  PRiEFVIT  .  41  .  ANNOS  . 

OBIIT  .  J5TATIS  .  SV^  .  ANNO  .  62  .  ET  .  CHRIS 

TI  .  1623  .  MAI  .  11  .  RELICTIS  .  ALEXANDRO  . 

ET  .  MARIA  .  LIBERIS  .  VXOREQVE  .  GRAVIDA  .  FE 

MINA  .  NON  .  MINVS  .  VERE  .  RELIGIOSA  .  QVAM  . 

GENEROSA  .  CVIVS  .  SVMPTIBVS  .  HOC  .  MAV 

SOLEVM  .  STRVCTVM  .  EST  .^jcnocnocn 
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SEMPER  .  VIGI 

LA  .  VT  .  SI  .  NES 

CIAS  .  QVAND 

O  .  VENTET  .  P 

ARATVM  .  TE  .  T 

NVENIANT  .  BE 

ATI  .  MORIENTES  . 

IN  .  DOMINO  . 

HEC  .  CORRVP 

TIO  .  INDVET  . 

INCORRVPTI 

ONEM  .c^ 

Underneath  are  fonr  shields  with  arms,  viz.: — (1)  Ermine,  a  heart, 
on  a  chief  three  stars  (Douglass),  imixdwgy  Quarterly,  1st  and  4th,  Three 
stars  (Innes) ;  2nd  and  3nl,  Three  l)oar  heads  couped  (Al)erchirrler). 
(2)  On  a  bend  three  huckles  (Leslie).  (3)  Three  cushions  lozengeways 
(Dunbar).  (4)  On  a  l)end  three  birds.  The  following  extract  from 
Montei til's  Theater  of  Morfahtt/,  p.  215,  shows  that  probably  neither 
the  above  inscriptions  nor  the  four  coats  of  arms  are  those  of  the 
original  monument.  "  Bishop  ALEXANDER  DOUGLASS'S  Monu- 
ment, St  (riles  Church. — Mr  Alexander  DougLoss,  Minister  at  Elgine,  for 
the  space  of  25  Years,  was  promoved  to  the  see  of  Morray  in  the  year 
1606,  died  1623,  was  buried  in  the  South  Isle  of  St  (iiles  Kirk  (now  the 
Paroch  Kirk  of  Elgine).  He  had  married  to  his  2  Wife,  Mary  Innes, 
daughter  to  Robert  Innes  of  that  Ilk  he  was  Bishop  of  Morray  17  years. 
Tlie  inscription  of  his  Monument  not  legible." 

In  the  centre  of  the  monument  above  the  inscription  is  inserted  a 
stone  (19  inches  in  length),  bearing  arms  (fig.  28): — Three  cushions 
lozengeways  within  a  royal  trcssure  (the  latter  fonning  the  boundary 
line  instead  of  a  shield).  Behind  is  a  crosier  and  l^neath  the  initials 
A.  D.  These  are  said  to  be  the  arms  of  Alexander  Ihmbar,  Prior  of 
Pluscardin.     {Circa  1533-1560.)     (See  p.  409.) 

On  the  south  side  of  St  Mary's  aisle,  on  the  west  buttress,  is  a  slab 
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about   15  feet  in  height  hy  2  feet  2  inches  in  width.     It  has  a  long 
inscription  in  capitals  commencing : — 

THIS 
IS  THE  BURIAL  PLACE 
OF  THOMAS  ANDERSON 
IN  BAHTAHCKAT  WHO 
DIED  4  MAY  1674  .... 


A  few  yards  south  of  this  is  the  base  of  what  has  been  a  cross  or 
monument  of  some  kind,  which  is  known  as  the  "  Bishop's  Cross." 

A  few  yards  south  of  the  west  door,  in  the  south  wall  of  nave,  is  a 
recumbent  stone  (26  inches  in  width)  with  arms,  viz.  : — Three  crescents, 
impaling^  A  stag  head  couped.  The  initials  have  ])een  defaced  as  well 
as  the  inscription  round  the  margin,  the  greater  part  of  which  has .  been 
carefully  chiselled  out.     All  that  remains  decipherable  is  : — 

HEIR  •  LYIS  •  ANE  •  HO 

NEST  •  PERSONE  •  MASTER 


1619  

On   the  lx)undary   wall,  a  little  south-west  of  this,  is  a  tablet  with 
inscription  in  capitals  (Guide,  p.  51) : — 

«  HEIR  IS  THE  BURIAL  PLACE 

APPOINTED  FOR  JOHN 

GEDEES,  GLOVER,  BUR 

GESS  IN  ELGIN, 

AND  ISSOBELL 

M*KEAN,  HIS  SPOUSE, 

AND  THEIR  RELATIONS. 


»< 


GRACE  ME  GUID,  IN  HOPE  I  BYDE. 
MEMENTO  MORI,  1687. 
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THIS  WORLD  IS  A  CITE 

FULL  OF  STREETS,  AND 

DEATH  IS  THE  MERCAT 

THAT  ALL  MEN  MEETS. 

IF  LYFE  WERE  A  THING 

THAT  MONIE  COULD 

BUY,  THE  POOR  COULD 

NOT  LIVE,  AND  THE  RICH 

WOULD  NOT  DIE." 

Cathedral  Precincts. — In  the  street  bounding  the  north  side  of  the 
burying-ground,  Iniilt  into  the  gable  of  a  stable  nearly  opposite  the 
chapter-house,  is  a  stone  (20  inches  in  length)  l^earing  amis  (fig.  29) : — 
A  lion  rampant  double  queued.  Behind  the  shield  is  the  head  of  a 
crosier.  This  coat  is  similar  to  one  on  a  detached  stone  in  the  cliapter- 
house,  only  here  the  lion  is  not  collared  (see  p.  353). 

South-east  from  the  cathedral,  at  the  east  end  of  North  College  Street, 
still  stands  one  of  the  city  gates.  Continuing  along  the  street,  which 
turns  south  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  boundary  wall  of  the  house  called 
the  "  South  College  "  (Miss  Cooper's),  a  fragment  of  the  massive  old 
boundary  wall  of  the  cathedral  precincts  is  seen,  and  l)eside  it  the  de^d 
stump  of  a  huge  tree,  which,  not  many  years  ago,  was  known  as  "  the 
beech  tree." 

The  house  called  the  "  South  College  "  has  been  mentioned  above ; 
a  somewhat  similar  house  stands  north-west  from  the  cathedral  next  to 
the  bishop's  house.  It  is  called  the  North  College.  Both  houses  are 
no  doubt  named  from  the  colleges  where  the  higher  clergy  had  their 
residence,  and  which  occupied  sites  north  an<l  south  of  the  cathedral 
now  forming  part  of  the  grounds  of  these  houses.  The  North  College 
is  said  to  have  been  the  deanery  and  the  »South  College  the  sub-dean's 
house. 

Bishop's  House. — The  bishop's  house  stands  opposite  the  north-west 
angle  of  the  catliedral. 

On  its  east  wall  is  a  panel  (32  inches  in  height  by  25  in  width)  within 
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a  moulded  Imrder  (fig.  30),  containing  three  shields,  one  in  chief  and  two 
in  base.  That  in  chief  l)ears  : — A  lion  rami^ant  within  the  royal  tressure 
(for  Scotland).  Above  the  shield  is  a  closed  crown,  and  issuing  from 
l^hind  the  former  are  two  branches  of  thistle,  on  each  side  one,  C/Onsisting 
of  a  head,  one  small  leaf  and  three  large  ones,  not  shown  in  illustration. 
The  shield  in  dexter  base  l)ears : — A  sttig  head  couped  (R«id).  Above 
the  shield  is  a  mitre  with  initials  R.  R.  at  sides  of  the  last.  The  arras  are 
those  of  Robert  Reid,  Abbot  of  Kinloss  (a  mitred  abbot),  from  about  1526, 
and  Bishop  of  Orkney  from  1540.  His  arms  appear  on  the  abbot's  house 
at  Kinloss^  and  at  Beauly  Priory. ^     The  shield  in  sinister  base  beara : — A 

lion  rampant  within  the  royal  tressure  (for  Lyon).     The  initials    /  V 

are  at  top  and  sides  of  the  shield.  These  are  pi*obably  the  arms  of  Mr 
Alexander  Lyon,  Afaster  of  Murray,  a  younger  son  of  John,  fourth  Ix)rd 
(flamis,  who  died  in  1541,  and  "lyeth  buried  in  the  quire  of  Turreffe 
which  he  built. "^  Above  the  panel  is  a  dripstone  ornamented  with  a 
vine  branch  consisting  of  a  bunch  of  grapes  and  a  vine  leaf,  lx)th  repeated 
alternately  on  each  side  of  the  stem. 

On    the   skewput   on   the   east  wall   of   the   stjiircase    is  a   Trinity 
of    heads,   consisting    of    three   faces    looking    to   dexter,   front    and 


sinister  ;  there  are  four  eves.     Above  this  is  the  date 


ANO  DNI 
1557 


and 


in  the  corresi>onding  iKjsition  on  the  west  side  is  a  shield  bearing  arms, 
viz. : — On  a  fess  a  rose  and  in  chief  three  hearts.  The  initials  J.  XE.  are 
at  the  sides  in  Gothic  capitals.  A  shield  with  same  arms  and  initials 
I.  T.  in  Roman  capitiils  is  carved  over  the  fireplace  of  a  room  on  the  first 
floor,  and  still  another  example  of  those  arms  (fig.  31)  but  without  initials 
is  to  ]ye  seen  on  the  lintel  of  a  fireplace  now  detached  (shield  5  J  inches  in 
width).  Mr  John  W.  Small,  architect,  Stirling,  has  a  sketch  of  the 
same  arms  and  initials  from  the  lintel  of  a  fireplace  in  a   house   now 

*  Ecrl.  Arch.,  vol.  i.  p.  421,  fig. 
•-«  Ibiif.,  vol.  ii.  p.  249,  fig. 
"  Procce(fingSt  vol.  xxv.  p.  105. 
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demolished  which  stood  in  Chalmers'  Close,  Canongate,  Edinburgh.  If 
any  information  could  be  obtained  about  this  hou.^^e,  it  might  help  to 
throw  light  on  the  ownership  of  the  arms  and  initials.  Over  the  fire- 
place in  the  small  room  at  the  top  of  the  stair  are  the  letters  I.  H.  S.  in 


monogram. 


Inside  the  entrance  door  in  the  wall  of  the  courtyard  are  three  stones 
with  sculpture. 


Fig.  31.  Anns  in  the  Bishop's  House. 


gram,  over  which  is  a  coronet  and  at  the  sides  the  initials  t  ^^  and 


That  above  the  door  is  rounded  at  top,  and  has  in  the  centre  a  mono- 

Y 

I.  b.  ""^  I.  D. 

said  to  be  for  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Dunfermline. 

That  on  the  dexter  side  has  a  shield  (7  inches  in  width)  with  arms 
(fig.  32) : — A  fess  chequy  l>etween  two  open  crowns  in  chief  and  a  cross 
crosslet  fitch^e  in  base.  Above  the  shield  a  mitre.  The  same  arms  are 
at  Spynie  Palace,  and  are  those  of  Bishop  David  Stewart,  1461-1476. 
See  note  to  description  of  arms  of  his  brother  on  tomb  in  south  transept 
of  cathedral  described  above  (p.  368). 
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The  stone  on  the  sinister  side  bears  on  a  shield  Scotland  with  an  open 
crown  above  it. 

Within  the  courtyard  there  are  also  two  important  detached  stones  : — 
(I)  The  one  (27  inches  by  15  within  the  moulding),  lying  among  a  heap 
of  stones  near  the  entrance,  has  on  a  shield  the  following  arms  (fig.  33) : — 
On  a  chevron  two  lions  pulling  at  a  rose  and  in  base  a  star.  Above 
the  shield  a  mitre  with  the  initials  P.  IL  at  sides,  and  on  an  escroU 
l>eneath  the  shield  the  motto  "EXPECTO."  The  arms  are  those 
of  Patrick  Hepburn,  Bishop  of  Moray,  1535-1573.  His  seal  is 
described  and  figured  by  Henry  Laing  in  his  first  volume,  No.  913. 
He  is  erroneously  stated  to  have  been  son  of  l^atrick,  first  Earl  of 
Both  well,  in  Keith's  Bishoj^s,  DoTiglas'  Peerage^  etc.  He  was  really 
brother  and  heir  to  Master  John  Hepburn  of  Beinstoun,^  who  was  son 
of  Patrick,  first  of  Beinstoun,-  who  got  the  lands  by  charter,  dated 
26th  Nov.   1478,  from  his  father,  Patrick,  first  Lord  Hailes.^ 

(2)  The  other  and  more  important  stone  (37  inclies  in  length)  is 
lying  in  a  vaulted  passage  under  the  main  building.  It  probably  came 
originally  from  the  cathedral,  and  is  perhaps  the  finest  piece  of  decor- 
ative heraldry  in  Scotland.  The  shield  ( 1 1  inches  at  top)  is  couched,  and 
bears  the  following  arms  (fig.  34) : — Quarterly,  1st  and  4th,  A  fess 
chequy  between  three  open  crowns ;  2nd  and  3rd,  A  bend  between  six 
cross  crosslets  fitch(5e  (Mar).  Above  the  shield,  and  strapped  to  it,  is 
a  tilting  helmet  with  tasseled  capeline,  and  thereon  a  coronet  out 
of  which  rises  the  crest,  two  demi-serpents  entwined,  their  heads  (which 
have  large  teeth  and  eyes)  looking  before  and  behind.  The  arms  are 
those  of  Alexander  Stewart,  natural  son  to  Alexander  Stewart,  Earl  of 
Buchan,  who  became  K'lrl  of  Mar  and  Ix)rd  of  Garioch  in  right  of  his 
wife  Isabella  Douglas.     A  seal  with  the  same  arms  is  described  and 

*  Register  of  Ads  and  DecreelHf  vol.  ill.  p.  336. 
*•*  Acta  Doniinoncm  CancilUf  vol.  xxxii.  f.  6. 

*  Rcgust,  Secreti  Sigilli,  vol.  liii.  f.  176  ;  Protocol  Book  of  James  Nicolson, 
f.  30  (preserved  in  the  General  Rfigiater  House).  For  the  rercieiices  iu  these  three 
notes  I  am  indebted  to  Colonel  the  Hon.  R.  E.  Boyle. 
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figured  by  Laing,  voL   L,  No,  796.     They  are  also  on  a  tomb  in  the 
south  transept  of  the  cathedral  (p.  367). 

C1RBYFRIAII8  Church.  —This  churcli  is  presently  being  restored  by 
the  Marquess  of  Bute,  and  Conventual  buildings  an*.  l)eing  erected  on  the 
old  foundations  adjoining  under  the  supervision  of  Mr  W,  Scott. 
There  are  several  monuments  in  the  nave  of  the  church  :  — 
(1)  On  the  west  wall  is  a  numument  consisthig  of  two  tablets  within 
columns,  over  each  of  which  is  a  shield  with  impaled  arms.  The 
shield  on  the  dexter  side  (13  inches  in  width)  bears  arms  (fig.  35) :  -On 
a  fess,  between  a  lion  head  erased  and  a  star,  three  buckles  (King), 
impaling^  Three  garbs  (Gumming).  Crest,  on  a  helmet  with  mantling 
and  wreath,  a  hand  holding  a  sword.  Motto  along  the  top,  Audaces 
Fortuna  Juvat,     Inscription  in  italics  on  tiiblet  beneath : — 

In  Reswrectionu  Beatce  Spem 

Conduntur  Hie  Reliquue  Viri 

Dignismai  Gidielmi  King  De 

Neumiln  Urbis  hujus  Elgini 

Quondam  Frcefecti  qui  27 

Septembris  A.  ^.  C.  MDGGXV 

jEiatia  77  Animam  Deo  Reddidit 

Necnon  BeHquiat  Midieris 

Spedatissinue  MargareUc 

Cumming  FilioB  Viri  meritissimi 

Georgii  Cumming  De  LoctUer 

Vandich  Urbis  eliam  hujus 

Quondam  Pr(efecti  Prfefati 

Gulielmi  King  Conjugis  char 

insimcB  qium  2  January  A.  Ail. 

C,  MDGGXIV  ^-Etatis  61  Animam 

ejflavit  Reliquim  et  Liberorum 

cj:  his  Profpiatorum, 

The  shield  on  the  sinister  side  (10 J  inches  in  width)  bears  arms  (fig. 
36)  I — On  a  fess,  between  a  lion  head  erased  and  a  star,  three  buckles 
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(King),  impaling^  On  a  fess  between  three  cross  crosslets  fitch^e  as 
many  stars  (Tulloch).  The  crest  and  motto  are  the  same  as  above,  and 
the  inscription  beneath,  also  in  italics,  is : — 

Hie  Qutescit  quod  Reliqtium 

est  Mulieris  omatissinKB  Anna 

Tnlloh  Filue  Viri  Spectatissimi 

Thomce  Tulloh  de  Tanachiy 

Gulielmo  King  hodie  de  Neti 

Miln  Nuptam  dxUae  quce  I 

Septemhns  A.  ^\  G,  MDCCXVI 

yEtatis  21  ad  Ccelites  abiit. 

(2)  On  floor  of  north  passage,  a  shield  (12  J  inches  at  top)  with  arms, 

viz.  : — A     chevron     between     three     boar     heads     coiiped     (Gordon), 

impalingy  On  a  fess,  between  a  lion  head  erased  and  a  star,  two  buckles 

(King).     Crest,  on  a  helmet  with  mantling  and  wreath,  a  boar  head. 

Motto  on  an  escroU  at  top  "AUDACES  FORTUNA  JUVAT."     The 

above  achievement  occupies  the  centre  of  the  stone,  the  upper  part  is 

blank,  and   on   the   lower   part   is   an  inscription   in   Roman  capitals, 

viz.: — 

HERE  LYES  THE  CHILDREN 
OF  WILLIAM  GORDON  AND 

MARGARET  KING  HIS 

SPOUS  VIZ  ROBERT  GORDON 

DIED  27  AUGUST  1712  LUCR 

ETIA  DIED  12  JAR"  1717. 

(3)  Stone  on  floor  of  south  passage.  It  has  a  shield  (11  inches  at  top) 
with  arms,  viz.  (fig.  37) : — Ermine,  on  a  fess  three  crescents  (Craig), 
impalingy  On  a  bend,  between  two  lion  heads  erased,  three  buckles 
(King).  Crest,  on  a  helmet  with  mantling  and  wreath,  an  open 
book.  An  escroU  above  but  no  motto.  This  achievement  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  stone ;  the  upper  part  is  blank,  and  in  the  lower  part  is  an 
inscription  in  Roman  capitals,  viz. : — 

VOL.  XXXIV.  2  B 
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HEBE  LYES  THE  CHILDREN 
OF  JAMES  CRAia  WREAT- 

ER  IN  ELGIN  AND  AGNES 

KING  HISSPOUSVIZ 

MARGARET  MARJORIE 

&  MARGARET  CRAIQS 

AND  JAMES  CRAIG. 

(4)  Another  stone  further  weat  In  the  piissago  is  non-heralil 


Fig.  37.  At  GreyfrUra  Clmrcli,  Elgin. 

(5)  Stone  on  south  wall  of  nave.      The  shield  (15   inches  at  top) 

bears  (fig.  38) : — On  a  fess,  between  a  lion  head  (emaed  ?)  and  a.  star, 

two   buckles   (King),  impaling.  Throe   garbs    (Cumiiiing).      A    helmet 

with  mantling  and  wreath  hut  no  crest.     An  escroll  beneath  the  shield 

but  no  motto.     Above  is  an  iuseription  in  capitala,  viz.  : — 

HERE  LVES  MARGARET  CVMM 

ING  SPOUS  TO  WILLIAM  KING  OF 

NEWMIL  LAT  PROVEST  OF  ELGIN 

WHO  DEPARTED  THE  2  DAY  OF  lANUARY  1714. 

QUOD  FOBTUNA  DEDIT  TOLERE 

Nemo  Potest etc 


Fig.  38.  SbieW  ia  south  wall  of  the  Nave  at  Orejrriars  Charch, 
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At  the  side  of  the  panel  containing  the  arms,  the  initials  W.  K.  and 
beneath  the  inscription  : — 

HERE  ,  LYES  ,  THE  ,  CHILDREN  ,  of 
WILLIAM  ,  KING  ,  AND  ,  MARGARAT 
GUMMING  .  R.  K.  L.  K.  A.  K. 
L.K. 

In  the  south  side  of  the   domestic  part  of  the  Imildiiigs  there  are 
Imilt  into  the  wall  two  old  stones : — 

(1)  A  lintel  over  doorway  with  inscription  in  capitals : — 


I  NYLLI  .  CERTA  .  DOMVS.  | 

(2)  A  stone  built  into  the  wall,  a  little  to  the  west,  consisting  of 
a  panel  (about  15  inches  by  12)  within  a  moulded  lx)rder,  which 
contains  a  shield  bearing  arms  (fig.  39) : — Quarterly,  1st  and  4th, 
A  lion  rampant  (Wallace) ;  2nd  and  Srd,  A  fess  chequy  (Lindsay). 
The  charges  in  the  second  and  third  quarter  are  defective,  resembling 
a  cross  couped  and  quarterly  pierced,  but  no  doubt  representing 
a  fess  chequy.  Perched  on  tlie  upper  corners  of  the  shield  are  tw^o 
papingos,  holding  between  them  in  their  beaks  a  horse  shoe  —  an 
original  way  of  representing  supporters  and  crest  if  intended  for  these. 
Beneath  the  shield  are  the  initials  T.  V.  (for  Thomas  Wallace  ?). 

In  the  room  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the  domestic  buildings  are 
remains  of  painting  on  some  of  tlie  rafters,  and  also,  I  understand,  on  the 
ceiling  which  is  temporarily  removed. 

In  the  street,  to  the  north  of  the  church,  on  the  opposite  side,  is  a 
quaint  old  building  now  used  as  a  stable,  but  originally  connected  with 
Greyfriars. 

High  Street  of  Elgin  and  adjoining  Lanes. — Pi-oceeding  west  from 
the  cathedral,  at  the  junction  of  North  with  South  College  Street,  is 
what  is  known  as  the  Little  Cross,  consisting  of  a  pedestal  with  a  round 
pillar  and  square  ornamental  top.     On  two  of  the  faces  are  rude  repre- 
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sentatious  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  on  each  of  the  other  two  faces  are  two 

crosiers,  grasped  on  each  side  backwards  by  the  Virgin  and  by  the  Child. 

Opposite  this  is  the  Museum  (High  Street,  No,  1).    Among  many  objects 


m 

Fii;.  39.  Shield  at  QreyfrJars,  Elgin. 

of  interest  is  an  old  carve<l  cliair  from  Dallas,  which  has  on  the  hack  a 
shield  (9J  inches  in  width)  liearing  arms  (fig.  40) :— On  a  fesa,  between 
a  star  flanked  hy  two  garbs  in  chief  and  a  cinrjuefoil  in  base,  a  saltire. 
At  the  aides  are  the  initials  R.  B.  and  beneath  the  date  1620.  Below 
is  on  ornamental  [mnel. 
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A  few  doors  along  (No.  7)  is  the  house  of  Duff  of  Dipple,  ancestor  to 
the  Earls  of  Fife.  Over  the  dormers  tire,  in  the  one  case,  the  initials 
I.  D.,  with  date  1694  above,  and,  in  the  other,  M.  I,  with  star  ahove. 


620 


Fig.  < 


Hack  of  s  Chair  from  Dallas. 


Nest  we  come  to  T)r  Adam's  house,  "  St  Giles  "  (No.  13),  a  handsome 
new  building  designed  by  Mr  Heiton  of  Perth.  On  the  wall  at  the  side 
of  the  entrance  door  is  built  in  a  stone  panel  witliln  a  moulded  border. 
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It  has  on  it  a  slitelil  bearing  arms  (tig.  41)  : — A  chevron  between  three 
garbs  (Cumming  of  Lochterwandich),  impaling,  Out  of  a  fees  a 
demi  lion  isauant  and  in  base  three  stars  (Chalmers).  Initials  I.  C. 
and  I.  C,  The  date  beneath  the  panel  is  1576.  The  stone  is  said  to  have 
been  taken  from  an  old  house  in  a  close  nearly  on  the  same  spot. 

Down  a  close  (No.  37),  opposite  the  County  Buildings  and  named 
"  High  House  Buildings,"  above  a  garden  gate  is  a  lintel  having  carved 
on  it  in  the  centre  a  hammer  crowned,  with  date  1667,  and  at  each 
side  a  shield.     Tliat  on  dexter  bears: — Three  escutcheons  (Hay),  with 
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Fig.  41.  Shield  built  IdId  Dr  Aiiam'B  House,  Elgin. 
initials  I.  H.  .iVnd  that  on  sinister : — Three  boar  heads  erased 
(Gordon),  with  initials  M.  G,  Over  the  liutel  is  a  triangular  atone  with 
a  monogram  apparently  for  D.  M.  M.  8.,  under  which  is  the  date  1688,  and 
at  top  two  tiah  in  chevron.  On  the  opposite  or  south  side  of  the  street 
bouses  from  Nos.  42  to  52  rest  on  a  series  of  low  pillare  with  archea, 

A  little  further  along  is  the  town  cross,  rising  from  a  platform,  a 
pillar  with  a  lion  at  the  top  holding  a  shield  (which  is  of  17th  century 
work). 

Close  to  this  is  the  parish  church  occupying  the  site  of  tbo  old  church 
of  St  Giles.  When  the  latter  was  pulled  down,  its  carved  oak  pulpit 
was  taken  to  Pluscaidin,  where  it  remained  till  the  present  year,  when  it 
has  been  sent  back  to  Elgin,  and  is  to  be  put  up  in  a  hall  in  connection 
with  the  parish  church. 
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Nearly  opposite  the  cross  (No.  103)  is  Dr  Jtackay's  house,  with  a 
round  tower  on  which  is  a  panel,  within  a  moulded  border,  containiDg  a 
shield  bearing  amis  (fig.  42);^Quartcrly,  Ist  and  4th,  On  a  bend  three 
buckled  (Leslie) ;  2nd  and  3rd,  A  Hon  rampant  (intended  for  Abeniethy). 
Initials  A.  L.  and  I.  B.,  date  beneath  1634. 

Again,  on  the  south  side  of  the  street,  up  the  close  (No.  76,  I  think), 
there  are  some  pieces  of  carving  from  the  cathedral  built  into  the  wall 
of  a  house  on  west  side  of  close.  In  the  south  gable  of  a  house  on  t)ic 
same  side  of  the  close  is  a  coat  of  arms. 

On  same  side  of  the  street  (No.  150),  but  entering  off  Batehen  Lane, 
is  Thunderton  House,  now  the  Ciordon  Temperance  Hotel.     There  are 


Fig.  42.  Stield  bnilt  into  Dr  M^kay's  House,  Elgin, 
some  pieces  of  carving  nt  entrance  and  above  dormer  windows  facing 
south.     Two  large  tigures  of  heraldic  savages  from  this  house  are  now  at 
Pluscardin. 

Nearly  at  the  west  end  of  the  High  Street,  a  little  to  the  north,  is  tlie 
Lady  hill.  On  the  top  arc  remains  of  the  Caatle  of  Elgin.  In  earher 
days  it  had  been  a  native  stronghold  ;  traces  of  the  surrounding  ramparts 
still  remain. 

Spynik  Palace. — Here  there  are  five  coats  of  arms  remaining. 

Over  the  main  gateway  in  tlie  cast  wall  of  courtyard  is  a  shield 
bearing  arms  (fig.  43) : — On  a  fess,  lietween  three  keys  paleways,  as 
many  stars.  Behind  the  shield  a  crosier.  These  are  no  doubt  the  arms 
of  a  Bishop  of  Moray,  but  not  of  Bishop  Innes,  oa  commonly  stated. 
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On  the  south  wall  of  the  great  keep,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Bishop 
David  Stewart  (1461-1476),  and  comparatively  low  down,  are  a  group 
of  three  heraldic  panels,  one  above  and  two  beneath. 

The  upper  (fig.  44)  contains  a  shield  bearing  : — Scotland,  surrounded 
by  thistles  at  top  and  sides  and  resting  on  the  back  of  a  unicorn,  couchant, 
gorged  with  a  cro^vn  and  chained. 

The  two  lower  panels  each  contain  a  shield  also. 


Fig.  48.  Shield  at  Spynie  Palace. 

The  arms  on  the  dexter  are  (fig.  45) : — A  chevron  charged  with  two 
lions  pulling  at  a  rose  and  in  base  a  star.  Above  the  shield  a  mitre 
with  initials  P.  H.  at  sides.  Beneath  shield  an  escroll  without  motto. 
The  arms  are  those  of  Bishop  Patrick  Hepburn  (1535,  died  1573).  A  simi- 
lar panel  in  the  Bishop's  House  is  described  above  (p.  381),  and  there  is  a 
seal  with  the  same  arms  described  and  figured  by  Laing,  vol.  I.,  Xo.  913. 

The  arms  on  the  sinister  shield  are  (fig.  46) : — A  fess  chequy  between 
two  crowns  in  chief  and  a  cross  crosslet  fitchee  in  base.  Above  the 
shield  a  mitre.     The  arms  are  those  of  Bishop  David  Stewart.     A  stone 
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Fig9.  44-47.  Shields  »t  Spynia  Palaca. 
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with  the  same  arms  is  built  into  the  wall  at  the  Bishop's  House  and  is 
described  on  p.  379.  A  seal  with  the  same  arms  is  described  in  Laing, 
vol.  II.  No.  1039.  On  the  same  south  wall  of  the  keep,  almost  directly 
over  this  group,  is  a  single  panel  just  touching  the  corbellings  at  the 
top.  The  arms  are  (fig.  47) : — On  a  fess  between  three  cross  crosslets 
fitchee  as  many  stars  (TuUoch).  Above  the  shield  a  mitre.  These  are 
the  arms  of  Bishop  William  TuUoch  (1477-1482).  A  seal  of  the  Bishop 
with  same  arms  is  descril)ed  in  Laing,  vol  II.,  No.  1040.  Bishop 
TuUoch  immediately  succeeded  Bishop  David  Stewart,  whose  arms  are 
described  above.  .  Their  association,  the  one  near  the  foot  and  the  other 
at  the  top  of  the  tower,  is  intelligible,  but  why  Bishop  Patrick  Hepburn 
should  have  his  arms  in  such  close  juxtaposition  with  those  of  Bishop 
David  Stewart  is  not  apparent. 

Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  near  Spynib  Palace. — The  church  has 
disappeared,  but  the  burial-ground  remains.  In  it  the  stones  of  most 
interest  are  within  the  Leslie  inclosure.  On  the  south  waU  is  a  monu- 
ment with  two  full  heraldic  achievements.  That  on  the  dexter  bears : — 
Quarterly,  1st  and  4th,  On  a  bend,  represented  like  a  sleeve,  three  buckles 
(Leslie) ;  2nd  and  3rd,  A  lion  rampant  (intended  for  Abemethy  but 
ribbon  omitted).  Crest;  on  helmet  with  mantling  and  coronet,  a  hawk 
head.  Motto,  on  an  escroU  aljove,  "  GRIP  FAST."  Supporters,  two 
griffens.  Initials  R.  L.  That  on  the  sinister  bears : — A  chevron  between 
three  boar  heads  erased  (for  Elphinstone).  Crest,  issuing  from  a  coronet 
above  the  shield,  a  hand  holding  a  sword  bendways.  Motto  on  an 
escroU  above,  "CAVSE  CAYSIT."  Supporters^  two  savages  with  clubs 
in  their  exterior  hands.  Initials  I.  E.  Round  the  margin  is  an  inscrip- 
tion in  Roman  capitals  commencing  at  foot  of  dexter  side,  viz. : — 

HIC  .  DORMVNT  .  IN  CHRISTO 

DVM  .  NOBILES  .  ROBERTVS  .  LESLIE  .  DOMINVS  .  DE  .  FINDRESY  ET 

QVI .  CONIVNX  .  lONETA 

ELPHINSTOVNE  .  ILLE  .  OBIIT  .  22  .  SEPTANNO  .  1588  .  ILLA  .  VERO  . 
On  a  large  slab  beneath  is  a  further  inscription,  also  in  Roman  capitals, 
viz. : — 
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ROBERTVS  .  LESLIE  .  COMITIS  .  QVI  .  FILIVS  .  OLIM  . 
ROTHVSI^  EV  .  ERAT  .  SIMVLET  .  SVAVISSIMA  .  CONIVNX  . 
ELPHSTONIl  .  SOBOLES  .  HEROIS  .  CONDVNTVR  .  IN  .  ANTRO 
HOC  .  LICET  .  OBSC\'^RO  .  CELEBRES  .  PIETATE  .  SVPERSVST  . 
H03  .  QVONDAM  .  BINDS  .  HVMEN(EVS  .  IVNXIT  .  IN  .  VNVM  . 
CORPVS  .  ET .  HIS  VIVIS  .  SEMPERFVIT  .  VNA  .  VOL  .  VINTAS  . 
VNVS  .  AMOR  DOMVS  .  VNA  FVIT  NVNC  .  LVMINECASSO  . 
VNA  .  DVOS  .  ITERVM  .  CONDIT  .  LIBITINA  .  SEPVLTOS. 

Uu  the  west  wall  arc  two  stones,  one  on  cither  aide  of  the  entrance. 


Fig.  48.  In  the  Wall  &t  Trinity  Chnich,  Spjmie. 
They  have  each  in  the  centre,  near  the  top,  a  shield  with  impaled  amis, 
above  whieli  on  an  cBcroll  h  rudely  incised  the  motto  "  SUB  SPE,"  under 
the  shield  a  skull,  and  round  the  luargin  an  inscription  in  Roman  capitals. 
The  first  shield  (14  inches  at  top)  hears  (fig.  48) : — Three  cushions  lozenge- 
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ways  (no  royal  treasure  or  mark  of  cadency)  (Dunbar  of  Burgie),  impaling, 
Quarterly,  1st  and  4th,  Three  buckles  in  bend  (not  on  a  bend) ;  2nd  and 
3rd,  A  lion  rampant  (not  debruised  by  a  ribbon)  (Leslie  quartered  with 
Al)emethy).     Marginal  inscription  continued  down  centre  :  — 

HERE  .  LVES  .  THE  . 

BODIE  .  OF  .  MISTRIS  .  ISSOBLLA  .  LESLIE  .  LADIE  . 

BVRGIE  .  WHO  .  DE 

PARTED  .  THIS  .  LIFE  .  THE  .  TENTH  .  OF  .  JANUARIE  . 

1688. 


Fig  49.  In  the  Wall  at  Trinity  Church,  Spynie. 

The  other  shield  (13  inches  at  top)  bears  (fig.  49) : — Three  cushions 
lozengeways  (Dunbar  of  Bishopmiln) ;  impaling,  A  cross  engrailed 
between  four  roses  (Ayton).  Marginal  inscription  continued  down  the 
centre : — 
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HERE  .  LYES  .  THE  . 

BODIE  .  OF  .  MISTRIS  .  MARGARET  . 

^YTOX  .  LADIE  . 

BISHOPMILN  .  WHO  .  DEPARTED  .  THIS  . 

LYFE  .  THE  .  NINTH  . 

DAY  .  OF  .  SEPT«"BB 

1714  .  AGED  .  56 
YEARS. 

In  Stodart's  Scottish  Arms,  vol.  ii.  p.  17,  is  the  following  note: — "  Alex- 
ander Dunbar  of  Bishopmill,  upon  his  chimneypieee,  between  initials  and 
the  date  1696 — on  a  shield  three  cushions;  impaling  on  a  cross  indented, be- 
tween four  roses,  a  crescent  in  fess  point,  for  his  wife,^^a^garet  Aytoun." 

On  the  north  wall  is  a  large  monument.  The  upper  part,  which  is  tri- 
angular, rises  above  the  wall  of  the  inclosure  and  has  on  it  an  achieve- 
ment very  rudely  executed.  The  shield  l)ears: — Six  buckles  in  bend 
between  two  lions  counter- combatant  (intended  for  Leslie  quartered  with 
Abemethy).  Above  the  shield  a  helmet  with  mantling  and  at  the  sides 
the  initials  A.  L.  and  I.  L.  The  lower  part  of  the  monument  consists  of 
a  large  slab  between  pillars  with  the  following  inscription  in  script : — 

Here  Lyes 

Abraham  Leslie  Esq^  of  Findrajste 

who  was  Heir  Male 

of 
George  ^tb  Earl  of  Rothes  his  Lordshi^ 

being  Father  of  %obert  Leslie  the 

First  of  the  Family  of  Findrafsie 

He  died  at  Findrafsie  House 

26  May  1793 

And  to  the  Memory  of  an 

Affectionate  Husband 

This  Monument  is  erected  by 

Mrs  Jean  Leslie  his  Widow. 
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Lhanbryd  Church. — This  church  has  also  now  disappeared,  but  the 
churchyard  remains. 

On  the  east  side  is  the  Innes  inclosure.  On  its  east  wall  is  a  recessed 
tomb  with  recumbent  effigy  of  a  knight  in  armour,  with  helmet  open 
from  brow  to  chin,  lion  at  feet,  sword  at  side,  and  on  his  breastplate  an 
escutcheon  and  a  star  (but  no  charge  in  base). 

On  the  south  wall  is  a  stone  with  two  shields.  The  one  bears  Innes 
arms,  viz. : — Three  stars  within  a  l)ordure.  The  other  l)ears  the  arms 
of  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  viz. : — Quarterly,  Ist,  Three  boar  heads  couped  ; 
2nd,  Three  lion  heads  erased ;  3rd,  Three  crescents  within  a  royal  tres- 
sure  ;  4th,  Three  f raises.  The  inscription  commences  as  follows  : — 
HIC  REQUIESCIT  MAIA GORDON  FILIA 

On  the  north  wall  is  a  large  stone  having  in  the  central  space  near  the 
top  a  shield  bearing  the  arms  of  Innes,  viz. : — Three  stars.  With  initials 
A.  I.  at  sides.  Hound  the  margin  is  an  inscription  in  Roman  capitals 
commencing  at  foot  of  the  dexter  side,  viz. : — 

HIC  .  REQVIESCIT  .  IN  .  DNO  .  ALEX  .  INNES  .  COKSTONVS 

EX  .  ILLUSTRI  .  FAMIL 

lA  .  INNERMARKIE  .  ORIVNDVS  .  QVI  .  FATIS     CONCES 

SIT  .  6  .  OCTOB  .  1612  .  SV 

E  .  VERO  .  iETATIS  .  80. 

In  an  inclosure  a  little  east  of  the  gate  in  tlie  north  wall  is  a  stone 
with  arms  (fig.  50) : — On  a  fess  of  three  ])ars  wavy,  a  lion  passant 
contoumd  and  in  base  three  fleurs-de-lys.  The  inscription  records  that 
it  is  "In  memory  of  James  Chalmers,  eldest  lawful  son  to  John 
Chalmers,  sometime  in  little  Coxton died  the  9th  of  Decem- 
ber 1766 " 

Coxton  Towbr. — Less  than  half  a  mile  west  of  Lhanbryd  and  about 
three  miles  east  of  Elgin  is  Coxton.  It  is  built  of  stone  throughout,  the 
ceilings  vaulted  alternately  at  right  angles  Uj  each  other,  and  the  roof 
covered  with  stone. 
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Tliere  is  a  square  opening  in  tlie  centre  of  each  floor,  closed  by  a  stone 
which  fits  in.  The  entrance  is  on  the  first  stor}%  and  is  protected  by  a  fine 
iron  yett  with  an  oak  door  on  the  outside  almost  touching  it.  The  pre- 
sent stair  up  to  it  is  an  addition,  a  ladder  having  been  originally  used.^ 
Over  the  entrance  is  a  coat  of  arms,*^  viz. : — Quarterly,  Ist,  Three  stars 
(Innes) ;  2nd,  Three  stars  (Innes) ;  3rd,  A  stag  head  couped  (Reid) ;  4th, 
Three  boar  heads  erased  (Gordon).  Above  the  shield  is  a  coronet,  and 
there  are  four  sets  of  initials,  two  above  and  two  beneath,  viz. : — 
R.  I.,  A,  I.,     R.,  and  K.  G.     The  coat  is  evidently  composed  of  the 


Fig.  50.  At  Lhanbryd  Church. 

arms  applicable  to  these  four  sets  of  initials.  Alx>ve  is  an  older  stone 
with  the  date  1641  between  two  sets  of  initials,  the  same  as  appear  above 
the  shield,  viz. : — R.  I.  and  A.  I.  In  the  first  floor  room  over  the  window 
in  the  south  wall  is  another  coat  bearing  (fig.  51) : — A  stag  head  cabossed 
with  star  between  the  attyres,  on  a  chief  three  stars.  There  are  no 
initials  or  date. 


BiRNiB  Church — St  Brkndans. — ^The  Norman  church  of  St  Brendans 
at  Birnie,  2 J  miles  soutli  of  Elgin,  was  founded  about  1160.^ 

*  Castellated  and  Domestic  Architecture^  vol.  ii.  p.  23. 

2  Ibid.,  \\  25,  fig. 

3  Described  in  Eccl,  Arch.,  vol.  i.  p.  218. 
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The  most  noteworthy  objects  in  it  are  : — 

The  chancel  arch,  which  is  in  perfect  condition. 

An  octagonal  stone  font  with  hemispherical  basin  undecorated. 

A  Celtic  bell,  rectangular,  with  rounded  corners,  formed  of  two  pieces 
of  iron  riveted  together  down  the  sides,  with  handle  at  top,  and  which 
appears  to  have  been  plated  with  bronze.^ 

A  bronze  hand-bell  of  usual  shape. 


Fig.  51.  Shield  in  Coxton  Tower. 

On  the  north  wall  near  the  west  end  is  a  monument  with  shield  (12  J 
inches  at  top)  bearing  arms  (fig.  52) : — A  chevron  couped  between 
three  crescents  (Sanders),  impaling^  A  heart  with  a  falcon  head  issuing 
therefrom  (Falconer).  At  the  sides  of  the  shield  are  a  coffin  and  hour-glass, 
and  above  it  Mr.  W.S.,  M.F.,  the  last  four  letters  forming  a  monogram. 

^  This  bell  has  been   figured  and  described  with  other  Celtic  bells,  by  Dr  Joseph 
Anderson,  in  Scotland  in  Early  Christian  Times,  p.  178. 

VOL.  XXXIV.  2  C 
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The  whole  k  inclosed  in  a  semi-circnlar  headed  frame,  outside  of  which 
are  the  initials  W,  S.,  and  on  a  slab  beneath  the  inscription  : — 

HERE  LYES  UNDER 

Thia  pulpit  the  corps  of 
M'  W"  Sanders  lait  .  min- 

iater  .  of  this  parochin 

who  deceased  .  the  13  of 

may  1670  &  of  Kather- 

in  &  Elspat  aandere  his 
children. 


WW 


Fij[.  E2.  Oo  i 
III  the  churchyard  neni 
incised  symbol. 


Monument  in  Bimie  Church, 
the  west  gate  is  a  granite    boulder   with 
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KiNLOss  Abbey. — In  the  EcdemasHcal  Arcldieeture  of  Scotland,  vol.  i. 
p.  416,  is  given  a  description  of  all  that  remains  of  this  building,^  and 
of  the  abbot's  house  adjoining,  togetlier  with  a  sketch  of  the  panel  over 
the  door  of  the  latter,  which  contains  the  arms  of  Abbot  Robert  Reid, 
viz.  : — A  stag  head  cabossed.  Behind  the  shield  a  crosier  and  at  the 
top  the  initials  R.  R. 


Fig.  53.  Shield  at  Burgie  House. 

BuRGiB  Castle. — This  castle  is  described  in  the  Ca«tellated  and 
Domestic  Architecture  of  Scotlarid,  vol.  ii.  p.  260. 

The  arms  there  referre<l  to  as  over  the  great  fireplace  in  the  hall 
(p.  260,  fig.  715)  appear  to  be  those  now  built  into  the  outside  wall  at 

*  See  also  Stuart's  Becords  of  the  Monastery  of  KiTdosSf  issued  by  the  Society, 
Edinburgh,  1872,  4to. 
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the  side  of  the  stair  leading  to  the  entrance  to  the  tower  on  the  first 
floor. 

The  shield  is  parted  per  fess.  In  rhief^  Three  cushions  lozengeways 
(Dunbar) ;  with  initials  M.  A.  D.  In  ham^  A  stag  head  erased  (Reid) ; 
with  initials  K.R.  Above  the  shield  a  helmet  with  coronet,  passing 
behind  the  helmet  and  surrounding  the  shield  is  a  garter  with  buckle. 
Outside  of  this  and  at  foot  are  the  initials  R.  D.,  and  beneath  is  the 
motto,  "  MANET  IMMVTABILE  VIRTVS,"  and  under  that  "  1602 
ZEIRIS."  This  is  evidently  copied  from  an  older  carving  now  built 
into  the  wall  of  the  trench  surrounding  the  basement  of  the  new  house 
and  close  to  the  front  door.  It  has  a  similar  arrangement  of  arms 
and  initials,  and  may  be  described  as  follows  (fig.  53) : — On  an 
oblong  panel  (11. J  inches  by  8 J)  within  a  moulding,  a  shield  parted 
per  fess.  In  chief ^  Three  cushions  lozengeways,  with  the  initials 
M.  A.  D.,  the  first  letter  within  the  shield,  the  other  two  at  sides. 
In  hasey  A  stag  head  (erased  ?),  with  initials  K.  R.  within  the 
shield.     At  the  foot  and  outside  the  shield  the  initials  R.  D. 

A  coat  now  built  in  close  to  the  above  bears  a  shield  (16  inches 
in  width)  with  arms  (fig.  54) : — Three  cushions  lozengeways  (Dunbar), 
impcdingy  A  hand  holding  a  sword  erect  (Sharp).  Above  is  a  monogram 
of  the  initials  R.  D.,  I.  S.,  and  beneath  the  date  1621. 

The  following  notes  are  from  Stodart's  Scottish  Arms,  vol.  II. : — ^Page 
15.  "  Mr  Alexander  Dunbar,  sub-chantor  and  Dean  of  Moray  (son  of  a 
former  Dean  Alexander),  also  styled  of  West  Grange  and  Burgie,  one  of 
the  Senators  of  the  College  of  Justice,  married  (contract  10th  Feb.,  1561) 
Katherine  Reid,  sister-german  to  Walter  Reid,  the  last  Abbot  of 
Kinloss,  and  niece  of  Robert  Reid,  Bishop  of  Orkney,  who  was  formerly 
Abbot  of  Kinloss.  The  Dean,  official  seal,  1st  Sept.,  1686 — on  a  shield 
three  cushions  within  the  royal  tressure.  He  died  13th  July  1593." 
Page.  16.  "Robert  Dunbar  of  Burgie,  sub-chantor  of  Moray,  third  son 
of  Dean  Alexander,  had  on  the  centre  stone  over  his  fireplace  at  Burgie, 
within  a  garter,  between  the  letters  A,  D. — on  a  shield  party  per  fess 
three  cushions,  two  and  one,  below  the  letter  M  in  chief   a  roebuck's 
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head  betweea  the  letters  K.  R.  in  base ;  being  the  anna  and  initials  of 
his  father  and  mother,  Mr  Alexander  Dunbar  and  Katharine  K«id  ;  and 


Fig.  51.  Shield  and  Manogram  at  Biirgic  House. 
below,  outside  the  garter,  R.  1>.,  Ids  own  initials  ;  all  the  above  in  relief  ; 
the  date  1602  is   cut  into  the  stone.     This  Rubert  Dunbar  of  Burgie 
married — first,  in  or  before  1609,  Isobel,  daughter  and  co-lieir  of   Sir 
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John  Sliarpe  of  Houston,  knight,  advocate.  Upon  a  stone  at  Burgie  is  a 
monogram  of  their  initials  R.  D.,  I.  •  S.,  and  below — on  a  shield  three 
cushions  ;  impaling  a  dexter  hand  holding  a  dagger.  Under  the  shield 
is  the  date  1621 — all  in  relief." 

J)UPFTJS  Castlk. — This  most  interesting  old  castle  has  no  heraldic 
remains.  It  is  described  in  the  Ccuftdlated  arul  Domesfic  Architecture, 
vol.  i.  p.  279. 

St  Peter's  Church,  Duffus. — This  church  is  close  to  Duffus  House. 
In  the  centre  of  the  churchyard  is  a  curious  old  cross,  consisting  of  a 
shaft  about  12  feet  high,  fixed  in  a  socketed  stone  of  a  single  step  forming 
the  base,  and  with  an  ornamental  top.  There  are  a  number  of  table  stones, 
all  very  much  overgrown  with  moss,  but  none  appear  to  be  heraldic,  their 
only  decoration  being  skulls  with  cross  bones  and  similar  ornamentation. 
Inside  the  church  are  two  shields  on  ornamental  pillars,  probably  part  of 
a  monument.  They  appear  to  be  Keith  coats,  the  one  bearing : — Three 
cross  crosslets  fitch^e,  on  a  chief  three  pallets.     The  other  bearing : — 

Three  piles  engrailed,  in  point,  on  a  chief  three  jmllets. 

« 
GoRDONSTowN  HousB. — The  principal  front  is  to  the  north,  and  on  it 

are  two  full  achievements.  That  to  the  east  bears  arms,  Huntly  impaling 
Lennox,  viz. : — Quarterly,  1st,  Three  boar  heads  couped.  2nd,  Three  lion 
heads  erased.  3rd,  Three  crescents  within  a  royal  tressure.  4th,  Three 
fraises,  impaling.^  Quarterly,  1st  and  4th,  Three  fleur-de-lys  within  a 
bordure  charged  with  eight  buckles  ;  2nd  and  3rd,  A  fess  chequy  within 
a  bordure  engrailed.  Surtout,  A  saltire  (engrailed  ?)  between  four  roses. 
Crest,  on  a  helmet  with  mantling  (and  coronet  1),  a  hound  head.  Sup- 
porters, two  hounds  collared.  That  on  the  west  side  bears  arms, 
Huntly  and  Innes  quartered,  viz.  : — I.  and  IV.,  Quarterly,  1st,  Three 
]K)ar  heads  couped.  2nd,  Three  lion  heads  erased.  3rd,  Three  crescents 
within  a  royal  tressure.  4th,  Three  fraises.  II.  and  III.,  Three  stars. 
Surtout,  the  badge  of  a  baronet  of  Nova  Scotia.  Crest,  on  a  helmet 
w^ith  mantling  and  wreath,  a  rabbit  seated  on  its  hind  legs.  Supporters, 
a  hound  and  a  savage  with  club,  etc.     Motto,  above  the  crest. 
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St  Michael's  Church,  Ogbton. — On  the  site  of  this  church  is  a 
mausoleum,  recently  erected  with  stones  said  to  be  from  the  old  church 
of  Ogston.^ 

In  the  churchyard  are  a  number  of  17th-century  stones.  There  is  one 
bearing  arms  (fig.  55),  viz.  : — A  saltire  couped  between  a  star  in  chief, 
a  hunting-horn  in  base,  and  two  crescents  in  flanks,^  impaling, 
Three  birds  passant. 


Fig.  55.  Shield  at  St  MichaePs  Church,  Ogston. 

On  the  dexter  side  of  shield  is  a  scythe  and  hour-glass  and  on  the 
sinister  a  spade  and  mattock  in  saltire.  Beneath  is  an  escroU  with 
initials  T.  Z.  and  M.  W.  Under  that  an  anchor  between  two  axes,  then 
a  blank  panel,  and  at  foot  a  skull  and  cross  }x)nes  with  the  motto 
"MORS  META  LABORVM.'' 

^  JScd,  Arch,,  vuL  iii.  p.  554. 

-  These  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  usaal  arms  of  Young. 
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The  inscription  round  the  margin  is  in  capitals,  viz. : — 

HEIR  .  LYES  .  ANE  .  HONEST 
MAN  .  THOMAS  .  ZOUNG  .  SUPER  MN  .  COVSIE  .  DEPARTIT  .  YE 

17  .  OF  .  DECEMBER  .  1629 
VE  .  REST  .  IN  .  HOPE  .  VITH  .  lOY  .  TO  .  RIS  .  AGANE. 

There  is  a  cross,  consisting  of  a  sliaft,  fixed  in  a  stone  socket,  with 
ornamental  top,  similar  to  the  one  at  St  Peter's,  Duffus,  only  smaller. 

KiNNBDER  Churchyard. — This  is  almost  exactly  1  mile  from  Lossie- 
mouth. Practically  nothing  is  left  of  the  church.  There  are  some  slight 
remains  of  foundations  in  the  churchyard  which  may  have  belonged  to  it. 
There  is  also  an  old  cross  of  similar  design  to  those  at  St  Peter's,  Duffus, 
and  St  Michael's,  Ogston.  It  has  a  round  shaft  with  ornament  at  top 
and  is  fixed  in  a  socket  fonning  two  steps.  There  is  nothing  else  of 
interest  in  the  churchyard,  but  on  the  field  to  the  north  is  a  small 
fragment  of  the  bishop's  house. '-^ 

Drainib  Church  is  now  ruinous.  The  only  heraldry  is  of  the  17th 
century,  and  is  on  a  monument  of  the  Kings  of  Newmiln.  There  are 
two  shields,  each  bearing  three  boar  heads  (probably  for  Gordon).  In 
the  churchyard  there  is  nothing  of  interest.^ 

St  Andrew's  Kirkyard,  now  called  Kirkhill,  is  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Lossie,  about  1 J  miles  east  of  Elgin,  just  after  the  river  turns 
from  east  to  north.  No  remains  of  the  church  are  visible  and  there  is 
nothing  else  of  interest.  There  are  two  burial  inclosures  but  nothing 
within.  A  wire  suspension  bridge  here  crossed  the  Lossie,  but  it  has 
now  completely  fallen  into  decay. 

Innbs  House  is  surrounded  by  pine  woods  and  is  about  1^  miles 
from  Calcots  Station.  A  handsome  house  with  some  semi-heraldic  and 
grotesque  ornamentation.^ 

1  Query  SKIPPER?  "^  Eccl.  Arch,,  vol.  iii.  p.  553. 

'  Eccl,  Arch,,  vol.  iii.  p.  554. 

*  CcLsUlUUed  and  Domestic  Architecture^  vol.  ii.  p.  202. 
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Pluscardin  Priory. — The  architectural  features  are  described  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Architeciurey  vol.  ii.  p.  146,  and  other  particulars  are  given  in 
Tfie  Religums  House  of  Pluscardin,  by  the  Rev.  S.  R.  ALicphail,  or  in 
its  abridgment  the  Guide  to  Pliiscardin  Priory, 

On  our  way  to  the  church  we  pass  the  Dunlmr  vestry  which  stands  in 
the  angle  between  the  choir  and  north  transept.  On  its  central  boss  is  a 
shield  bearing  arms,  viz. : — Three  cushions  lozengeways  within  a  royal 
tressure.  Behind  the  shield  is  a  crosier  and  on  each  side  a  draped 
hgure.  There  are  also  initials.^  The  arms  are  those  of  the  last  prior, 
Alexander  Dunbar  (1533-1560),  who  built  the  vestry.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  descendant  of  Mr  Patrick  Dunbar,  chancellor  of  Aberdeen 
and  Caithness,  who  was  sixth  son  to  Sir  Alexander  Dunbar  of  Westfield, 
and  died  8th  September  1525.^  Another  stone  with  his  arms  is 
described  under  Elgin  Cathedral  burying-ground  (p.  374).  The  lintel  of 
what  was  formerly  a  doorway  into  the  choir  is  formed  of  a  tombstone 
with  incised  cross  of  somewhat  unusual  pattern.^ 

Entering  the  church  by  the  north  door  of  the  north  transept,  we  find 
in  its  eastern  (and  only)  aisle  some  tombstones  on  the  floor.  The  most 
important  of  these  is  that  of  Sir  William  Byrnet  (fig.  56).  The  slab  is 
34  inches  wide,  and  the  part  remaining  is  44  inches  long.  In  the  centre 
of  the  stone  is  a  cross  with  arms  pointed,  and  a  circle  at  the  intersection 
containing  the  Gothic  letters  i  b  S.  At  the  sides  a  chalice  and  closed 
book.     The  inscription  round  the  margin  in  (lothic  letters  is  : — 

bic  :  tacet 

&I10  •  utlbelmuB  •  &e  •  bgrnet  •    • 


•  •  tc  •  ano  •  but  •  m^  cccc^  octogef f*«  ^ 

Another  stone,  the  upper  part  of  which  only  remains,  has  no  lettering, 


*  Figured  in  Macphail's  Plus^'arrHn^  p.  121. 

'^  Ibid,,  p.  127,  and  Stodart's  Scottish  Anns,  p.  15.  *  Ibid.,  p.  162,  fig. 

*  iWd.,p.  164. 
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but  has   in  the  centre  an  incised  cross  with  arms  crossleted,  marginal 
lines  and  quatrefoils  in  the  corners. 

There  are  also  three   other  stones,  more  modern  in  date,  and  all  of 


c.    \llf 


ItlfPt 


Fig.  56.  Sepulchral  Slab  at  Pluacardin  Priory. 

similar  design,  which  lie  side   by  side.      The  inscriptions  in  Koman 
capitals  on  them  are  as  follows : — 

HEIR  LYS  THE 

BODY  OF  EN  HONEST  MAN 

CALLED  lOHN 

ANDERSON  WHO  LIUED  IN 

EST  HIL  WHO 

DYED  IN 
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AND  HIS  SPOUS 
ISOB.  .  MURDACH 
WHO  DYED  IAN 
EUARY  28  1715 
AND  THER  CHILD 
REN  lAA  lOA  AAA 

The  inscription  reads  round  the  margin  and  then  down  the  centre  of 
the  stone,  beneath  are  the  initials  I  A.  I  M.,  and  immediately  under  Chem 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  stone  a  panel  with  emblems  of  mortality. 
The  second  stone  has  the  following  inscription : — 

HERE  .  LYES  .  JAMES  .  ALLAN 
SONE  .  IN  .  DWELLAR  .  IN  .  EAST  .  HILL  .  OF 

PLUSKERTE  .  HE  .  DIED 
THE  .  12  .  OF  .  APRIL  .  1703 

lA  .  IM. 

The  third  stone  is  inscribed  : — 

HEIR  .  LYES  .  lOHN  .  DUNCA 

N  .  LAFULL  .  SON  .TO N  AND  ISOBLE  .  GR- 

GORE  .  SOMETIME  .  IN 
DUELL  .  .  R  .  IN  .  REDEYE  .  WHO  DEPARTED  .  THE  .  29 

OF  MAY  THE  YEAR  OF 
GOD  1722  lOB  THE 

I  KNOW 

THAT  MY  REDEEMER 
LIVETH  AND  THAT  HE  SH 
ALL  STAND  UPON  THE 

EARTH  AT 

DAY  TH 

....  WORMS  DE  .  .  .  . 
IS  BODY  YET  IN  ...  . 
SH  SHALL  I  SEE  GOD 

WD  I  — 
1  — 
Beneath   is  a  panel  with  emblems  of  mortality,  similar  to  that  on  the 
first  stone  above  mentioned. 
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In  the  clioir,  near  the  centre,  lie  two  stone*  side  by  side.  One  (74 
inches  by  27)  has  in  the  upper  jKtrtion  a  sliield  (fis-  57)  with  initials  A.  0. 
at  top  and  I.  K.  at  foot,  the  aims  on  which  are : — A  lion  rampant  (not 
passant)  (fur  Ogiivy),  impaling,  Tliree  (powets  or  tadpoles  I)  (Russell  f) 
The  lower  portion  has  on  it  a  skull  with  an  escroll,  above,  inscribed  in 
Roman  capitals,  "  MEMENTO  MORI."  Round  the  margin  (commencing 
at  the  lower  left  hand  comer)  is  the  inscription  in  Roman  capitals : — 

....  EC  LYETH  .  ANE  .  HONEST  .  MAN  ■  ANDROW  .  OGILBY  .  Q 

(V)  HA  .  DWALT  IS  TH 

E  ESTER  .  HIL  .  OF  .  FLVSCARDEH  .  KOV  IS  DEPB&TET  OVl'  UK  TH 


Fig.  67.  Sliield  on  Sepulchral  SUb  «t  PluHcanliu  Priory. 
The  other  stone   has  round  the  margin  the  following  inscription  in 
Roman  capitals;    - 

HEIR  .  LYI(S) 

AN'(E)  .  (HON)EST  .  MAN  .  (CA>LED  (0E0B)0E  .  OGILUIE  . 

WH(A)  .  UEPABT 

EU  .  TUE  .  S  .  DAY  UP  .  (I)VLIE  THE  VEARE  .  OP  nOD  .  1643 

EN  .  -ALR  . 

.  .  KO  .  ID<». 

Initials  in  tentre.     There  are  still  Ogilvies  in  the  glen  who  claim  to 
belong  to  the  same  family. 

'  Figured  in  Uacjihail'ij  Pliacardiit,  p.  163. 
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A  roughly  dressed  blue  stone  lies  on  the  north  side  near  the  entrance 
to  the  choir.  It  has  on  it  an  incised  cross,  wdth  top  and  arms  bevelled, 
on  a  base  of  four  steps.     On  either  side  of  the  cross  above  the  arms  are 


Fig.  58.  Sepulchral  Slab  at  Pluscardin  Priory. 

the  Gothic  letters  fl  &  and  below  two  objects  somewhat  resembling  a 
heart  and  a  knife  or  ploughshare.^ 

In  the  crossing  under  the  tower  two  stones  have  been  discovered, 

^  Macphail's  Pluscardin^  p.  168. 
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The  more  important  of  these  (47  inches  by  25)  has  an  inscription  round 
margin  in  Gothic  lettei*s  (fig.  58) :  - 

•  bic  iacet  Dns 

Jacobus  IDiot  sacerbos  et  pferrus 

qui  obiit  w  x>i 

bte  bcccmbrt  anno  bnt  m^  t>«  xt>  :  : 

In  reference  to  the  above  stone,  the  following  extract  from  the  Charters 
of  the  Priory  of  Beauhj  (Grampian  Club),  pp.  138-139,  is  of  interest: — 

" in  1500  Robert  is  the  Prior  of  Pluscardin.     On  the  3rd 

February  1501,  this  person  executed  a  deed,  printed  in  the  Book  of 
Kilravock  ....  It  is  dated  at  Pluscardin  under  the  common  seal  of 
the  Priory,  willi  the  subscriptions  manual  of  the  prior  and  monks,  3nl 

Feb.  1500-1  :— 

Ego  Robertas,  prior,  ad  saprascripta  subecribo. 
Et  Ego  Adam  Forman,  ad  idem. 

Et  Ego  Andreas  Broun 

Et  Ego  Andreas  Alain 
Et  Ego  Jacobus  Wyot 
Et  Ego  Johannes  Hay 
Et  Ego  Jacobus  Justice. 

The  second  stone  has  the  marginal  inscription  : — 

UNDER  NEITH 
HEIR  LYES  lAMES  SINKLA» 

1699 
and  in  the  centre  the  initials 

AS. 
KG. 

Particulars  regarding  the  above  stones  in  the  north  transept,  choir, 
and  tower,  as  well  as  of  the  Lyell  Stone  in  the  Lady  chapel,  have  been 
most  kindly  supplied  to  me  by  Mr  W.  M'Culloch,  who  is  superintending 
the  work  at  Pluscardin  presently  being  carried  on  for  the  Marquis  of 
Bute. 

The   Lady  chapel  is   immediately  south   of   the   south  transept.     It 
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contains  a  number  of  recumbent  tombstones,  all  incised,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  most  interesting  : — 

(1)  Near  the  east  end  a  stone  (39  inches  in  width),  the  upper 
portion  of  which  is  occupied  by  a  shield  bearing  arms  (tig.  59) : — 
Three  cushions  lozengeways  (Dunbar),  impaling^  A  stag  salient 
(Strachan).  Initials  A.D.  at  top  and  M.S.  at  sides.  Lower  down 
are  the  words  "MEMENTO  MORI"  with  skull  and  cross  bones. 
Inscription  round  margin  in  Roman  capittils,  viz.  :— 

HEIB  .  LYIS  .  ANE  .  GENTIL 

MAN  .  ALLEXANDEB  .  DVNBAR  .  OF  .  VASTERHIL  .  IN  .  PLUSCARDEN 

QUHA  .  DEPBRTIT  .  THE 

TVANTIE  .  FOURT  .  DAYE  .  OF  .  APRYLE  .  THE  .  ZEIR  .  OF  .  GOD  .  1025.1 

(2)  Stone  (61  inches  by  30),  near  centre  of  chapel,  with  incised  cross, 
the  head  and  arms  bevelled,  resting  on  three  steps.  Inscription  round 
margin,  in  Gothic  letters,  in  relief,  viz. : — 

bic  :  tacet  : 

bonorabflis  :  t>fr  :  alesander  :  t)ubar 

:  &e  :  burtir :  et 

blaw  :  be  :  plurcarte  :  q  :  o  :  a°  :  5<  :  m«  :  q  :  t>  : 

C*  :  b  :  m*  :  r*  :2 

(3)  A  stone  at  the  west  end  has  in  the  upper  part  a  shield  in  relief 
bearing  arms,  viz. : — Three  boar  heads  erased  contoumee  and  in  base  a 
chevron  couped  and  inverted  (Urquhart),  impaling,  A  stag  head  cabossed. 
Initials  at  sides  I.  V.  and  I.  B.  In  the  lower  part  are  a  skull  and  cross 
bones  with  two  hearts  at  their  intersection.  The  marginal  inscription 
is  in  Roman  capitals  : — 

HERE  .  LYES  .  lA 

MES  .  VRQVHART 


3 


'  Figured  in  Macphail's  Pluxardin,  p.  171,  tig. 

2  IJnd,,  p.  172,  fig.     See  remarks.  »  Ibid,,  p.  174. 
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(4)  A  large  slab  (74  inches  by  40)  with  incised  design  and  inscription 
now  broken  and  some  parts  lost.  It  formerly  lay  at  the  door  opening 
into  the  cloisters,  but  has  recently  been  fixed  to  the  south  wall  of  the 
chapel  close  to  its  old  position.  The  centre  of  the  stone  is  occupied  by 
a  cross  on  a  base  of  five  steps  with  curved  ends,  the  head  and  arms 
also  ornamented  with  curved  lines.  Above  the  arms  of  the  cross  the 
dexter  side  is  broken  away,  but  on  the  sinister  are  the  Gothic  letters 
ntra»  over  which  are  faint  traces  of  an  indented  line.  Beneath  the 
arms  of  the  cross,  on  the  dexter  side,  is  a  shield  (fig.  60)  bearing : — 
A  cross  between  two  crosses  pattee  in  the  first  and  fourth  cantons  and  as 
many  stars  of  six  rays  in  the  second  and  third,  all  within  a  bordure  (the 


Fig.  60.  Shield  on  Sepulchral  Slab  at  Pluscardin  Priory. 

cross  and  bordure,  which  are  of  double  lines,  may  simply  be  intended  to 
divide  and  bound  the  shield).  The  initials  t  I  are  at  the  sides  of  the 
shield  and  1 1  below  it.  On  the  sinister  side  of  the  cross  are  a  skull  (1) 
and  leg  bone.  Round  the  margin  of  the  stone  is  the  inscription  in  Gothic 
letters : — 

[t)ic  iacet  bo]norabilt5  vir 

Jacobtts  :  Usel  (?)  qut  o]bttt :  vlH  :  Jbus  :  aprflfe  • 

a[nno ] :  p[ 

]ra  :  /ft"^  :  CCCCC»"  :  fit  :  IRObatt^  :  IgCl  :  [ ] 

In  the  centre  of  the  base  of  the  cross  is  a  hole  in  which  is  an  iron  bolt 
perhaps  for  a  ring  by  which  to  lift  the  stone.  ^ 

^  Figured  in  Macphail's  Fluseardin,  p.  173.     See  remarks. 
VOL.  XXXIV.  2  D 
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A  stone  in  Elgin  Cathedral  to  William  Lyel,  died  1504,  is  described 
above,  p.  3fi5, 

South  of  the  Lady  Chapel  is  the  Chapter-Houae  with  central  pillar. 
Next  that  is  a  passage  in  which  are  deposited  various  objects  of  interest 


Fig.  61,  Sliield  in  the  Cbapt«r-Hoiu«,  Pluscardi 


found  during  the  excavations  and  alterations  presently  in  progress. 
Among  the  carved  stones  there  is  only  one  which  is  heraldic,  vii. ;- — A 
slab  with  a  shield  (8J  inches  in  width  at  top)  bearing  arms  (fig.  61) : — 
On  a  chewon  three  maBcles.     Behind  the  shield  is  a  ciosier.     These 
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arms  are  borne  by  the  name  of  Leannonth,  but  no  prior  of  that  name  is 
known. 

Among  the  other  carvings  may  be  mentioned  a  boss  with  spirited  re- 
presentation of  a  cat  with  a  mouse  in  its  mouth,  and  a  very  refined  head 
of  a  nun. 

Adjoining  the  passage  is  the  calefactory  with  vaulted  roof  supported 
on  two  pillars. 

These  buildings  form  the  eastern  side  of  the  cloisters,  and  on  their 
exterior  are  five  carved  corbels  for  supporting  the  ties  of  the  roof  of  the 
cloister  walk,  two  with  foliage  and  three  with  shields,  viz.: — (1)  A 
branch  of  oak  with  two  leaves  and  two  acorns ;  (2)  A  shield  (5  inches 
at  top)  bearing  (fig.  62) : — A  saltire  engrailed  between  a  crescent  in  chief 
and  three  barrulets  (wavy  ?)  couped  in  base  (representing  water  1) ;  (3)  A 
shield  (4f  inches  at  top)  bearing  (fig.  63)  : — A  saltire  botonn^ ;  (4)  A  shield 
(5  inches  at  top)  bearing  (fig.  64) : — A  cross  fleury  cantoned  with  four 
martlets  and  another  in  base,  all  contoum6,  above  the  shield  a  crown, 
being  the  arms  attributed  to  St  Margaret,  Queen  of  Malcolm  Ceanmor ;  ^ 
(5)  Four  conventional  oak  or  vine  leaves  in  saltire. 

CuLLEN  Church. — The  church  of  St  Mary  at  Cullen  is  cruciform  in 
shape.  It  is  now  within  the  grounds  of  and  close  to  the  mansion-house 
of  Cullen  (Dowager  Countess  of  Seafield).^ 

On  the  north  wall  of  the  choir,  about  five  feet  from  the  east 
end,  is  the  Sacrament-house.^  Adjoining  it  is  the  elaborate  tomb  of 
Alexander  Ogilvie  of  Findlater  (died  1554),  with  recumbent  effigy  on 
the  sarcophagus,  which  is  adorned  with  eight  statuettes.**  Within  the 
recess  above  the  effigy  are  two  shields : — The  dexter  sliield.  Quarterly, 
1st  and  4th,  A  lion  passant  crowned  (Ogilvie) ;  2nd  and  3rd,  A  cross 
engrailed  and  couped  (Sinclair).  Motto  on  escroll  beneath,  "TOVT 
lOVR."     The  sinister   shield  with  an  impaled  coat,  viz. : — Quarterly, 

^  Figured  in  Macph ail's  Pluscardin,  p.  I2l. 
^  Ecd,  Arch.,  vol.  iii.  p.  398. 

*  Proceedings^  vol.  xxv.  p.  107,  and  Eccl.  Arch.,  vol.  iii.  p.  402. 

*  Ecd.  Arch, J  vol.  iii.  p.  401,  fig. 
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1st  and  4th,  A  lion  passant  crowned  (Ogilvie) ;  2nd  and  3rd,  A  cross 
engrailed  (Sinclair),  impaling^  Quarterly,  Ist,  Three  boar  heads  couped; 
2nd,  Three  lion  heads  erased;  3rd,  Three  crescents  within  a  royal 
tressure;  4th,  Three  fraises  (being  the  arms  of  the  Earl  of  Huntly). 
Motto  on  escroU  beneath,  LAVS  DEO. 

Between  the  shields  is  an  inscription  in  Gothic  letters,  viz. : — 

corpus  •  alexi  •  ogflui?  &ne  •  &e  finMater  betos 
«^ac  sponse  •  ele^abetb  oorbon  Ptrumq^  •  eabat 
prcsibe  •  pprts  Meter  •  pverirq^  buobus 


»J-  bas  iacf nt  cbes  •  ipctus  vtctq^  •  plus 


miorarut  es  bac  luce  •  bic  Wc  4*  meffe  tultt 
1554  5Ua  We mefi5 155  •  • 

On  the  opposite  or  south  wall  is  a  handsome  gallery  of  carved  oak, 
having  two  shields  with  arms  carved  and  coloured  on  the  front,  viz. : — 
The  dexter.  Quarterly,  1st  and  4th,  Argent,  a  lion  passant  gules 
crowned  or  (Ogilvie);  2nd  and  3rd,  Argent,  a  cross  engrailed  sable 
(Sinclair).  The  sinister.  Quarterly,  Ist  and  4th,  Argent,  a  heart 
gules,  on  a  chief  (depressed  and  resembling  a  fess)  azure  three  stars  of 
the  field  (Douglas) ;  2nd  and  3rd,  Argent,  on  a  chief  from  which  issues 
three  piles  gules,  two  stars  of  the  field  (Douglas  of  Lochleven).  The 
arms  of  an  Earl  of  Morton  ? 

On  one  of  the  pillars  is  the  date  "18.  AP.  1608,"  beneath  that  a 
shield,  and  under  that  arms  not  on  a  shield  (fig.  65)  ^ : — A  crescent 
between  three  stars  (for  Innes),  with   initials  I.  I. 

The  entrance  from  the  church  to  the  south  transept  or  St  Ann's 
Chapel  is  by  an  arch,  and  on  its  west  wall  is  another  arch  over  what  was 
formerly  the  recess(»d  tomb  of  John  DufF  of  Muldavit,  who  died  in  1404, 
and  whose  effigy  was  removed  to  Duff  House,  near  Banff,  in  1792.2  There 
are  numerous  inscriptions  about  these  arches  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
transept.^ 

^  Eecl.  Arch.f  vol.  iii.  p.  404,  fig.  ^  Proceedings,  vol.  xxix.  p.  336. 

3  jf^ifi^^  yol.  ix.  p.  278. 
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Outside  the  church  on  the  south  wall  of  the  choir  are  three  coats, 
nz. : — Weak  shield.     Quarterly,  let  and  4th,  A  lion  pasaant  crowned ; 


Fig.  66.  Shield  in  Narlh  Wall  of  CuUeo  Church, 

2nd  and    3rd,    Three    hoar    heads   couped.      Motto    "TOVT    10\'R." 
Initials  I.  0. 

Centre   shield.     Quarterly,    1st   and    4th,  A  lion   passant   crowned ; 
2nd  Olid  3rd,  A  cross  engrailed,  impaling,  Quarterly,  Ist,  Three  l>oar 


r 
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heads  couped;  2nd,  Three  lion  heads  erased;  3rd,  Three  crescents 
within  a  royal  tressure;  4th,  Three  fraises.  (The  Huntly  arms). 
Motto  "LAVS  DEO."     Initials  L.  0. 

East  shield.  Quarterly,  1st  and  4th,  A  lion  passant;  2nd  and  3rd, 
A  cross  engrailed.     Motto  "  TOVT  10 VR."     Initials  A.  O. 

Against  the  north  wall  of  the  church  are  two  tombstones  with  arms. 
One  is  at  the  east  comer  (fig.  66),  and  has  the  shield  parted  per  fess.  In 
chiefs  Three  boar  heads  erased  contournee  (for  Abercrombie).  With 
initials  I.  A.  In  hose,  Three  stars  and  between  them  a  crescent  (Innes). 
With  initials  I.  I.  This  is  a  somewhat  unusual  arrangement  for 
the  arms  of  husband  and  wife,  the  correct  method  being  that  of 
impalement.  Two  similar  examples  at  Burgie  Castle,  with  arms  of 
Dunbar  and  Reed,  are  described  above,  p.  404.  The  inscription  is  in 
Roman  capitals,  but  is,  unfortunately,  much  damaged,  the  commencement 
round  the  margin  of  the  stone  being  quite  indecipherable.  The  latter 
part  above  the  shield  is  as  follows  : — 

HIC  .  ETIAM  .  lACET  .  10 
AINES  ABERC  .  EOR 
VM  .  FILIVS  .  QVI  .  OBII 
T  .  2  FEBR  .  1603. 

The  other  stone  is  near  the  west  end,  and  has  in  the  centre  a  shield 
bearing  arms,  viz. : — Three  cushions  (Dunbar)  and  round  the  margin 
an  inscription  in  Roman  capitals,  which  was  not  copied. 

Desrford  Church. — The  old  chuich,  in  the  village,  is  now  roofless.^ 
It  contains  two  objects  of  interest   which   are   well  protected,  each 

being  inclosed  in  a  wooden  frame  witli  padlocked  door.     Both  are  on 

the  north  wall. 

The  more  important  is  the  Sacrament-house,  which  is  close  to  the  east 

end  of  the  church,  and  is  described  and  illustrated  in  the  Proceedings^ 

vol.    XXV.    p.    109,   and    also    in   EccL   Arch.,   vol.    iii.    p.    406.      In 

'  Eccl.  Arch,,  vol.  iii.  p.  406. 
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the   lower   compartment    are    two    shields   side    by   side.     The    one 

bears: — Quarterly,  1st  and  4th,  A  lion  passant  crowned;   2nd  and  3rd, 

A  cross  engrailed.     With  initials  A.  O.  and  motto  "TOVT  lOYR." 

The   other  bears : — Quarterly,  1st  and   4th,  A  lion  passant  crowned ; 

2nd  and  3rd,  A  cross  engrailed  (same  as  alx)ve),  impaling^  Quarterly, 

1st,  Three   boar  heads   couped;    2nd,  Three   lion  heads  erased;   3rd, 

Three   crescents  within   a   royal  tressure;    4th,   Three  fraises.     With 

initials  E.  G.  and  motto  "LAVS  DEO."     The  same  coats  are  on  the 

monument  to  Alex.  Ogilvy  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Gordon  in  CuUen 

church,  described  above,  p.  421. 

The  other  monument  (fig.  67)  has  for  its  principal  part  an  oval  pointed 

at  top,  with  a  shield  (9  inches  at  top)  in  the  ce^t^e  bearing  arms,  viz. : — 

A  lion  passant  between  a  star  in  chief  and  a  (dagger  ?)  in  base.     Initials 

M 
V    0  at  top  and  sides  and  a  rose  above  the  M.     The  inscription,  which 

is  in  Roman  capitals,  is  arranged  in  one  and  a  half  concentric  lines,  viz. : — 

MR  VALTRVS  OGILVY  VERBI  DIVINI  .  MINISTER  .  PIVS 
NUNC  .  INTER  .  COELIES  .  BEAT  . 

and  is  continued  in  an  oblong  panel  beneath 

QVI  .  FATIS  .  CES 
SIT  .  XV  .  KAL  .  FEB 
ANO  .  DV  .  1658. 

Close  to  the  north-cast  angle  of  the  church  is  a  fragment  of  the  old 
Castle  of  Deskford. 

Banff. — At  the  comer  of  the  main  upper  street  or  High  Street  and  a 
steep  narrow  lane  called  Straight  Path  is  an  old  house,  said  to  be  the  town- 
house  of  Ogilvy,  Lord  Banff,  but  described  as  the  town-house  of  the 
Bairds  of  Auchmedden  by  Messrs  Macgibbon  and  Ross.^ 

Over  the  entrance  to  the  courtyard  in  Straight  Path  is  an  oblong  panel 
with  moulded  sides  and  base  bearing  arms : — A  lion  passant  between  two 
crescents  in  chief  and  a  rose  in  base.     Above  the  shield  a  helmet  with 

^  CastellcUed  and  Domestic  Arch,  of  Scot.,  vol.  v.  p.  88. 
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mantling  and  wreath,  thereon  a  hand  holding  a  palm  branch.  Above 
that  an  escroll  with  the  motto  "SEC  .  DAT  .  VERRA  .  FIDES." 
Beneath  the  shield  the  initials  T.  0.  and  E.  0.  Above  the  oblong  panel 
is  a  triangular  one,  with  moulded  sides  and  ornament  at  top  and  sides, 
inclosing  a  monogram  of  the  letters  T.  E.  0.  between  a  star  at  the  top 
and  two  fleur-de-lys  at  the  sides. 

There  are  three  dormer  windows  to  the  High  Street,  all  with  more  or 
less  triangular-shaped  ornamental  pediments  over  them  decorated  as  follows: 

— (1)  A  rose  of  eight  petals,  beneath  the  initials  T.  O.,  and  under  that 

I 


"THOMAS  OGILVY,"  with  the  date  ,ll6  -[69|  at  the  sides;  (2)  Mono- 
gram of  the  letters  T.  E.  0.;  (3)  A  shield  bearing: — A  lion  passant 
with  a  crescent  in  chief. ^ 

The  house  forms  the  west  side  of  the  courtyard.  In  a  recently 
erected  building  on  its  north  side  are  inserted  three  other  sculp- 
tured stones  with  tlie  following  devices,  viz. : — (1)  Monogram  of 
the  letters  T.  E.  0. ;  (2)  A  shield  bearing  a  lion  passant  with  a 
crescent  in  chief;  (3)  A  shield  bearing  the  crest,  a  dexter  hand  erect 
holding  a  palm  branch  with  the  motto  on  an  escroll  "  SECUNDA  DAT 
VER  FIDES." 

In  a  building  on  the  east  side  of  the  court  opposite  the  house  is 
inserted  a  triangular  stone  with  moulded  sides  and  scroll  ornament 
inclosing  a  rose  of  twelve  petals,  beneath  the  initials  E.  O.,  and  under 
that  ELIZA  .  OGILVY. 

In  the  lower  town  on  a  gable  next  the  County  Police  Buildings  in 
Low  Street  are  inserted  three  pieces  of  sculpture,  viz. : — The  Virgin 
with  Child  on  right  arm  surrounded  by  an  aureole  of  tongues  of  flame — 
the  arms  of  the  burgh.  Above  the  foregoing  is  a  very  rude  figure  of 
the  Virgin  with  a  very  small  child  on  her  left  arm,  the  date  beneath 


being  1 628 .     The  other  is  a  full  achievement  of  the  Royal  arms  with  date 

1634. 
The  churchyard  is  in  the  low  town.     Near  the  centre  is  a  vaulted  aisle 

^  Castellated  avd  Domestic  Arch,  of  Scot,  ^  vol.  v.  p.  84. 
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containing  a  recessed  tomb.  Within  the  recess,  on  a  semi-circiilar  slab, 
is  an  inscription  in  capitals,  viz. : — 

ANO  .  DNI  .  1658  .  NOVE 

OBIIT  VALTERVS 

OGILVY  .  DE  .  DVNLVQVS  . 

MILES  .  PRiEP0SIT9  .  HVP  .  VRBIS  . 

ET  .  HIC  .  lACET  .  CV  .  ALISONA  .  HVME  . 

EI'  .  SPOSA  .  OBIIT  .  25  .  IVLII  .  ANO  .  1557  . 

At  the  top  are  two  small  shields.  The  first  bears : — A  lion  passant 
(Ogilvy),  with  the  initials  V.  O.  The  other  bears : — Three  birds  (for 
Pepdie,  part  of  the  Hume  arms),  with  the  initials  A.  H.  At  either  side 
of  the  recess  above  the  pillars  are  two  coats.  The  dexter  bears,  A  lion 
passant,  with  a  helmet  over  the  shield.  The  sinister  bears  : — Quarterly, 
Ist  and  4th,  A  lion  rampant  (Hume) ;  2nd  and  3rd,  Three  birds  passant 
(Pepdie).     At  the  fess  point  something  like  a  star. 

The  above  inscription  is  quoted  in  Douglas'  Peerage^  vol.  I.  p.  191, 
and  also  that  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  tomb  is  given  as  follows : — 

GEORGIUS  OGILVY  DE  DUNLUGUS  HOC  EREXIT  OPUS  IN 
HONOREM  DEI  ET  IN  MEMORIAM  SUI  PATRIS  ET  MATRIS 
QUORUM  CORPORA  HIC  SEPULTA  SUNT.  REQUIESCANT  IN 
PACE. 

The  said  Alison  Hume  is  stated  to  have  been  daughter  and  co-heir  of 
Sir  Patrick  Hume  of  Fastcastle. 

Other  tombs  that  may  be  mentioned  are  : — A  recessed  tomb  containing  a 
recumbent  effigy  said  to  be  of  one  of  the  Bairds  of  Auchmedden.     A  table 

tombstone  to  "  John  Innes  of  Knocko volte,  who  died  —  day  of ,  and 

Margaret  Gordon,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Gordon  of  Park." 
It  has  two  shields  bearing  arms,  viz. : — Dexter^  Three  stars  within 
a  bordure  chequy  (Innes  of  Knockovolte).  Sinister,  A  mailed  arm 
embowcd  issuing  from  the  sinister,  holding  a  sword  erect  between  three 
boar  heads  couped  (Gordon  of  Park). 

On  the  outside  of  the  wall  surrounding  the  churchyard  are  three 
armorial  stones,  viz. ; — 
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On  the  east  side  next  the  river  Deveron  a  shield  bearing  arms,  viz. : — 
A  fess  between  two  cross  crosslets  fitchee  in  chief  and  a  star  in  base. 
Above  the  shield  a  pheon  point  upwards.  Above  that  the  motto  "  FERIO 
SED  SANG."  Beneath  the  shield  the  name  "  ROBERT  SHARP,"  said 
to  be  the  father  of  the  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews. 

Above  the  gateway  at  the  south-west  comer  of  the  burying-ground  a 
shield  supported  by  two  straps  bearing  arms : — A  chevron  between 
three  boar  heads  erased.  At  the  sides  near  the  foot  of  the  sliield  the 
initials  I.  A.  and  beneath  that  the  name  "  lANET  ABERCROMBYE." 

A  few  feet  to  the  east  of  this  a  large  tablet  (42  inches  by  24) 
is  inserted  in  the  wall  It  has  in  the  lower  part  a  shield  bearing 
arms : — A  fess  charged  with  a  heart,  in  chief  three  stars  and  the  base 
ermine,  with  initials  at  top   and  sides  D.  A.  D.     The  inscription  in 

capitals  is  : — 

DOCTOR  .  ALEX 

DOVQLAS  .  BAMFIiE 

PRiEFECTVS  .  ET 

VICECOMITATVS 

COMMISSARIVS 

HOC  :  OPVS  .  EREXIT  . 


And  beneath  the  sliield- 


ANNO  .  DOM  . 
CIO  .  DC  .  L  .  VIII 

1.6.5.8 


• 

On  a  wall  nearly  opposite  the  above  tablet,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
open  space,  is  an  achievement  bearing  impaled  arms  on  a  sliield : — 
A  buckle  between  three  boar  heads  erased  (Gordon),  impaling^  A  chevron 
between  three  crescents  (Sanders  ?).  With  initials  beneath  shield  I.  G. 
and  I.  S.  Crest,  on  a  helmet  with  mantling  and  wreatli,  a  three- 
masted  ship  with  sails  set.  Motto  "VIRTUTE  NIL  ARDUU.M." 
Date,  "1675." 


ICECOMITAT/S 
i^OMMISSARIVS 


Fig.  68.  On  a  Slab  at  Banff. 
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Monday,  lith  May  1900. 

Sir  ARTHUR  MITCHELL,  K.C.B.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  in  the  Chair. 

A  Ballot  having  been   taken,  the   following  Gentlemen   were  duly 
elected  Fellows : — 

James  W.  Drummond,  Westerlands,  Stirling. 

Sir  Kenneth  J.  Mackenzie,  Bart.,  Queen's  and  Lord  Treasurer's 

Remembrancer. 
Rev.  Robert  Scott,  M.A.,  Minister  of  Craig,  Montrose. 
Rev.  James  Primrose,  M.A.,  27  Onslow  Drive,  Glasgow. 

The  following  Donations  to  the  Museum  and  Library  were  laid  on  the 
table,  and  thanks  voted  to  the  Donors : — 

(1)  By  Dr  R.  de  Brus  Trotter,  Perth. 

A  pair  of  Draught-Ox  Shoes,  from  Killin,  Perthshire. 

(2)  By  Rev.  W.  K  Scott-Hall,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

The  Oxford  Portfolio  of  Monumental  Brasses.     Part  ii.      Folio. 
Oxford  Journal  of  Monumental  Brasses.     Vol.  ii.  No.  1.     8vo. 


(3)  By  W.  Bruce  Bannbrman,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

The  Visitations  of  Surrey,  1530,  1572,  and  1623  (Harleian  Society). 

(4)  By  the  Master  op  the  Rolls. 

Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Colonial  Series,  1685-88. 
Calendar  of  State  Papers,  relating  to  Ireland,  1599-1600. 

,  ■ 

Year  Books,  Edward  III.     Vol.  xvi.  Part  ii. 
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(5)  By  the  Ksbpbr  of  the  Records  of  Scotland. 

Calendar  of  State  Papers  relating  to  Scotland  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
Edited  by  Joseph  Bain.     Vol.  ii.     1563-69. 

(6)  By  Lieut,-Col.  Wiluam  Johnston,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.S.A.  Scot, 

the  Author. 

Some  Account  of  the  last  Bajans  of  King's  and  Marischal  Colleges, 
Aberdeen. 

(7)  By  Dr  William  Cramond,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  the  Author. 

Old  Memories — a  Walk  in  the  Churchyard  of  Cullen,  1899;  Rothie- 
may  House,  1 900  ;  The  Truth  about  George  Wishart. 

(8)  By  James  M.  M*Bain,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  the  Author. 

Eminent  Aberbroathians — being  Sketches  Historical,  Genealogical,  and 
Biographical,  1178-1894.     4to;  1897. 

(9)  By  Rev.  Jambs  Primrose,  M.A.,  the  Author. 

Strathbrock;  or.  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Parish  of 
UphalL     4to;  1898. 

(10)  By  the  Trustees  op  the  British  Museum. 

The  Book  of  the  Dead,  folio,  1899  ;  Description  of  Anglo-Gallic  Coins, 
4to,  1826 ;  Catalogue  of  books  printed  in  Iceland,  4to,  1885 ;  Terra 
Cotta  Sarcophagi,  folio,  1898;  Designs  from  Greek  Vases,  folio,  1894; 
White  Athenian  Vases,  folio,  1896 ;  Ancient  Greek  Inscriptions,  folio. 
Parts  ii.  and  iii.,  1883  and  1890;  Antiquities  from  Benin,  folio,  1899; 
Catalogue  of  Greek  and  Etruscan  Vases,  Vols,  ii.,  iii.,  and  iv.,  4to,  1893-96  ; 
Catalogue  of  Bronzes,  4to,  1899 ;  Catalogue  of  Sculpture,  Vol.  i., 
8vo,  1892 ;  Handbook  of  Coins  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  8vo,  1899 ; 
Catalogue  of  Greek  Coins,  5  vols.  8vo,  1892-99  ;  Catalogue  of  Seals, 
Vols,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  and  v.,  imp.  Svo,  1892-98. 
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The  following  Articles  acquired  by  the  Purchase  Committee  for  the 
Museum  and  Library,  during  the  Session  25th  November  1899  to  14th 
May  1900,  were  Exhibited  :— 

Fabricator  of  brown  flint,  3|  inches  in  length  by  |  J  of  an  inch  in 
breadth  by  J  inch  in  thickness,  found  at  Cranloch,  Lhanbryd,  Moray- 
shire. 

Urn  of  clay,  9 J  inches  in  height  and  9j|  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
mouth,  tapering  to  4  J  inclios  in  diameter  at  the  base,  the  lip  slightly 
bevelled  to  the  inside,  and  the  exterior  plain,  found  in  excavating  a 
mound  at  Quarff,  Shetland. 

Portion  of  a  Vessel  of  steatite,  13|  inches  in  diameter  at  the  mouth 
and  4  J  inches  in  height,  tapering  slightly  to  a  rounded  base  of  11  inches 
in  diameter,  and  having  a  lip  1  ^  inches  in  thickness,  part  of  one  side 
broken  away,  found  in  excavating  a  mound  at  Quarfif,  Shetland. 

Four  portions  of  a  Vessel  of  steatite,  apparently  about  17  inches  by 
14  inches  when  complete,  with  a  groove  round  the  edge,  and  a  portion  of 
a  smaller  vessel,  also  of  steatite — all  found  in  excavating  the  same 
mound,  at  Quarff,  Shetland,  as  described  in  the  previous  paper  by  Rev. 
David  Johnston,  minister  of  Quarff. 

Seven  polished  Stone  Axes,  viz. : — (1)  Of  indurated  clay-slate,  lOJ 
inches  in  length  by  3^  inches  in  breadth  and  1 J  inches  in  thickness, 
from  Cruden,  xlberdeenshire  ;  (2)  of  greenstone,  with  a  roughish  surface, 
10  J  inches  in  length  by  3  J  inches  in  breadth  and  1|  inches  in  thickness, 
with  pointed  butt,  from  Aberdeenshire ;  (3)  of  greenstone,  with  a 
roughened  surface,  8|  inches  in  length  by  3  inches  in  breadth  and  If 
inches  in  thickness,  from  Inverkeithny,  Banffshire ;  (4)  of  greenstone, 
rough  surface,  with  a  depression  in  the  centre  on  each  of  the  broad  faces, 
and  pointed  butt,  8 J  inches  in  length  by  2|  inches  in  breadth  by  IJ 
inches  in  thickness,  found  at  Benachie,  Aberdeenshire ;  (5)  of  indurated 
clay-slate,  smooth  surface,  and  pointed  butt,  4^  inches  in  length  by  2^ 
inches  in  breadth  and  1^  inches  in  thickness,  from  Aberdeenshire; 
(6)  of  indurated  slate,  with  a  polished  surface,  4J  inches  in  length  by 
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2  inches  in  breadth  and  |  inch  in  thickness,  from  Aberdeenshire ; 
(7)  of  grey  flint  broken,  and  butt  wanting,  3^  inches  in  length,  locality 
unknown,  and  possibly  Danish. 

Three  Stone  Balls,  with  projecting  knobs  or  discs  round  the  circum- 
ference, from  Aberdeenshire,  viz. : — (1)  Of  greenstone,  3 J  inches  in 
diameter,  with  six  projecting  knobs ;  (2)  of  greenstone,  2 J  inches 
in  diameter,  with  six  projecting  discs ;  (3)  of  greenstone,  2|  inches 
in  diameter,  the  surface  divided  into  four  circular  discs,  with  four 
triangular  spaces  between. 

Three  Arrow-heads  of  light  brown  flint,  barbed  and  tanged,  from 
Gordonstown,  Banfifehire. 

Twenty-four  Arrow-heads  of  flint  from  Banflshire,  viz. : — One  long 
and  narrow  and  hollow-based,  eight  barbed  and  tanged,  £ind  fifteen 
leaf-shaped. 

Twenty-two  Arrow-heads  of  'flint,  from  Aberdeenshire,  viz. : — One 
small  and  hollow-based,  seven  barbed  and  tanged,  and  fourteen  leaf- 
shaped. 

Two  small  Cores,  three  Flakes,  from  Aberdeenshire,  and  one  Scraper 
from  Bisset  Moss,  Forgue,  Huntly. 

Thirteen  Beads  of  glass  or  vitreous  paste,  jet,  etc.,  from  Aberdeensliire, 
viz. : — (1)  Dark  blue,  1  inch  in  diameter,  with  rings  of  white,  each 
having  an  amber-coloured  centre ;  (2)  flattened  bead,  black,  with  bright 
yellow  streak ;  (3)  triangularly  compressed,  blue,  with  a  yellow  spiral  on 
each  of  the  three  sides ;  (4)  flattened  bead,  greyish,  with  narrow  perfora- 
tion; (5)  small  octagonal  bead,  blue;  (6)  of  jet,  double-cone  shape,  1 
inch  in  length;  (7)  cylindrical,  black,  with  white  and  brown  wavy 
streaks  ;  (8-13)  smaller  glass  beads,  various. 

Whorl  of  fine-grained  sandstone,  IJ  inches  diameter,  deeply  lined 
round  the  middle  of  the  periphery. 

Nine  small  clay  Tobacco  Pipes,  found  at  Cloister-Seat,  Udny,  Aber- 
deenshire, and  Orchardtown,  Banffshire. 

Oblong  round-backed  Comb  of  horn,  8  inches  long  by  2  inches  wide 
in  the  middle,  inscribed  "  John  Chalmers,  Logiemar,  1793." 

VOL.  xxxiv.  2  E 
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Long-handled  or  Weaving  Comb  of  deer-hom,  4|  inches  in  length, 
\yith  a  saltire-shaped  marking  scored  in  the  butt  end  of  the  handle,  found 
in  Shetland. 

Stone  Axe  of  greenstone,  7^  inches  in  length  by  3  inches  in  breadth 
and  1|  inches  in  thickness,  made  from  a  naturally  shaped  boulder,  from 
Kirkton  of  Aberlemno,  Forfarshire. 

Stone  Axe  of  mica-schist,  6  J  inches  in  length  by  3  inches  in  breailth 
and  1 J  inches  in  thickness,  found  at  Balglossie,  Aberlemno,  Forfarshire. 

Thirteen  polished  Stone  Axes  from  Peeblesshire,  viz.  : — (1)  Of  seq>eu- 
tine,  6  inches  in  length  by  2|  inches  in  breadth  and  If  inches  in 
thickness,  from  Stobo;  (2)  of  greenstone,  5|  inches  in  length  by  3  inches 
in  breadth,  from  Spitalhaugh ;  (3)  of  indurated  claystone,  5 J  inches  in 
length  by  2  inches  in  breadth  and  1 J  inches  in  thickness,  from  Garvald, 
Dolphinton  ;  (4)  of  indurated  claystone,  5  J  inches  in  length  by  2  J  inches 
in  breadth  and  1 J  inches  in  thickness,  irom  Harlaw  Moor ;  (5)  of  serpen- 
tine, 5  inches  in  length  by  2|  inches  in  breadth  and  IJ  inches  in 
thickness,  from  Scarlaw,  near  Biggar;  (6)  of  serpentine,  4 J  inches  in 
length  by  2 J  inches  in  breadth  and  1  inch  in  thickness,  from  West 
Linton  ;  (7)  of  felstone,  4  inches  in  length  by  2  J  inches  in  breadth  and 
1  inch  in  thickness,  from  Hare  Stanes,  Castlecraig;  (8)  of  felstone, 
3  J  inches  in  length  by  IJ  inches  in  breadth  and  J  inch  in  thickness, 
from  Hare  Stanes,  Castlecraig;  (9)  of  felstone  (broken),  5J  inches 
in  length,  from  Dolphinton;  (10)  of  indurated  claystone  (broken),  4 
inches  in  length,  from  Wester  Pentland;  (11)  of  indurated  claystone 
(broken),  4 J  inches  in  length,  from  Drochil ;  (12)  of  felstone  (broken),  3 J 
inches  in  length,  from  Noblehouee  ;  (13)  of  indurated  claystone  (broken), 
3 J  inches  in  length,  from  Noblehouse. 

Nine  polished  Stone  Axes,  from  Lanarkshire,  viz. : — (1)  Of  indurated 
claystone,  8 J  inches  in  length  by  2^  inches  in  breadth  and  1^  inches  in 
thickness,  from  Carnwath;  (2)  of  felstone,  8 J  inches  in  length  by  2 J 
inches  in  breadth  and  1 J  inches  in  thickness,  from  Carnwath ;  (3)  of 
greenstone,  nearly  cylindrical  in  tlie  cross  section,  7f  inches  in  length  by 
2 J  inches  in  breadth  and  2  inches  in  thickness,  from  an  earthwork  near 
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Libberton ;  (4)  of  felstone,  5|  inches  in  length  by  2J  inches  in  breadth 
and  IJ  inches  in  thickness,  from  Camwath ;  (5)  of  felstone,  6 J  inches 
in  length  by  2|  inches  in  breadth  and  1|  inches  in  thickness,  from  Mill- 
rig  ;  (6)  of  claystone,  5  J  inches  in  length  by  2^  inches  in  breadth,  from 
Crawfordjohn ;  (7)  of  serpentine,  3 J  inches  in  length  by  2^  inches  in 
breadth  and  -J  inch  in  thickness,  from  Bissbery ;  (8)  of  serpentine,  2 J 
inches  in  length  by  If  inches  in  breadth  and  |  inch  in  thickness,  from 
Braid  wood  ;  (9)  of  serpentine,  3  inches  in  length  by  1 J  inches  in  breadth 
and  I  inch  in  thickness,  from  Coulter. 

Adze-like  Implement  of  felstone,  flat  on  the  under  side,  convex  both 
ways  on  the  upper,  narrowing  in  the  middle  of  its  length*  and  having 
both  ends  slightly  expanding  to  a  rounded  edge,  from  Easter  Caimhill, 
Peeblesshire.  Similar  implements  are  already  in  the  Museum  :  of  flint, 
from  Ferny  Brae,  Slains;  and  of  greenstone,  from  Little  Barras, 
Kincardineshire. 

Bronze  Sword,  (imperfect),  18 J  inches  in  length,  wanting  the  point 
and  three-fourths  of  the  handle  plate,  found  at  Auchencorth. 

Flat  Axe  of  bronze,  5|  inches  in  length  by  2|  inches  in  greatest 
width,  with  incipient  flanges,  and  the  flat  faces  ornamented  with  a 
chevTony  decoration,  much  worn,  from  Harlaw  Moor. 

Bead  of  pale  green  glass,  f  inch  in  diameter  and  J  inch  in  thickness, 
ornamented  w^ith  intersecting  lines  of  red  and  white,  from  Lesmahagpw. 

Three  Beads  of  jet,  J  inch  in  diameter  and  J  inch  in  depth,  from 
Peeblesshire. 

Eight  Stone  Whorls,  all  flat  and  undecorated,  and  varying  from  |  inch 
to  1 J  inches  in  diameter,  all  from  Peeblesshire. 

Smoothing  Stone  of  black  basalt,  5  J  inches  in  length  by  2 J  inches  in 
breadth  and  IJ  inches  in  tliickness,  from  Broughton,  Peeblesshire. 

Three  Stone  Moulds,  for  buttons,  circular  discs,  and  bullets,  from 
West  Linton  and  Stow. 

Four  Stone  Balls,  from  2 J  inches  to  1 J  inches  diameter,  all  plain,  from 
Peeblesshire. 

Stone  Hammer,  of  reddish  quartzite,  3  inches  in  length  by  2  J  inches 
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in  breadth,  having  the  perforation  begun  on  both  sides,  but  not  carried 
through,  from  Whitfield,  West  Linton. 

Oval  Disc  of  greenstone,  3  inches  in  length  by  2  inches  in  breadth 
and  I  inch  in  thickness,  perforated  from  both  sides,  from  Castle  Law, 
Pentlands. 

Rudely  circular,  water-worn  Pebble  of  greenstone,  3J  inches  in  length 
by  3  inches  in  breadth  and  1|  inches  in  thickness,  having  a  shallow, 
circular,  concave  depression  in  the  centre  of  each  of  its  flat  faces,  from 
Noblehouse,  Peeblesshire. 

Large  Whorl  of  red  sandstone,  2f  inches  in  diameter  and  1 J  inches  in 
thickness,  from  Blyth  Bridge,  Peeblesshire. 

Two  oblong  water-rolled  Boulders  of  greenstone,  11  inches  in  length, 
and  one  5 J  inches  in  length,  with  grooves  round  the  middle,  from 
Sheriff  Muir,  Stobo,  Peeblesshire. 

Seventeen  Arrow-heads  of  flint,  from  various  localities  unspecified  in 
Peeblesshire  and  Lanarkshire. 

Fifteen  Flint  Implements,  mostly  Knives  and  Flakes,  from  Peeblesshire. 

Six  Saws  of  flint,  mostly  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  West  Linton. 

Twenty  Scrapers  of  flint  and  a  quantity  of  flakes,  trimmed  and 
untrimmed,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  West  Linton. 

Skene-dhu,  the  blade  3  J  inches  in  length  and  notched  on  the  back,  the 
handle  3  inches  in  length  and  ornamented  with  studs  and  a  small  shield 
of  brass,  found  on  the  wall-head  of  an  old  house  at  Roslin. 

The  following  Books  for  the  Library  : — 

Der  Romische  Limes  in  Ostereich,  Heft  1 ;  Small's  Scottish  Market 
Crosses ;  Phipson's  Choir-stalls  and  their  Carvings ;  Cormac's  Glossary ; 
Forsyth's  Beauties  of  Scotland,  5  vols. ;  Handbuch  der  Waffenkunde 
von  Wendelin  Boehmen ;  Catalogue  of  the  Sculptured  and  Inscribed 
Stones  in  the  Cathedral  Library,  Durham ;  Wagner's  Translation  of 
the  Islendingab6k ;  Clephan's  Defensive  Armour  and  Weapons,  and 
Engines  of  War  of  Mediaeval  Times,  and  the  Renaissance. 

The  following  Communications  were  read  ; — 
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I. 

NOTES  OF  THE  DISCOVERY  AND  EXPLORATION  OF  A  PILE  STRUC- 
TURE ON  THE  NORTH  BANK  OF  THE  RIVER  CLYDE,  EAST  FROM 
DUMBARTON  ROCK.    By  JOHN  BRUCE,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  Helensburgh. 

Position  aiul  Construction, — The  structure,  which  from  its  proximity 
to  the  Hill  of  Dumbuck  has  been  called  the  Dumbuck  Pile  Structure,  is 
situated  about  1  mile  east  from  Dumbarton  Rock,  and  4  feet  above 
low-water  mark  and  5  feet  below  high- water  mark.  At  high  water  or 
during  spring  tides  there  is  a  depth  of  water  on  the  structure  of  5  to  8 
feet  from  present  level,  and  12  to  18  inches  additional  down  to  the 
wooden  floor,  the  difference  being  made  up  of  a  deposit  of  sand  and  mud. 
This  part  of  the  river  bank  from  Dumbarton  eastwards  to  Dunglass  is  of 
gravel  and  sand  and  a  thin  top  layer  of  mud  deposited  within  the  last 
thirty  to  forty  years  consequent  on  the  polluted  state  of  the  river. 

When  first  discovered  a  few  of  the  tops  of  the  ring  of  oak  pile  stumps 
were  just  visible  protruding  from  the  sand  and  abraded  to  a  point  by  the 
action  of  water  and  age.  There  are  twenty-seven  of  them,  embracing  a 
diameter  of  about  50  feet,  and  spaced  from  6  to  9  feet  apart.  No  gaps 
occur,  all  the  original  piles  appearing  to  be  in  position.  They  are  not 
placed  in  a  perpendicular  iwsition,  but  have  a  bias  or  lean,  which  is  very 
perceptible  towards  the  inside.  Within  this  circle,  and  at  a  depth  of 
from  12  to  18  inches,  is  a  kind  of  flooring  of  horizontal  timbers  in  three 
layers  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  Some  of  the  timbers  of  the 
top  layer  are  curved  in  keeping  with  the  circumference.  The  ends  of 
those  which  protrude  all  round  the  structure  at  the  outer  edge  show 
signs  of  fire.  At  all  the  piles  a  larger  tree  than  those  forming  the  floor- 
ing proper  has  been  used,  either  with  the  natural  knee  or  fork,  or  a 
similar  recess  mortised  to  fit  the  pile ;  and  to  make  the  locking  more  secure, 
stone  wedges  or  jams  have  been  used.  The  floor  is  entirely  of  fir,  alder, 
and  birch,  which  is  so  permeated  with  water  that  the  spade  cuts  through 
it  all  with  the  greatest  ease.     Underneath  this  timber  flooring  is  a  bed 
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of  blue  clay  which  extends  all  over  the  shore.  In  the  centre  there  is  a 
circular  stone-walled  cavity  of  about  6  feet  diameter,  inside  of  which 
were  found  remains  of  what  seemed  like  wattle  or  basket  work  of  hazel 
twigs  and  rods.  From  the  stones  lying  in  and  about  the  cavity  it  would 
appear  as  if  the  wall  round  it  had  been  originally  of  some  height.  Round 
the  outside  of  this  centre  cavity  were  live  circular  paved  spaces,  the 
paving  raised  slightly  above  the  top  tier  of  the  wood  floor,  and  all  were 
outlined  by  a  row  of  soft  wood  piles  about  2  feet  apart.  The  flooring 
stones  had  evidently  been  packed  in  with  a  mixture  of  gravel  and  clay. 

Midway  between  the  centre  and  the  outside  piles  of  the  structure  what 
looked  at  first  to  be  tree  roots  or  snags  were  noticed  partly  imbedded  in 
the  sand.  On  being  washed  of  the  adhering  soil,  holes  of  12  inches 
wide  by  25  inches  deep  were  found  cut  in  them  at  an  angle,  to  all  appear- 
ance for  the  insertion  of  struts  for  the  support  of  an  upper  structure. 
On  the  outside,  14  inches  down  on  either  side,  holes  of  2  inches  dia- 
meter were  found  intersecting  the  central  hole,  apparently  for  the 
insertion  of  a  wooden  key  or  treenail  to  retain  the  strut.  These  were 
found  at  intervals,  and  were  held  in  position  by  stones  and  smaller 
jammers.  One  of  the  piles  is  now  here,  having  been  drawn  out  in  order 
to  exhibit  the  way  in  which  they  have  been  dressed  for  driving.  We 
have  verified  the  fact  that  these  piles  have  been  driven  home,  the 
striation  being  visible,  caused  by  the  obstruction  of  pebbles,  etc.  From 
the  centre  of  the  structure  due  west  a  belt  of  stones,  forming  a  pavement 
about  6  feet  wide  and  just  a- wash  with  the  mud,  extends  for  about  20 
yards  until  it  intersects  a  breakwater,  which  extended  right  round  the 
structure  at  a  distance  of  about  12  to  14  feet  from  the  piles.  This 
breakwater  must  have  been  of  some  height  originally,  as  a  modern  ditch 
(there  seem  to  be  difl^erent  ditches,  but  they  are  not  clearly  distinguished 
from  each  other)  or  gullet  running  towards  the  shore,  a  short  distance  to 
the  west  of  the  structure,  has  been  entirely  lined  with  stones  taken  from 
it.  This  wall  round  the  structure,  with  an  outer  breakwater  of  wood, 
would  go  to  form  an  important  defence.  The  bulk  of  the  finds  were 
made  in  the  refuse  that  had   accumulated  in  the   space  between  the 
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piles  and  this  outside  structure.  Beyond  the  breakwater  there  exists 
a  rough  but  systematically  laid  pavement  with  a  bottoming  of  stone 
about  20  to  25  feet  wide  extending  round  the  structure  except  in 
proximity  to  the  dock  and  dock  causeway. 

Discovery  of  a  Canoe, — A  few  days  after  the  excavations  were  com- 
menced, an  oak  canoe  was  discovered  lying  some  20  yards  to  the  north- 
east, Avith  the  prow  towards  the  river.  It  was  at  once  cleared  out  inside 
by  myself,  and  in  the  bottom  were  found  a  spear-shaped  slate  object, 
similar  to  others  found  about  the  structure,  an  ornamented  oyster  shell, 
which  has  since  mouldered  away,  a  stone  pendant  ornament,  and  an  imple- 
ment of  bone.  The  canoe  measured,  when  discovered,  35  feet  7  inches 
long,  but  between  the  time  of  discovery  and  removal  to  the  Kelvingrove 
Museum,  Glasgow,  a  portion  of  the  prow,  which  tapered  to  a  point,  and 
which  showed  two  oval  hand  holes,  was  taken  away  by  some  visitors. 
On  removal  the  oanoe  measured  33  feet  long,  4  feet  beam  at  the  stem, 
which  appeared  to  have  been  square,  and  about  2  feet  deep.  The  hull 
was  3  inches  thick.  When  in  use  it  had  been  repaired,  as  the 
bottom  had  a  rent  and  was  held  together  by  several  well  fitted,  soft  wood 
clamps.  There  were  several  plugged  holes,  and  marks  where  the  seats 
were  fitted.  It  is  the  largest  canoe  hitherto  recorded  as  found  on  the 
Clyde.  On  being  removed  it  was  at  once  seen  that  it  had  lain  within  a 
dock-like  structure.  Tlie  impression  at  first  was  that  some  driftwood 
had  got  silted  up  agaii^st  the  canoe,  but  on  examination  we  found  piles 
driven  in  at  stated  intervals  supporting  the  walls,  which  were  partly 
formed  of  wood  and  stone.  No  stones  were  visible  when  the  canoe  was 
first  observed,  but  we  found  them  on  further  investigation.  A  causeway 
of  timber  and  stone  connected  the  dock  with  the  pile  structure. 

Mortised  Lofj. — When  excavating  outside  the  piles  immediately  to  the 
west  and  north  of  the  smaller  causeway  which  intersects  the  refuse  bed 
and  breakwater,  a  squared  and  mortised  log  was  found.  It  is  of  oak,  and 
measures  15  feet  4  inches  in  length,  18  inches  in  breadth,  and  4  inches 
thick.  There  are  six  mortised  holes  bevelled  to  the  extent  of  3  inches. 
The  first  hole  is  18  inches  from  the  end.     It  was  under  this  piece  of 
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timber  that  the  large,  spear-shaped  object  of  slate  was  found,  and  later 
on  one  of  the  smaller  ones. 

Animal  Remains. — The  remains  of  animals  found,  so  far  as  they  have 
been  identified,  are  bones  of  the  ox,  horse,  sheep  or  goat,  swine,  horns  of 
the  red  deer  and  roe  deer,  and  bones  of  a  few  large  birds.  The  bones 
are  mostly  the  long  bones  of  the  limbs,  and  are  broken  and  splintered 
longitudinally,  and  many  of  them  made  into  implements  more  or  less 
sharpened  at  the  points.  One  large  pair  of  antlers  of  the  red  deer  with 
part  of  the  skull  attached  was  found.  One  branch  is  complete  and  shows 
six  tines,  the  other  is  partly  broken.  From  tip  to  tip  it  must,  when  entire, 
have  measured  48  inches. 

Ifnplements  and  Objects  with  artificial  tpork  or  ornamentation, — Tlie 
worked  objects  found  in  the  course  of  the  excavations  were  chiefly  of 
bone  and  stone.  They  may  be  conveniently  classed  for  description  in 
two  categories : — 

(1)  Objects  of  types  which  are  familiarly  known  to  archaeological 
science  from  their  frequent  occurrence  in  other  sites  of  early  occupation  ; 
and, 

(2)  Objects  of  types  which  are  not  known  to  have  been  discovered 
elsewhere,  many  of  which,  however,  bear  a  close  resemblance  in  character 
to  some  of  the  objects  found  in  the  fort  at  Dunbuie. 

In  the  first  class  the  most  numerous  are  the  pointed  implements  of 
bone.  They  are  mostly  made  from  the  splintered  long  bones  of  oxen  and 
sheep,  often  with  the  ends  of  the  shafts  left  entire,  while  the  splintered 
end  is  worn  down  to  a  chisel-shaped  edge  or  to  a  tapering  point.  There 
are  upwards  of  ninety  of  these. 

The  implements  of  deer-horn  are  portions  of  tines  or  of  the  beam  of 
the  antler  cut  or  sawn  across  in  lengths  of  a  few  inches,  and  prepared 
apparently  as  hafts  or  handles  by  being  bored  longitudinally  at  one  end. 
Many  portions  of  deer-horn  exhibit  marks  of  having  been  sawn  partially 
through,  and  then  broken  off ;  and  one  of  the  tines  still  attached  to  part 
of  the  beam  of  an  antler  shows  marks  of  an  attempt  having  been  made 
to  saw  it  off. 
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The  implements  of  flint  are  three  in  number. 

The  first  is  a  tiny  scraper  of  yellow  flint,  |  inch  in  diameter,  showing 
the  bulb  of  percussion  on  the  flat  side. 

The  second  is  a  hollow  scraper  formed  in  a  flake,  1|  inches  in  length 
by  I  inch  in  greatest  breadth,  and  J  inch  in  greatest  thickness.  The 
semicircular  hollow  is  formed  in  the  thick  back  edge  of  the  flake.  It  is 
I  inch  in  length  along  the  edge,  and  J  inch  in  depth  in  the  width  of  the 
flake,  and  its  contour  is  carefully  worked  from  the  flat  side  of  the  flake. 
The  thin  edge  of  the  flake  also  shows  secondary  working  in  a  kind  of 
knife-edge. 

The  third  implement  is  a  slender  flake  of  brown  flint,  2  inches  in 
length  and  somewhat  less  than  J  inch  in  width  at  the  widest  part, 
having  an  indentation  with  a  scraper-like  edge  in  the  thick  part  of  the 
back,  and  the  knife-edge  having  slight  traces  of  use  or  of  secondary 
working. 

A  flake  of  a  black  stone  resembling  pitch-stone,  If  inches  in  length 
with  a  triangular  point,  is  marked  by  two  parallel  lines,  J  inch  from 
the  butt,  one  of  which  goes  round  on  both  sides,  while  the  other  crosses 
one  side  only,  giving  the  suggestion  of  the  marks  of  a  ligature.  The 
stone  is  very  hard  but  shows  no  secondary  working. 

A  small  water- worn  pebble  of  yellow  flint  of  the  same  quality  as  two 
of  the  implements  was  also  found.  It  shows  no  trace  of  human  work- 
manship. 

An  oval  water-worn  pebble  of  quartzite  with  flattish  upper  and  under 
surfaces,  2\  inches  in  length  by  2  inches  in  breadth  and  f  inch  in  thick- 
ness, having  on  one  of  its  flat  surfaces  a  shallow,  oblong  indentation  across 
the  centre  bent  obliquely  to  the  axis  of  the  pebble.  This  is  a  very 
characteristic  specimen  of  a  variety  of  stone  implement  of  which  there 
are  several  examples  already  in  the  National  Museum,  some  of  them 
being  from  Brochs.     They  are  also  not  unfrequently  found  in  Ireland.^ 

^  See  a  notice  of  two  found  iu  a  crannog  at  Clones  by  Dr  S.  A.  D'Arcy,  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  oflrelarid,  vol.  xzvii.,  1897,  p.  218,  with  some 
specniatious  as  to  their  probable  use. 
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Of  other  stone  implements  there  are  several  hammer-stones  or 
pounders ;  whetstones ;  oblong  water-rolled  pebbles  with  their  ends 
abraded  by  use  ;  similar  pebbles  with  grooves  or  notches  in  the  sides  and 
edges,  probably  sink-stones ;  the  under-stone  of  a  quern,  16  inches  in 
diameter ;  and  a  rubbing-stone  or  grinding-stone,  on  the  edge  of  which 
are  some  indistinct  incised  markings  not  unlike  oghams. 

In  the  second  class  the  most  numerous  are  the  implements  and  orna- 
ments of  stone  and  shale. 

In  the  order  of  discovery  the  first  of  these  to  come  under  our  notice 
were  the  spear-shaped  objects  of  slate.     The  first  was  found  in  the  canoe. 


Figs.  1,  2,  3,  and  4.  Splinters  of  Slate  with  incised  markings.     (J.) 

It  is  a  naturally-shaped  splinter  of  bluish  slate,  7  inches  long,  1 J  inches 
wide  at  one  end,  and  tapers  roughly  to  a  point.  On  one  side  (fig.  1),  IJ 
inches  from  the  thick  end,  there  are  incised  three  transverse  lines,  from  the 
centre  of  the  lower  of  which  two  double  lines  run  diagonally.  On  the 
other  side  (fig.  2)  three  transverse  lines  can  be  discerned :  a  mark  we  find 
on  other  similar  stones  and  also  on  a  bone  implement. 

Another  piece  of  slate  of  similar  shape  and  character,  4J  inches  in 
length  and  1^  inches  in  breadth  at  the  base,  differs  only  in  having  the 
sides  partially  smoothed  and  rounded  by  grinding.  Its  markings  bear  a 
remarkable  similarity  to  those  just  described.  On  one  side  (fig.  3),  close 
to  the  base,  is  a  figure  composed  of  two  lines  meeting  in  an  angle  at  the 
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top,  and  fiom  between  them  two  lines  slightly  diverging  are  joined  to 
the  other  two  by  shorter  lines  meeting  each  other  at  an  angle.  On  the 
other  aide  (fig.  4),  at  li^  inches  from  the  wider  end,  are  incised  three 
parallel  transverse  lines. 

There  is  a  similarly  shaped  piece  of  slate  9  J  inches  long,  showing;  some 
signs  of  having  been  ground  on  one  e<lge  towards  the  point,  but  with  no 
other  marking  save  three  dots  or  small  pit-marks  on  its  edge. 


Figs.  S  &nd  6.  Op|>oaite  aides  of  a  apcar-sliaped  Implement  of  Slate.     (^.) 

TIic  next  object  of  slate  has  been  carefully  dressed  to  Bha]>e,  and  finishc<l 
by  grinding.  It  is  spear-shaped  and  has  barbs  giving  it  all  the  appearance 
of  the  conventional  barbed  spear.  It  measures  1 1  inches  long  and  4  J  inches 
wide  at  the  barbs,  and  was  fonnd  beneath  the  mortised  log.  Tlie  slate  is 
of  a  softer  nature  than  the  two  above  described-  It  is  ornamented  on 
one  side  (fig.  5)  with  a  cup-mark  4J  inches  from  the  point,  from  which 
lines  of  nearly  equal  length  radiate,  those  carried  up  towards  the  point  being 
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longest ;  to  the  other  direction  a  short  line  more  like  a  duct  from  the  central 
cup-mark  has  been  cut.  At  the  distance  of  6f  inches  from  the  point  two 
similar  cups  are  placed  equally  distant  from  each  other,  from  which  rayed 
lines  are  traced  diagonally  downwards  but  not  upwards,  the  line  furthest 
to  the  right  of  the  one  group  meeting  that  furthest  to  the  left  of  the 
other  group.  At  the  end  where  a  handle  may  have  been  fastened  (and 
that  such  a  thing  has  been  there  is  suggested  by  the  smoother  surface 
observable)  there  are  two  holes ;  the  lower  one  was  plugged  by  what 
appeared  to  my  late  lamented  colleague  and  myself  to  be  either  a  piece 
of  sliale  or  thong.     On  Mr  Miller  punching  it  out  in  my  presence  it 


Figs.  7  and  8.  Opposite  sid^s  of  a  spear-shaped  piece  of  Slate.     (|. ) 


appeared  to  us  under  a  magnifying  glass  to  be  part  of  an  oak  pin,  the 
features  of  the  oak  wood  being  clearly  discernible.  On  the  reverse  side 
(fig.  6)  a  somewhat  indefinite  figure  outlined  by  small  cups  or  pits  is 
discernible ;  also  there  are  the  three  transverse  lines  like  those  already 
noticed. 

Two  other  spear-shaped  pieces  of  slate  were  found,  partially  shaped  by 
artificial  means,  one  of  which  presented  no  particular  features  of  interest. 
The  second,  6  inches  long,  has  on  one  side  (fig.  7)  in  the  centre  a  circle 
marked  round  a  piece  of  sulphuret  of  iron,  with  several  of  which  it  is 
studded,  and  from  which  two  rayed  lines  project  diagonally  downwards. 
Between  this  and  the  point  are  five  parallel  markings  slightly  hollowed. 
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On  the  reverse  side  (fig.  8)  are  several  parallel  lines  apparently  artificial, 
and  some  others  which  seem  to  be  natural. 

There  are  also  two  triangular  stones,  5  and  6  inches  long  respectively, 
showing  ligature  marks.  Both  are  natural  stones  apparently  selected  on 
account  of  their  size  and  shape. 

A  thin,  nearly  triangular,  piece  of  mica-slate,  4  J  inches  in  length  by  IJ 
inches  in  greatest  breadth  and  scarcely  \  inch  in  thickness,  has  the  wider 
end  ground  on  both  sides  to  a  curvilinear  edge. 

Two  implements  of  stone  are  peculiar  in  being  inserted  in  bone 
handles. 

Implement  of  stone  resembling  a  knife  (fig.  9),  but  too  blunt  tc»  cut. 


Fig.  9.  Implement  of  Stone  resembling  a  Knife,  in  a  Bone  Handle.     (§.) 

It  is  a  peculiarly  shaped  stone,  having  a  tapering  tang-like  projection  at 
one  end,  which  has  been  inserted  in  the  hollow  of  the  bone  which  serves 
as  a  handle,  while  the  thinner  edge  of  the  blade-like  part  of  the  stone  has 
been  ground  to  a  kind  of  blunt  edge.  The  handle  is  part  of  the  inferior 
end  of  one  of  the  limb  bones  (Jiumerus,  probably)  of  a  pig,  about  a  fourth 
of  the  length  being  cut  off  the  superior  portion.  The  tang-like  part  of  the 
stone  is  merely  jammed  into  the  cavity  of  the  bone.  The  stone  has 
evidently  been  selected  on  account  of  its  peculiar  form ;  and  is  (except  for 
the  grinding  of  the  edge)  of  purely  natural  formation — the  whole  surface 
smoothly  water- worn  and  the  edges  rounded.  It  measures  3  inches  in 
length,  the  tang-like  part  being  nearly  2  inches  in  length,  and  the  blade- 
like part  a  little  over  1  inch  in  length  and  f  inch  in  breadth.  The  back 
is  fully  J  inch  in  thickness.  The  bone  handle  is  4J  inches  in  length. 
Implement  of  stone,  also  resembling  a  knife  (fig.  10),  but  smaller  and 
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sharper  than  that  just  described.  It  is  also  a  peculiarly  shaped  stone, 
having  a  tapering  tang-like  projection  at  one  end,  which  has  l>een  firmly 
inserted  into  the  wider  end  of  a  tine  of  the  horn  of  a  red  deer,  from 
which  the  stone  blade  projects  1|  inches.  The  handle  is  3^  inches  in 
length  and  terminates  in  the  curved  and  pointed  end  of  the  tine.  The 
stone  blade  is  a  splinter  of  hard  slate,  naturally  formed,  but  having  a 
curious  resemblance  to  the  round-edged  point  of  a  knife.  The  extreme 
upi)er  part  of  the  round  edge  has  been  ground,  but  the  lower  and 
straighter  part  of  the  edge  retains  its  natural  jagged  fracture. 

Several  stones  which  camiot  }ye  clearly  classified  as  implements  were 
found  and  retained  on  account  of  their  having  apparently  artificial 
markings  of  various  kinds  on  their  surfaces. 


Fig.  10.  Implement  of  Stone  in  Handle  of  Deer-horn.     (§.) 

One  triangular-shaped  block  of  sandstone  has  four  cups,  three  in  a 
group  and  one  apart,  near  the  margin.  It  measures  from  base  to  apex 
14 J  inches,  and  in  thickness  4  inches.  The  single  cup  is  2  J  inches 
diameter  by  J  inch  in  depth — the  group  of  three  are  somewhat  smaller. 

Another  sandstone  block,  irregularly  shaped  but  somewhat  circular, 
21 J  inches  by  16^  inches,  is  intersected  with  a  natural  line  of  cleavage, 
on  which  some  five  cup-shaped  marks  have  been  incised.  On  the  reverse 
we  find  on  the  same  cleavage  line  that  there  are  other  small  cup-like 
marks.  The  outstanding  feature  is  an  incision  2  inches  wide  at  the  edge 
tapering  to  2J  inches,  apparently  formed  by  rubbing. 

A  stone,  semicircular,  and  polished  by  rubbing  or  grinding  on  the  con- 
cave surface.  The  curve  from  point  to  point  is  IJ  inches.  It  measures 
14  J  inches  in  length  by  9  J  inches  wide,  and  tapers  3|  inches  to  an  edge 
of  J  inch. 
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One  slab  of  limestone,  in  length  28 J  inches  by  lOJ  inches,  height  and 
depth  5  inches.  On  one  side  there  are  pitted  marks  which  may  have 
been  caused  by  its  use  as  an  anvil. 

A  piece  of  sandstone,  7J  inches  by  4J  inches  by  3  inches,  with  a  cup 
in  the  centre,  IJ  inches  by  f  inch  deep,  was  also  dug  up. 

One  small  stone  of  metamorphic  sandstone,  somewhat  pear-shaped 
(fig.  11),  is  pierced  for  susjMjnsion  towards  the  apex.  Round  this  hole 
is  a  ring-mark,  and  from  the  hole  a  line  or  duct  runs  downwards.  There 
are  two  groups  of  three  and  five  pit-marks  respectively  on  the  surface. 


Figs  11,  12,  and  13.  Perforated  Stones  with  iiicLied  markings.     (}.) 

Another,  measuring  4  inches  by  2J  inches,  of  red  sandstone,  shows  a 
cup,  ring,  and  duct.     It  is  not  pierced. 

There  is  another  stone  of  similar  material  (fig.  12),  but  much  larger, 
measuring  7  inches  long  and  3  J  inches  greatest  width,  and  weighing  22 
ounces.  It  is  likewise  pierced  near  the  apex,  and  round  the  whole 
a  circle  runs  which  is  incomplete  on  the  under  side,  and  through  the 
interrupted  circle  issues  a  line  or  stem  of  3J  inches  in  length,  which  runs 
from  the  hole  downwards.  This  line  intersects  at  equal  distances  two 
small  cup-like  marks,  and  terminates  in  a  third  and  similar  hole.     From 
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between  the  lower  edge  of  the  ring  and  from  the  first  cup-mark  proceed 
five  rayed  diagonal  lines,  the  centre  one  terminating  in  a  small  cup  on 
the  extreme  edge.  Towards  the  lower  right  edge  on  the  side  of  the 
stone  are  four  small  pit-marks,  the  lower  two  of  which  are  larger  than 
any  of  the  others,  being  |  inch  diameter.  There  are  also  two  pit- 
marks  on  the  lower  edge  of  the  hole.  This  stone  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  the  excavations  have  produced.  It  was  found 
imbedded  in  the  dock  on  the  removal  of  the  canoe. 

An  oval,  water-worn  pebble  of  hard,  purplish  sandstone,  6J  inches  in 
length  by  3  J  inches  in  greatest  breadth,  has  at  its  narrow  end  on  its 
flatter  face  (fig.  13)  a  pit  or  commencement  of  a  perforation  which  has 


Figs.  14  and  15.  Obverse  and  Reverse  of  perforated  Pebble.     (§.) 

not  been  carried  through,  with  a  circle  round  it  of  small  indentations, 
from  which  proceeds  a  line  downwards  inclined  to  the  left,  with  four 
offshoots  nearly  at  right  angles,  the  lower  being  curved  to  the  line  of 
a  natural  scaling  off  in  the  surface  of  the  stone. 

A  small,  oval,  water-rolled  pebble,  pierced  for  suspension,  which  was 
found  in  the  canoe,  presents  an  elaborate  piece  of  workmanship.  Round 
the  hole  on  one  side  (fig.  14)  are  two  concentric,  partial  rings,  and  a  third 
and  almost  complete  ring  forms  a  border  right  round  the  stone,  inside 
of  which  there  is  what  appears  to  be  a  canoe  or  boat,  in  which  three 
men  are  engaged  paddling  or  rowing,^  the  water  being  shown  by  several 

1  In  the  Proceedings,  vol.  xxi.  p.  193,  there  is  an  engraving  of  a  pendant  of  jet  or 
cannel  coal,  found  in  excavating  on  the  farm  of  Broughton  Knowe,  Skirling,  Peebles- 
shire, on  which  is  incised  a  similar  figure  of  a  boat  with  two  persons  in  it.  Boat- 
figures  are  well  known  in  connection  with  rock-sculptures  in  Scandinavia. 
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straight,  parallel  lines.  On  the  other  side  (fig.  15)  is  the  representation 
of  a  left  hand  with  a  tiny  cup  ami  ring  mark  in  the  palm.  The  edge  of 
the  stone  has  been  ornamented  with  numerous  small  notches.  The 
nature  of  the  stone  I  have  been  unable  to  determine. 

There  is  also  a  thin  slate  ornament,  pierced  for  suspension,  measuring 
nearly  IJ  inches  in  length  by  1 J  inches  wide.  Round  the  hole  is  a  ring 
from  which  two  lines  diverge,  terminating  in  two  pierced  holes  near  the 
bottom  edge.   • 

The  presence  of  carved  figures  of  shale  representing  the  human  face 


Figs.  16  and  17.  Rude  Figures  of  Shale.    (§.) 

and  figure,^  and  also  of  what  are  evidently  ornaments,  has  given  rise  to 
a  great  deal  of  discussion. 

The  first  figure  (fig.  16)  was  found  in  the  refuse  heap,  and  got  broken 
with  the  shovel,  but  is  now  repaired.  It  represents  the  head  and 
breasts  of  a  female,  and  is  grotesque  in  character.  It  is  fully  3  inches 
long. 

The  second  figure  (fig.  17),  1|  inches  long,  found  in  the  circular 
cavity  in  the  centre  of  the  structure,  is  broken,  and  appears  to  be  that 
of  a  man.     It  is  plain,  and  no  attempt  at  ornamentation  has  been  made. 

^  Many  very  crudely  expressed  representations  of  human  figures  carved  on  stones 
are  given  by  Solomon  Reinach  in  his  articles  on  ''Sculpture  in  Europe  "  in  V  Anthro- 
pologies vol.  v.,  1894. 

VOL.  XXXIV.  2  F 
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The  third,  which  is,  unfortunately,  broken  across  the  middle  (fig.  18), 
is  rather  grotesque  and  striking,  having  a  voluminous  beard,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  body  compressed  into  the  wedge-shap©  of  the  stone. 
The  hands  are  crossed  and  the  toes  meet  at  the  apex.  It  is  lightly 
engraved,  and  measures  6  inches  long. 


Figs.  18  and  19.  Rude  Figures  of  Shale,    (g.) 


The  fourth  (fig.  19)  is  the  face  of  a  man  cut  on  a  diamond-shaped 
piece  of  shale,  3  inches  by  2  J  inches.  As  in  the  case  of  the  two  pre- 
viously mentioned  the  mouth  is  perforated,  and  in  this  instance  evidently 
for  suspension.  It  was  dug  out  by  myself  in  the  month  of  January. 
Previous  to  this  a  similar  shaped   piece  of  shale  was  found,  and  on 
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examination  it  fitted  exactly  to  this  last  figure,  the  one  having  been  split 
off  the  other. 

The  ornaments  are  eleven  in  number,  and  from  their  fonn,  and  being 
mostly  jierforated,  are  obviously  suitable  for  suspension. 

No.  1  is  4^  inches  long,  2f  inches  in  width  at  broadest  part,  and 
fully  J  inch  in  thickness  (fig.  20).  The  hole  for  suspension  is  J  inch 
from  the  top,  and  lines  from  the  hole  radiate  upwards.  An  incised  line 
about  J  inch  from  the  edge,  which  is  rounded  towards  the  bottom, 
where  it  meets  and  loops  up  towards  the  centre,  terminating  in  a  large 
hole  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter.  There  is  a  cup-mark  near  the  bottom 
in  line  with  the  duct,  and  there  is  one  on  each  side  of  it  close  to  the 
curve  of  the  line  already  referred  to. 

Xo.  2,  which  is  about  3J  inches  long  and  3J  inches  wide,  has  rayed 
lines  running  downwards  from  a  ring,  which  encircles  the  hole  at  the 
distance  of  ^  inch. 

Xo.  3,  measuring  2f  inches  by  If  inches,  is  similar  in  ornamentation, 
only  the  rayed  lines  terminate  in  little  dote  or  cups  (fig.  21). 

Xo.  4  measures  2^  inches  by  2 J  inches,  and  has  three  incised  lines 
radiating  downwards  from  the  suspending  hole; 

Xo.  5,  3  inches  by  2  inches,  has  no  small  hole  for  suspension,  but  in 
the  centre  there  is  a  hole  measuring  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter.  From 
this  hole  there  is  a  short  duct  or  cliannel  and  one  concentric  ring ;  on 
the  other  side,  in  this  case  differing  from  the  others,  there  are  three 
semi-circular  lines  on  one  side  above  the  hole,  and  several  rayed  lines 
running  from  the  bottom  edge. 

No.  6,  measuring  2J  inches  by  2  inches,  is  somewhat  elliptic  in  form 
(fig.  22).  There  are  two  holes  for  suspension  1^  inches  apart.  Round  the 
topmost  hole  is  a  semi-circular  ring.  From  this  run  seven  rayed  lines 
of  unequal  length,  one  of  which  terminates  at  the  second  hole,  and  the 
others  in  cupped  marks.  A  curved  line,  partly  forming  a  border,  runs 
between  the  cupped  marks  and  the  edge. 

No.  7,  irregularly  triangular  piece,  naturally  shaped  (fig.  23),  measuring 
4J  inches  in  length  by  2  inches  in  breadth  at  the  wide  end.     Within  an 
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inch  of  the  broad  end  is  a  pit  or  partial  perforation  nearly  half-an-inch  in 
diameter,  with  an  incomplete  circle  round  it  on  the  upper  side,  and  three 
radiating  lines  proceeding  downwards  from  the  lower  side. 

No.  8,  oval  piece,  water-rolled  and  naturally  shaped  (fig.  24),  measur> 
ing  2 J  inches  in  length  and  If  inches  in  breadth  and  about  J  inch  in 
thickness,  pierced  towards  the  narrower  end  by  a  round  hole  J  inch  in 
diameter,  surrounded  by  an  incised  circle  with  a  tangential  line  about  an 
inch  in  length  at  the  lower  side,  with  a  parallel  line  of  the  same  length 
below  it  from  which  three  shorter  lines  go  off  downwards  at  right  angles. 

No.  9,  flat,  oblong  piece  with  two  straight  sides  ahnost  parallel  (fig.  25), 
one  end  rounded,  and  one  obliquely  fractured,  the  whole  surface  smoothed, 
striated,  and  water-worn,  having  on  one  face  three  parallel  incised  lines, 
and  a  fourth  making  an  acute  angle  with  the  third. 

No.  10,  irregularly  shaped  oblong  piece  (fig.  26),  9  inches  in  length 
by  3J  inches  in  greatest  breadth  and  about  J  inch  in  thickness,  one  face 
rough,  the  other  rubbed  smooth  and  strongly  striated  lengthways,  having 
near  the  narrow  end  a  perforation  a]x)ut  J  inch  in  diameter  from  Avhich 
proceeds  downwards  a  strongly  incised  line,  with  shorter  lines  branching 
from  it  alternately  at  an  acute  angle,  and  at  nearly  equal  distances  apart. 
Near  the  other  end  on  one  side  are  two  roughly  scooped  hollows.  The 
perforation  at  the  smaller  end  is  roughly  scooped  out  on  both  sides,  but 
tlie  intervening  central  part  is  bored  quite  regularly,  with  straight  sides. 

No.  1 1,  oval-shaped,  4  J  inches  by  3  inches  and  about  J  of  an  inch  thick, 
has  a  hole  near  the  centre  close  on  one  inch  diameter,  from  which  a  line 
or  duct  runs  for  nearly  2  inches.  There  are  two  different  cupped  marks 
about  J  inch  from  the  hole,  and  a  line  running  from  each  towards  the 
outer  edge. 

No.  12,  irregularly  shaped,  4  inches  by  2 J  inches,  has  two  holes. 
There  is  a  semi-circular  line  partly  round  the  top  hole  from  which  two 
rayed  lines  diagonally  diverge. 

No.  13,  oval-shaped,  2\  inches  by  IJ  inches,  very  thin,  pierced  with 
hole  for  suspension.     No  other  marks.     Evidently  flaked  off. 

No.   14,   an   irregularly  triangular  piece,  water-rolled  and   naturally 
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shaped,  2  inches  by  2  inches  and  barely  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  shows 
an  arrangement  of  dots,  T-shaped,  there  being  three  across,  and  two 
downwards.  One  of  the  stones  from  Dunbuie  sliows  a  similar  arrange- 
ment of  dots. 

No.  15,  a  pointed  piece  of  shale,  6  inches  long  by  IJ  inches  broad,  has 
on  one  side  a  line  f  inch  long,  incised  from  the  point  downwards, 
thereafter  two  double  lines  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  These 
markings  are  indistinct. 

Tliree  slabs  of  cannel  coal,  one  measuring  12  inches  long  by  4^  inches 
in  breadth  and  1  inch  in  thickness,  another,  12^  inches  long  by  7  inches, 
tapering  to  3  J  inches  in  breadth  and  1 J  inches  tliick.     This  one  shows 


Fig.  27.  Oyster  Shell  with  incised  lines  and  perforations.     (§.) 

marks  of  labouring  on  the  sides,  the  edges  being  rounded  off,  evidently  by 
attrition.  The  third  is  20 J  inches  long  by  7^  inches,  tapering  to  3  J 
inches  in  breadth  and  IJ  inches  thick.  One  of  the  sides  at  the  lesser 
end  has  been  wliittled  or  cut  away  to  a  depth  of  1 J  inches,  positive  signs 
of  cutting  being  visible. 

Small  pieces  of  shale  or  cannel  coal  can  be  picked  up  along  the  banks 
of  the  river,  but  no  pieces  at  all  ai)proaching  to  the  size  of  those  above 
described  have  hitherto  been  met  with. 

Several  oyster  shells,  ornamented  and  pierced  for  suspension,  were 
found,  but  only  two  could  be  preserved,  the  others  having  crumbled 
away  on  being  exposed  to  the  air,  or  broken  by  coming  in  contact  with 
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the  shovel.  The  ornamentation  of  one  of  the  two  shells  (fig.  27) 
resembles  that  on  some  of  the  shale  ornaments.  There  is  a  hole  for  sus- 
pension at  the  narrow  end,  and  round  this,  in  the  inside  surface,  eight  or 
nine  small  pitted  marks  are  grouped  in  a  semi-circle,  and  from  these  four 
lines  radiate  towards  the  natural  depression  for  the  insertion  of  the 
muscle  in  the  shell.  Underneath  are  four  holes  perforated  in  a  curved 
line  parallel  to  the  edge.  There  are  no  artificial  marks  on  the  outside 
surface.  It  was  found  in  the  circular  cavity  already  described.  The 
other  shell  has  two  holes  of  unequal  diameter  for  suspension  at  the  nar- 
row end,  and  there  are  indistinct  rayed  lines  visible  on  the  under  surface. 

Quantities  of  the  common  periwinkle  or  Littorina  littorea  and  mussel 
shells  were  found  in  the  refuse  heap  mixed  with  the  other  debris.  The 
oyster  shells  found  are  of  the  Ostrea  edulis  variety. 

Summary  and  Conclimons. — The  situation  of  the  pile  dwelling  being 
within  high  water  mark  made  the  work  of  excavation  both  tedious  and 
difficult  and  rather  unsatisfactory  in  its  way.  The  trenches  got  silted  up 
with  the  recurring  tide,  and  about  50  per  cent,  of  our  time  was  lost  in 
baling  out  water  and  shovelling  away  the  sand  which  had  been  washed 
in.  The  wash  on  the  shore  from  the  large  powerful  vessels,  wliich  pass 
and  repass  every  tide,  did  great  damage  to  our  work,  and  the  climax  was 
reached  when  an  unlucky  steamer  got  stranded  badly  on  a  foggy  day  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  bank,  and  during  the  week  she  lay  there  the 
wash  of  some  half  dozen  tugs  employed  in  getting  her  off  undid  all  our 
work.  Digging  so  much  in  water  led  to  many  of  the  articles  exhumed 
being  injured  by  the  spade  in  spite  of  every  precaution.  Our  excavators 
deserve  great  credit  for  the  careful  and  intelligent  manner  in  which  they 
did  their  work.  To  Mr  W.  A.  Donnelly,  artist,  Milton  of  Colquhoun, 
is  entirely  due  the  credit  of  this  discovery,  which  was  made  in  July  1898. 
For  two  years  the  nortli  bank  of  the  Clyde  between  Dumbarton  and  Kil- 
patrick,  which  is  almost  all  of  a  marshy  nature,  was  searched  by  Mr 
Donnelly  with  the  above  result.  ♦ 

The  similarity  of  the  finds  from  this  pile  structure  and  those  from  the 
adjacent  hill  fort  of  Dunbuie  is  obvious.     The  two  erections,  however. 
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are  not  in  sight  of  each  other,  a  shoulder  of  Dumbuck  Hill  intervening, 
and  they  may  not  have  been  occupied  contemporaneously.  In  common 
with  Dunbuie,  there  is  here  an  entire  absence  of  metals  and  pottery. 
Iron  we  could  scarcely  look  for  unless  in  the  form  of  oxide,  but  bronze 
would  doubtless  have  stood  the  water. 

The  quantity  of  bones  found  was  small,  and  the  number  of  implements 
made  of  bone  seems  large  in  proi)ortion.  The  number  of  ornaments  also 
seems  to  be  large. 

The  presence  of  so  much  cannel  coal  is  a  curious  feature.  Small  pieces 
are  found  on  the  river  bank  all  down  the  Clyde,  but  the  large  pieces 
described  must  have  reached  the  position  where  they  were  found  by  the 
agency  of  man. 

The  discovery  of  this  pile  structure  has  raised  many  questions,  and 
there  are  divided  opinions  as  to  its  age  and  character.  Probably  at  the 
moment  its  true  position  in  archreology  cannot  be  determined  ;  but  time 
will  show. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Dr  Josbph  Andrrson  said : — The 
Society  is  greatly  indebted  to  Mr  Bruce  for  the  excellent  account  he  has 
given  of  the  investigation  of  this  pile  structure,  which  presents  a  number 
of  unusual  features  both  in  its  construction  and  contents.  But  in  its 
essential  characteristics  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  difter  more  from  the 
generality  of  other  pile  structures  known  to  us  in  Scotland,  than  they 
differ  among  themselves.  Hence  I  have  no  difficulty  in  classing  it  along 
with  them.  All  the  pile  structures  hitherto  known  in  Scotland  belong  to 
a  comparatively  late  period,  and  the  character  of  the  relics  obtained  from 
this  one  agrees  so  far  with  the  general  character  of  the  relics  from  them. 
The  canoe,  the  quern,  the  rubbing-stone,  the  hammer-stones,  whetstones, 
sinkstones,  the  oval  i)ebble  with  an  oblique  hollow,  the  flint  flake«  and 
scrajier,  and  the  bone  implements  are  things  that  have  been  frequently 
found  in  Scottish  and  Irish  craniiogs,  and  things  which  tfiken  togetlier 
may  quite  well  be  attributed  to  the  same  period  as  the  generality  of  the 
Scottish  crannogs.     But  at  this  point  the  corre8i)ondeuce  of  the  contents 
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of  the  Dumbuck  structure  with  those  of  other  pile  structures  ceases,  and 
we  have  to  consider  the  significance  of  a  series  of  objects  from  it  bearing 
incised  markings  in  stone,  shale,  cannel  coal,  and  oyster  shell,  which  not 
only  have  no  resemblance  to  anything  heretofore  found  in  pile  structures, 
but  no  recognisable  affinity  of  character  with  any  objects  found  anywhere 
else,  excepting  those  found  in  the  hill  fort  of  Dimbuie,  not  far  distant. 
Comparing  these  two  sets  of  things,  from  Dunbuie  and  Dumbuck,  it  is 
obvious  that  there  is  a  certain  affinity  of  character,  with  occasional  simi- 
larities both  in  the  forms  of  the  objects  and  the  style  of  the  carving. 
Comparing  both  sets  of  things  with  the  groups  of  relics  obtained  from 
other  pile  structures  and  hill  forts,  it  is  obvious  tliat  they  do  not  fit  into 
the  sequence  of   either   series.      Taking  a  wider  area  of  comparison : 
although   in   certain  points  there  may  be   some  faint  resemblances  to 
objects  from  other  countries,  and  of  different  periods,  as,  for  instance,  to 
the  cup-markings  on  rocks  and  boulders,  or  to  the  incised  carvings  of 
American  Indians  or  Australian  savages,  I  do  not  think  that  such  crude 
resemblances  can  be  relied  upon  for  definite  conclusions  of  age  or  origin. 
Remaining  thus  apart  from  all  classifiable  objects  of  cognate  character, 
tliey  give  us  no  warrant  to  attribute  them  to  any  prehistoric  period,  or  U) 
phice  them  in  any  particular  section  of  the  archaeological  series.     Sucli 
objects   of    unclassifiable   affinities  are   specially   liable   to   have   their 
genuineness  called  in  question.     This,  of  course,  is,  and  must  remain,  a 
matter  of  individual  opinion,  and  doubtless  conflicting  opinions  will  be 
held  and  expressed ;  as  in  matters  scientific  or  even  in  courts  of  justice 
it  is  by  no  means  unusual  for  expert  testimony  to  be  given  on  both 
sides.     It  is  probable  also  that  there  will  not  be  complete  agreement  as  to 
the  number  of  the  objects  in  tlie  collection  which  are  to  be  regarded  as 
genuine  or  otherwise.     For  my  own  part  I  do  not  consider  it  jKJssible 
or  necessary,  in  the  meantime,  that  there  sliould  be  a  final  pronounce- 
ment on  these  questions.     In  the  absence  of   decisive  evidence,   which 
time  may  supply,  I  prefer  to  suspend  my  judgment — merely  jjlacing  the 
suspected  objects  (as  they  place  themselves)  in  the  list  of    things  that 
must  wait  for  further  evidence  because  they  contradict  present  experience. 
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It  has  often  happened  that  new  varieties  of  things  have  been  regarded 
with  vsuspicion  on  account  of  their  lack  of  correspondence  with  things 
previously  known,  and  that  the  lapse  of  time  has  brought  corroboration 
of  their  genuineness  througli  fresh  discoveries.  If  time  brings  no  such 
con'oboration,  they  still  remain  in  their  proper  classification  as  things 
whose  special  character  has  not  l>een  confirmed  by  archseological 
experience. 

Dr  Christison,  Secretary,  said  : — In  considering  the  scientific  value  of 
the  objects  of  a  startling  novelty  found  at  Dumbuck  it  is  important  to 
take  along  with  them  those  previously  found  at  Dunbuie ;  and  on  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  whole,  it  appears  to  me  that  they  are  divisible 
into  several  groups,  which,  apart  from  a  vague,  general  resemblance,  are 
not  closely  allied  to  each  other,  and  are  not  clearly  derivable  from  each 
other.  Thus  we  have  not  one  but  several  sets  of  objects,  such  as  I 
believe  have  not  previously  been  met  with ;  and  while  recognising  the 
scientific  spirit  and  good  faith  with  which  this  paper  has  been  brought 
before  us,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  difficulty  in  freely  acceptmg  the 
objects  found  at  Dunbuie  has  been  increased  rather  than  diminished  by 
the  additional  discoveries  made  at  Dumbuck. 

Dr  KoBBRT  MuNRO,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary,  said  that  it  was  un- 
necessary for  him  to  do  more  than  to  refer  to  the  opinions  he  had 
already  expressed  in  his  recently  published  work  on  Prehistoric  Scotland^ 
and  elsewhere : — 

'^  The  most  myeterious  outcome  of  the  Dumbuck  investigations  is  that  relics, 
entirely  new  to  Scottish  Archieolog^,  but  almost  identical  with  those  recorded 
as  having  been  found  on  the  adjoming  hill  fort  of  Dunbuie,  have  also  been 
found  among  the  debris  of  this  marine  site — some  in  the  refuse  heap,  some  in 
the  canoe,  and  others  in  the  empty  central  space.  ...  I  have  elsewhere 
given  expression  to  the  opinion  that  these  strange-looking  objects,  both  from 
Dumbuck  and  Dunbuie,  do  not  belong  to  any  known  phase  of  Scottish  civil- 
isation, and  most  certainly  not  to  the  Neolithic  period. 

*' Among  the  genuine  relics  found  at  Dumbuck  may  be  mentioned  portions  of 
deer-horn  sawn  across,  a  quern,  some  pointed  implements  of  bone,  like  those 
found  in  the  Lochlee  crannoc,  and  a  few  polishers  of  stone — all  of  which  un- 
mistakably indicate  the  medLcval  character  of  this  curious  structure.  The 
quern  or  handmill  was  not  known  in  Europe  either  in  the  Stone  or  Bronze 
Age,  and  none  prior  to  Roman  times  lias  been  found  in  North  Britain.    The  shale 
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and  alate  images  and  weapons,  the  perforated  stone  pendants,  oyster-shells,  and 
other  objects  ornamented  with  cup-marks,  concentric  circles,  etc.,  would  be  as 
much  out  of  place  as  surviving  remnants  of  the  prehistoric  civilisation  of  Scot- 
land in  Romano-British  times  as  they  are  now." — Prehistoric  Scotland,  pp.  440, 
441. 

Mr  Andrew  I^ang,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary,  said : — I  do  not  know 

whether  it  is  lawful  for  an  absent  member  to  otter  any  remarks  on  the 

topic  under  discussion.     But,  as  I  have  taken  some  part  in  newspaper 

controversy,  I  should  like  to  say  that,  as  regards  the  stage  of  culture,  and 

relative  antiquity  of  the  structure  and  remains  at  Dumbuck,  I  have  no 

grounds  for  an  opinion,  and  no  special  knowledge  of  the  subject.     What 

interested  me  was  the  appearance  on  small  portable  stones  at  Dumbuck 

of  certain  decorative  markings,  such  as  cups  and  rings,  already  familiar 

to  us  in  rock  surfaces  in  most  parts  of  the  world.      That  such  marks 

occur  both  in  rock  surfaces  and  on  a  kind  of  portable  ritual  objects  in 

stone,  among  the  Arunta  and  other  tribes  of  Central  Australia,  is  a  recent 

discovery.     In  Australia  the  markings  have  a  definite  ritual  and  magical 

significance.     I  therefore  infer : — 

(1)  That  probably  the  same  marks  once  had  an  analogous  significance 
in  this  country ; 

(2)  That  a  forger,  presumably  ignorant  of  the  recently  ascertained 
Australian  facts,  was  unlikely  to  counterfeit  objects  of  which  he  could 
scarcely  liave  heard.  He  would  have  forged  familiar^  not  unknoion 
objects. 

The  level  of  Australian  material  culture,  in  any  case,  is  infinitely 
l^elow  that  indicated  by  the  structure  at  Dumbuck, 

If  genuine,  the  marked  stones  of  Dumbuck  and  Dunbuie  indicate  the 
survival,  into  a  relatively  cultured  age,  of  a  singularly  archaic  set  of  ritual 
and  magical  idciis. 

Dr  David  Murray,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary,  said  : — The  site  is  at 
the  edge  of  what  was  formerly  a  shoal  known  as  Dumbreck  Ford,  and 
was  long  the  western  limit  of  the  Clyde  Trustees'  improvements.  That 
limit  was  marked  by  a  caini  which  existed  in  1758,  and  I  think  con- 
siderably earlier,  and  may  have  served  as  a  beacon  as  well  as  a  boundary. 
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Kiver  cairns  are  commonly  built  on  piled  platforms,  and  my  doubt  is 
whether  this  is  not  the  nature  of  the  structure  in  question.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  suggest  why  a  pile-dwelling  shoidd  be  placed  on  a  spot  dry  for 
several  hours  every  day.  The  so-called  causeway  would  be  under  water 
at  high  and  of  no  use  at  low  tide.  The  supposed  dock  in  which  the 
canoe  was  found  would  be  equally  useless,  being  at  one  time  on  dry  land 
and  at  another  12  feet  under  water.  The  canoe  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  associated  ^vith  the  structure.  It  is  similar  to  other  Clyde  canoes, 
one  of  which  was  found  a  short  distance  to  the  east.  The  other  finds 
are  puzzling,  but  we  need  not  condemn  them  because  we  do  not  under- 
stand them. 

The  Chairman  (Sir  Arthur  Mitchell)  said  : — The  comments  which 
have  been  made  on  Mr  Bruce's  paper  will,  I  think,  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose. The  fact  that  they  have  by  no  means  been  all  in  agreement  does 
not,  in  my  opinion,  lessen  their  value.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  position 
of  the  Society  as  a  corporate  l3ody  lias  already  been  on  the  whole  satis- 
factorily disclosed  in  regard  to  the  question,  or  rather  the  doubts  which 
have  largely  led  to  these  comments.  But  a  little  more  may  perhaps  with 
advantage  be  said.  The  Society  as  a  whole — that  is  in  its  corporate 
capacity — has  no  function  or  duty  to  give  a  deliverance  on  such  a  matter  ; 
but,  of  course,  the  individual  Fellows  composing  the  Society  may  hold 
opinions  which  differ,  and  differ  greatly.  The  Society,  indeed,  cannot  put 
an  end  to  such  differences  by  any  deliverance.  It  could  not  do  so  even 
if  it  wished.  It  is  clearly  desirable  that  this  should  be  remembered. 
The  doubts  I  have  referred  to  relate  to  some,  but  not  to  all  of  the 
objects  presented  to  us  as  having  been  found  during  the  Dumbuck  ex- 
ilic >ration.  And  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  these  objects  ai'e  presented 
to  us  as  finds  u[K»n  such  evidence  as  wc  are  accustomed  to  accci)t  as 
sufficient  in  regard  to  alleged  finds  made  during  other  similar  explora- 
tions. It  is  manifestly  important  that  this  be  understood  and  kept  in 
mind.  The  evidence  of  authenticity,  in  short,  in  regard  to  these  doubted 
objects  from  Dumbuck  is  the  usual  evidence  in  such  circumstances  ;  and 
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it  is  desirable  to  remember,  further,  that  it  is  precisely  the  same  evidence 
of  authenticity  which  is  furnished  in  regard  to  all  the  classes  of  objects 
found  in  the  Dumbuck  exploration — that  is,  in  regard  to  the  canoe,  the 
quern,  the  bones,  etc.,  about  the  authenticity  of  which  no  doubts  have 
been  expressed — as  in  regard  to  those  objects  about  which  doubts  have 
been  entertained.  These  doubted  objects  are  new  to  us.  They  are  not 
only  new  in  connection  with  a  pile  structure,  if  Dumbuck  really  is  a  pile 
structure,  and  can  be  truly  regarded  as  a  sort  of  crannog,  but  they  are 
also  new  in  a  wider  sense,  not  having  been  found  in  connection  with  any 
other  sort  of  structure,  always  excepting  the  fort  at  Dunbuie,  which  is 
in  close  proximity  to  Dumbuck.  When  quite  new  objects  present  them- 
selves with  claims  to  antiquity,  it  is  certainly  proper  to  examine  those 
claims  with  care.  This  would  be  proper  if  there  was  nothing  peculiar 
about  them  beyond  their  newness,  that  is,  their  not  having  been  seen 
before ;  but  a  careful  examination  of  them  becomes  still  more  clearly 
proper,  if  there  is  anything  about  their  character,  in  addition  to  newness, 
raising  doubts  as  to  their  genuineness.  There  may  be  little  or  no  hesita- 
tion in  accepting  objects  as  genuine  objects  of  antiquity,  and  yet  some 
uncertainty  as  to  their  authenticity.  It  is,  of  course,  a  deeper  doubt, 
which  extends  to  genuineness  as  well  as  to  authenticity. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  action  of  the  Society  as  a  wliole,  objects  brought 
before  it,  as  these  are,  cannot  properly  be  discarded  as  unworthy  of 
consideration,  simply  because  they  are  new.  That  seems  to  me  quite 
clear.  And  it  is  nearly  as  clear  that  such  treatment  would  not  be  proper, 
when  to  newness  are  added  characters  that  give  rise  to  doubts  as  to 
genuineness.  Even  in  such  circumstances  the  proper  course,  I  think,  is 
to  do  nothing  more  than  shelve  them,  which  with  us  would  mean  placing 
the  objects  in  a  case  for  preservation.  We  come  to  no  other  conclusion, 
in  short,  than  that  a  record  of  the  find  shall  be  kept,  and  the  objects 
preserved,  and  that  wc  must  wait  till  further  experience  enables  the 
Fellows  to  Jiccept  or  reject  either  the  authenticity  or  the  genuineness,  or 
both  the  authenticity  and  genuineness  of  the  objects.  This  experience  may 
be  reached  in  various  ways.     It  may  be  derived  from  fresh  explorations 
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in  other  localities,  or  from  further  explorations  at  Dumbuck  itself, 
or  from  a  fuller  knowled^^e  of  the  circumstances  in  which  the  doubted 
objects  were  found.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  right  course  for  the 
Society  to  follow.  Thanks  to  Mr  Bruce,  we  have  a  full  record,  and  our 
function  is  to  preserve  both  the  record  and  the  objects. 

I  have  only  one  other  remark  to  make,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  it  will 
be  considered  of  much  value.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  should,  in  the 
meantime,  speak  hesittitingly  of  the  Dumbuck  structure  as  a  crannog. 
Xo  doubt  crannogs  differ  widely  from  each  other,  but  Dumbuck  has 
some  peculiarities  which  present  themselves,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  no 
other  structure  which  has  been  generally  accepted  as  a  crannog. 

In  connection  with  this  point,  the  position  of  the  Dumbuck  structure 
seems  of  some  importance.  It  is  situated  on  the  Clyde,  at  a  place  which 
was  at  one  time  a  ford — not  a  ferry.  Tliere  are  indeed  many  references 
to  the  Dumbuck  Ford.  When  the  Clyde  was  deepened,  great  changes, 
we  know,  occurred  in  the  region  of  Dumbuck,  the  result  of  dredging  on  a 
great  scale,  and  also  of  river  buildings,  not  far  from  the  structure.  There 
is  still,  I  think,  a  guiding  light  at  Dumbuck.  It  is  now,  if  I  mistake 
not,  a  gas  light,  but  I  think  it  was  at  one  time  a  light  from  an  open  fire 
of  flaming  coal.  On  these  matters,  however,  I  have  no  certain 
information.  But  the  history  of  Dumbuck  as  a  ford  seems  to  me  to 
deserve  looking  into. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  asking  you  to  accord  Mr  Bruce 
a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  paper,  which  is  a  carefully  drawn  up  account  of 
the  Dumbuck  exploration,  and  in  which  there  is  no  pleading  for  the 
adoption  of  any  views  or  opinions.  He  has  given  us  what  he  regards  as 
a  record  of  facts,  and  there  he  leaves  the  matter.  In  this  he  has  set  an 
excellent  example,  for  which  he  deserves  our  thanks.  He  is  a  busy  man, 
but  I  hope  he  may  some  day  find  time  for  further  work  at  Dumbuck. 
It  has  proved  a  difficult  and  costly  exploration,  and  what  remains  to  be 
done  will  not  1)6  less  difficult  and  costly  ;  but  we  have  evidence  that  ^Ir 
Bruce  has  the  enthusiasm,  and  I  hope  he  will  yet  find  the  time  to  do 
more  work  either  at  Dumbuck  or  elsewhere. 
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II. 

NOTICE  OF  AN  INCISED  SEPULCHRAL  SLA«  FOUND  IN  THE  CHURCH 
OF  LONGFORGAN,  PERTHSHIRE.     By  A.  H.  MILLAR,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

In  July  1899,  wliile  extensive  structural  alterations  were  being  made 
in  the  Parish  Church  of  Longforgan,  the  richly  decorated  tombstone, 
now  to  be  described,  was  discovered.  These  alterations  were  designed 
and  executed  by  Mr  Alex.  Hutcheson,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  of  Droughty  Ferry, 
and  under  his  immediate  supervision.  An  apse  with  a  three-light 
window  was  erected  at  the  east  wall,  and  the  whole  interior  of  the 
church  was  reconstructed.  The  flooring  was  entirely  removed,  and  while 
this  part  of  the  work  was  in  progress,  the  workmen  came  upon  a  very  .  <^ 
beautiful  tombstone,  lying  face  upwards,  near  the  supposed  site  of  the 
altar  in  the  pre-Reformation  Church.  With  Mr  Hutcheson's  accustomed 
care  for  the  preservation  of  archaeological  relics,  he  had  given  instructions 
that  he  should  be  notified  at  once  when  any  discoveries  were  made.  To 
this  prevision  is  due  the  protection  of  what  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
finest  monumental  stones  of  the  fifteenth  century  yet  discovered  in 
Scotland.  The  position  of  the  slab,  covered  as  it  was  with  earth,  and 
safely  preserved  from  injury  by  the  flooring,  has  made  it  possible  to 
bring  the  stone  to  light  nearly  as  fresh  as  when  it  came  from  the 
sculptor's  hands.  Proper  arrangements  have  been  made  for  its  future 
preservation.  It  has  been  erected  against  tlie  north  wall  in  the  inside 
of  the  church,  and  placed  on  an  entablature  supported  by  brackets,  at 
a  sufficient  height  from  the  ground  to  prevent  its  mutilation  by  accident 
or  design. 

The  slab  (fig.  1)  is  an  oblong  block  of  tine  Kingoodie  stone,  from  the 
local  quarry,  and  measures  6  feet  6 J  inches  by  2  feet  10  inches  at  the 
top,  tapering  to  2  feet  8  inches  at  the  base,  and  with  an  average  thick- 
ness of  5  inches.  It  bears  the  full-length  effigies  of  a  knight  in  armour, 
his  lady  in  the  costume  of  the  period,  and  a  small  figure  of  a  youth  in 
armour,  either  a  son  or  an  attendant  squire.     The  figure  of  the  knight 
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measures  4  feet  8 J  inches  from  heel  to  cap ;  that  of  the  lady  is  1  inch 
shorter ;  while  the  youth  is  only  1  foot  5  inches  in  height.  The  knight 
and  lady  are  both  represented  with  folded  hands,  their  faces  turned 
upward  towards  the  figure  of  St  Andrew  on  the  cross,  which  is  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  upper  part  of  the  slab.  Plate  armour  is  shown  on 
both  knight  and  squire ;  and  so  carefully  has  the  sculptor  executed  the 
minute  details  that  the  leather  straps  and  buckles  by  which  the  plates 
are  held  together  at  the  joints  are  plainly  delineated.  As  usual  in  such 
memorials,  the  knight  is  shown  with  his  mail-clad  feet  resting  on  his 
"  talbot "  or  hunting  dog ;  but  in  this  case  the  artist  has  departed  from 
the  conventional  form,  and  has  brought  the  dog's  head  up  on  the  outside 
of  the  knight's  right  leg,  thereby  filling  in  a  blank  space  in  a  most 
ingenious  manner.  In  the  similar  sculptured  stone  in  Creich  Church, 
Fifeshire,  referred  to  furtlier  on,  the  dog  is  shown  crouching  with  his 
head  between  the  knight's  feet.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  position 
of  the  dog  in  tlie  Longforgan  stone  is  a  mark  of  illegitimacy,  and  though 
this  theory  is  not  well  supported  by  evidence,  it  is  probable,  as  shall  be 
shown,  that  the  Longforgan  knight  was  of  illegitimate  Royal  descent. 

The  minor  details  of  the  sculpture  are  very  ingenious  and  artistic.  A 
rich  double  canopy  appears  over  the  heivds  of  the  figures ;  that  over  the 
knight  being  quite  different  in  design  from  the  portion  over  the  lady. 
Much  ingenuity  has  been  displayed  in  the  introduction  of  a  floriated 
background  in  the  form  of  conventionalised  foliage  filling  up  all  the 
interstices  between  the  figures.  Across  the  top  of  the  stone  there  is  an 
ornamented  border  consisting  of  a  series  of  small  blocks  or  paterae,  with 
varied  designs,  carefully  cut  with  the  chisel.  The  figure  of  St  Andrew — 
probably  the  earliest  instance  of  the  introduction  of  the  Saint's  effigy  on 
a  tombstone — is  executed  with  similar  precision.  It  measures  15  inches 
from  point  to  point  of  the  cross,  the  human  figure  measuring  12  inches 
in  length  from  over  the  halo  to  the  plane  of  the  feet.  The  features  of 
the  Saint  are  unfortunately  obliterated,  but  the  outstretched  hands  show 
the  thumbs  extended  at  right  angles  to  the  palms.  Longforgan  was  in 
the  diocese  of  St  Andrews,  hence  the  effigy.     On  the  right  side  of  the 
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knight's  head  a  small  shield  bears  his  arms — a  lion  rampant — while  on 
the  lady's  left  there  is  a  similar  shield.  A  very  minute  examination 
has  failed  to  disclose  the  armorial  bearings  on  her  shield,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  figures  incised,  which  look  like  three  monograms  of  the 
letters  C.  C.  set  back  to  back  and  tied  in  the  centre,  are  not  truly 
heraldic,  but  either  fanciful  letters  or  merely  decorative  ornaments.  The 
surcingle  of  the  knight  shows  a  succession  of  varied  designs  cut  with 
minute  accuracy.  The  sword  of  the  knight  passes  behind  his  figure  on 
the  left  side,  and  only  the  pommel  is  visible  at  the  thigh,  and  part  of 
the  scabbard  between  the  lower  parts  of  the  legs.  His  dagger  is  shown 
on  the  right  side.  The  squire's  sword  is  plainly  displayed.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  the  period,  the  cross-guard  being  slightly  curved  and  finished 
with  ball-points.  Around  the  outer  edge  of  the  stone  a  ribbon  is  carried, 
skilfully  folded  at  the  corners,  and  returned  upon  itself  at  the  base.  It 
bears  the  following  inscription  cut  in  Gothic  letters,  incised : — 

HiC  JACBT  JOHANBS  DB  OALYCHTLY  QUONDAM  DNS  DE 
EbRGKIS,  qui  OBIIT  die  MfiSIS  ....  ANNO  DNI.  M^  CCCCT.    .    . 
ET  MaKIOTA,  T7X0B  BIUS,  QUI  OBIIT  DIE  MfiSIS  ....  ANNO  DNI. 

M^  ccoc°.  .  .  . 

There  are  smaller  ribbons  gracefully  enrolled  around  the  heads  of  the 
knight  and  the  lady,  which  were  probably  intended  as  labels  for  armorial 
mottoes  or  for  pious  phrases.  On  one  side  the  ribbon  appears  to  proceed 
from  the  knight's  mouth ;  but  a  portion  of  the  drapery  from  the  lady's 
head-dress  intervenes  between  her  mouth  and  the  ribbou  on  her  side. 
The  whole  of  the  sculpture  on  this  stone  is  wrought  by  delicate  V-shaped 
incision,  not  deeply  cut ;  and  no  part  of  the  work  is  in  relief. 

Before  considering  the  history  of  this  stone,  it  will  be  interesting  to 
notice  its  points  of  similarity  with  an  incised  tombstone  of  the  same  date 
in  the  ruined  church  of  Creich,  Fifeshire.  This  stone  is  figured  and 
described,  from  actual  inspection  made  by  me,  in  my  work  entitled 
Fife^  Pidoridl  and  Historical,  vol.  ii.  p.  334.  A  monumental  recess 
in  the  north  wall  of  the  church,  formed  by  a  moulded  arch  bearing  the 
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Barclay  arms  on  the  keystone,  contains  a  beautiful  incised  stone  slab 
(fig.  2),  with   the   figures  of    a  knight  in  armour  and   his   lady,  sur- 
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Fig.  2.  Incised  Sepulchral  Slab  at  Creich,  Fifeshire.     dVO 

mounted  by  a  rich  canopy.     The  faces  have  probably  had  brass  plates 
with  the  features  engraved,  but  these  have  disappeared,  and  only  the 
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shield-like  apertures  remain.^  The  style  of  decoration  is  similar  to  that 
on  the  Longforgan  stone,  though  not  so  elaborate.  The  inscription  on  the 
edge  of  the  stone  is  as  follows : — 

HIO  JACET  DAVID  DE  BBBCLAT  DE  LUTEB,   DX8  DE    PRESOYL    QUI    OBTIT   .    .    .    DIE 

MEN8I8  .    .    .   AKNO  DNI.  M**CCOO°. 
HIO    JACET    HELENA    DE    DOUGLAS    UXOR    PREDICTI,    QUI    OBIIT    XXIX   DIE  ICENSIS 

JANUABII,   ANNO  DNI  M°C0CC°XXI. 

An  examination  of  the  Creich  stone  shows  that  it  has  been  erected  by 
David  de  Barclay  of  Luthrie  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  his  wife,  on  29th 
January  1421  ;  and  the  laird  had  then  caused  his  own  obituary  inscription 
to  be  carved,  leaving  blanks  for  the  month  and  for  the  last  figures  of  the 
year.  The  inscription  on  the  Longforgan  stone  has  similar  blanks  for  the 
months  and  final  figures  of  the  years  when  the  knight  and  lady  died,  thus 
showing  that  it  was  a  pre-obit  monument  which  has  never  been  com- 
pleted. As  the  date  of  the  death  of  Helena  de  Douglas  on  the  Creich 
stone  seems  to  be  all  in  the  same  lettering,  it  is  almost  certain  that  it  was 
finished  in  that  year.      At  leiist  it  could  not  be  near  the  end  of  the 

^  Mr  Alexander  Neilson,  sculptor,  Dundee,  has  made  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  Creich  tombstone.  He  finds  that  the  portions  of  the  stone  corresponding  to  the 
faces  and  hands  of  the  figures  are  sunk  below  the  surface  nearly  an  inch,  which,  of 
course,  is  much  deeper  than  would  be  necessary  for  brass  plates.  These  cuttings 
have  been  carefully  "cleaned  out,"  and  the  edges  are  cut  square.  Mr  Neilson 
suggests  that  these  apertures  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  inserting  sculptured 
marble  or  alabaster  blocks  in  high  relief  to  give  the  features  and  the  hands  of  the 
knight  and  the  lady.  This  method  was  followed  in  several  notable  Italian  monii- 
ments,  and  the  Creich  stone  appears  to  be  the  work  of  a  Continental  sculptor.  If 
Mr  Neilson's  theory  be  correct,  this  monument  must  be  ranked  as  unique  in  Scot- 
land. It  is  on  record  that  the  tomb  of  Robert  the  Bruce  was  of  marble,  and  was 
brought  from  Paris  to  Dunfermline,  by  way  of  Bruges  ;  so  that  the  connection  of 
Scotland  with  the  Continental  art-workmen  existed  a  century  before  the  date  of  the 
Creich  and  Longforgan  stones.  The  Creich  stone  has  never  been  intended  to  lie  flat 
on  the  ground,  for  the  splayed  edge  on  which  the  inscription  is  lettered  has  evidently 
been  the  front  of  a  recumbent  stone  placed  within  a  niche  or  canopy.  It  was  not 
unusual  to  cut  incised  stone  slabs  so  as  to  inlay  the  head  and  hands  of  an  effigy  in 
plates  of  brass  or  different  coloured  stone  such  as  marble  or  alabaster,  sometimes 
flat,  sometimes  raised  and  in  relief.  (See  Haines'  Manual  of  Monumental  Brasses^ 
Oxford,  1848,  p.  7.) 
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iifteeDth  century,  or  the  letters  MCCCC.  would  not  have  been  cut.  The 
similarity  in  the  style  of  incision,  the  decorative  canopy-work,  and  the 
lettering  makes  it  extremely  probable  that  both  stones  were  the  work  of 
one  artist.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  when  that  unknown  artist 
had  finished  the  Creich  stone,  he  was  employed  (in  1421)  to  make  the 
Longforgan  stone  in  anticipation  of  the  deaths  of  John  de  Galychtly  and 
his  lady. 

The  identity  of  John  de  Galychtly  has  not  been  disclosed,  despite  a 
very  extended  research.  The  rampant  lion  in  his  heraldic  bearings  seems 
to  imply  that  he  was  descended  from  Patrick  Galythly,  who  swore  fealty 
to  Edward  I.  at  Perth  on  24th  July  1291  {Cal,  of  Doc,  Scot,  ii.  p.  124), 
and  who  was  a  competitor  for  the  crown  of  Scotland  in  1292,  claiming  as 
tlie  son  of  Henry  Galythly,  alleged  to  be  the  lawful  son  of  William  the 
Lion.  His  propinquity,  however,  has  not  been  proved,  though  the  fact 
that  he  bore  the  Royal  Arms,  and  was  in  armour  and  attended  by  a 
squire,  as  a  knight  should  be,  though  only  described  as  a  simple  "  laird," 
makes  it  strongly  probable  that  he  was  one  of  the  quasi-Royal  descendants. 
If  the  position  of  the  dog's  head  implies  illegitimacy,  John  de  Galychtly 
must  have  al)andoned  his  claim,  though  he  retained  the  Royal  cognizance. 
It  is  a  further  indirect  proof  of  his  connection  to  find  him  located  so  near 
Perth,  where  Patrick  Galythly  resided;  and  to  discover  that  he  held 
lands  immediately  contiguous  to  those  which  three  other  competitors  for 
the  Crown — Baliol,  Bruce,  and  Hastings — had  inherited  by  descent  from 
David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  brother  of  William  the  Lion.  The  name  of 
Galychtly  or  Galythly  still  survives  in  Perth,  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  and 
Dundee,  in  the  corrupted  forms  of  Galletly,  Gellatly,  and  Golightly. 

The  lands  of  Ebrokis  cannot  now  be  identified,  as  the  name  has  dis- 
appeared from  the  locality  centuries  ago.  The  name  seems  to  be  the 
•  original  of  the  variants  of  Ebrux  in  Roxburghshire,  and  Ibrox  near 
Glasgow.  Through  the  courtesy  of  George  Paterson,  Esq.,  of  Castle 
Huntly,  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  examining  many  of  the  old  deeds  and 
charters  connected  with  the  barony  of  Longforgan,  some  of  which  are 
included  in  the  printed  volumes  of  the  Register  of  the  Great  Seal.     The 
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earliest  document  contaming  the  name  ''Ebrukis"  is  the  charter  by 
James  PV.,  dated  7  th  January  1508-9,  by  which  he  incorporated  certain 
lands  to  form  the  barony  of  Langforgund,  and  confirmed  the  barony  to 
Andrew  Lord  Gray.  In  an  inventory  of  old  writs  made  out  in  1778, 
this  charter  is  described,  but  the  name  is  there  spelled  "  Ebrox."  On 
13th  July  1613,  an  Instrument  of  Resignation  of  the  lands  of  Castle 
Huntly  was  drawn  up,  when  Patrick,  Earl  of  Kinghome,  obtained  the 
barony,  but  Ebrokis  is  not  mentioned  at  all,  so  that  the  identity  of  the 
property  had  been  lost  before  that  time,  having  disappeared  in  the 
century  from  1508  till  1613.  The  Galychtlys  of  Ebrokis  had  apparently 
become  extinct  within  that  period.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  first 
recorded  proprietor  of  Longforgan  barony  was  Sir  Andrew  Gray  of 
Broxmouth,  in  Roxburghshire,  who  had  a  grant  of  the  lands  from  King 
Robert  Bruce,  and  who  may  have  named  a  part  of  his  new  estate 
"  Ebrox  "  after  his  earlier  property.  Sir  Andrew's  grandson,  Sir  Patrick 
Gray,  died  in  1421,  and  was  therefore  contemporary  with  John  de 
Galychtly  of  Ebrokis. 

When  the  sculptured  stone  was  discovered  in  the  church  at  Longforgan, 
the  fragments  of  a  baptismal  font  were  also  found.  It  had,  apparently, 
been  an  octagonal  basin  mounted  on  a  shaft,  with  eight  panels  around 
the  sides  giving  sculptured  representations  of  incidents  in  the  life  of 
Christ.  The  fragments  preserved  (fig.  3)  show  Christ  bearing  the  Cross, 
the  Scourging,  the  Crucifixion,  the  Entombment,  the  Return  from  Hades, 
and  the  Resurrection,  These  fragments  have  been  put  in  a  place  of 
safety  within  the  church. 

For  the  following  information  regarding  Longforgan  church  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr  Alex.  Hutcheson,  tlie  architect : — 

NOTES  ON  THE  PARISH  CHUKCH  OF  LONGFORGAN. 
By  ALEXANDER  HUTCHESON,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

We  have  no  information  as  to  when  the  first  church  was  founded  at 
Longforgan.  Previous  to  the  Reformation  the  church  and  its  emolu- 
ments belonged  to  the  Priory  of  St  Andrews.     Down  to  about  1794, 
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when  extenaiTe  alterations  were  made,  practically  tantamount  to  a  new 
edifice,  the  people  worshipped  in  a  building  of  pre-Befonnation  age. 
Rev.  Adam  Philip  in  hie  history  of  the  parish*  relates  that  he  was 
fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  one  who  used  to  worship  in  the  old 
building,  and  described  it  as  follows  ; — "  It  was,"  he  says,  "  an  old,  long, 
narrow,  and  inconvenient  building,  consisting  of  two  parts,  and  evidently 


Fig.  3.  FragniBDU  of  AucieDt  Font  at  LoDgforgBn. 

built  at  very  different  periods.  The  eastmost,  which  belonged  entirely 
to  the  estate  of  Castle  Huntly,  was  a  substantial  building,  all  of  ashlar 
Kingoody  stone ;  and  from  a  very  handsome  cross  in  the  east  gable,  and 
several  recesses  of  hewn  stone  within,  probably  for  altars,  or  shrines  of 
some  favourite  eaints,  it  had  every  appearance  of  having  been  the  original 

'   The  Fariih  of  Longforgaii:  A  Sketdi  of  its  Church  and  Ptople,  by  the  E«v. 
Adam  Pbilip,  M.A.,  Edin.  (1896). 
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church  when  the  Boman  Catholic  religion  prevailed.  .  .  .  The  west  end 
of  the  church,  though  apparently  older,  must  have  been  of  a  much  later 
date.     It  was  a  very  insufficient  building  of  bad  material." 

This  description  is  of  much  value  in  enabling  us  to  realise  the  appear- 
ance of  the  old  church.  Apparently  it  had  possessed  a  choir  or  chancel 
of  different  masonry  and  probably  of  diiFerent  width  from  the  rest  of  the 
church.  This  was  doubtless  the  oldest  part  of  the  building :  the  "  Ashlar 
of  Kingoody  stone,"  the  handsome  cross  on  east  gable,  and  the  "  recesses 
of  hewn  stone,"  doubtless  mural  tombs  or  monuments  in  the  internal 
walls,  all  help  the  student  of  architecture  to  realise  the  character  and 
period  of  the  work.  Several  of  the  ashlar  stones  can  be  traced  in  the 
present  building.  In  like  manner  portions  of  moulded  window  and  door 
jambs  have  been  found  broken  up  and  utilised  as  building  stones  in  the 
walls,  along  with  the  broken  fragments  of  an  elaborately  sculptured 
baptismal  font.  Evidently  the  choir  had  a  door  in  its  external  walls,  for 
in  the  Kirk  Session  records,  under  date  2nd  October  1654,  in  a  relation 
of  the  arrangements  made  for  the  celebration  of  the  Communion,  we  read 
that  certain  of  the  elders  were  appointed  "  to  collect  the  alms  and  tokens  " 
at  "  the  quyer  doore."  From  the  same  source,  we  learn  that  the  church 
was  roofed  with  what  are  known  as  "  gray  slates,"  that  is  of  thin  pave- 
ment of  local  stone. 

Fortunately,  other  particulars  of  information  as  to  the  dimensions  and 
appearance  of  the  old  church  exist  in  a  MS.  belonging  to  Mr  Paterson 
of  Castle  Huntly.^  This  MS.  is  not  dated,  but  from  internal  evidence 
appears  to  have  been  written  about  1760,  by  the  then  forester  of  Castle 
Huntly.  As  the  description  of  the  church  there  given  deals  with  a  mode 
of  internal  decoration  then  probably  very  common  in  Scottish  churches, 
but  which  before  the  middle  of  the  present  century  had  entirely  dis- 
appeared, it  is  here  copied  out  verbatim  et  literatim, 

"  The  Church  is  ane  old  Gothick  Building  106  foot  Long — On  the  west  end 
ane  Elegant  Steeple  with  Balester  and  raiUs  to  walk  around — and  from  thenoe 

^  Mr  Paterson  has  most  obligingly  peimitted  the  use  of  this  MS.  for  the  parposes  of 
this  paper. 
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goe  a  Spire  with  a  Weather  Cock — in  this  Spire  is  3  bells  with  a  clock  &  2 
Stone  Dial  Plates  to  show  the  hours — In  the  ground  floor  of  this  steeple  is  ane 
arched  vault  for  a  prison  house* — above  the  door  of  this  prison  house  ia  a 
round  window  &  in  it  a  stone  plate  with  this  Inscription  on  it 

founded  in  the  year  1691  («ic,  the  actual  date  on  the  stone  is  1690),  and 
finished  att  the  charge  of  Patrick  Earl  of  Strathmore  and  Kinghom  Viscount 
Lyon  Lord  Glammiss  &c  the  Bells  was  given  by  the  Session,  and  the  Clock  by 
the  frank  Contribution  of  the  people — 

•  ••••••• 

In  the  East  End  of  the  Church  is  the  family's  Seat  a  fine  painted  Loft  Said 
to  be  done  bjr  thos  that  did  the  dining  room  &  Drawing  room  of  Castle  Lyon — 
in  the  roof  is  the  Sun  &  Moon,  the  7  planets  the  12  Signs  of  the  Zodiack 
Stars  &  Seraphs  permiscously. 

In  the  front  is  the  Earl  of  Strathmore's  Arms  at  Large  with  Coronets,  Seraphs 

with  Tnmipets  in  their  hands  &  4  Ionic  Columns  with  these  Letters  P — S. 

H 
C—S— 1684.2 

Around  the  sides  of  the  Loft  is  painted  our  Lord's  prayer,  Creed  &  the 
Commandments  with  Gloria :  Patria  with  several  anotations  of  Scripture — the 
familys  Seat  is  2  Long  Sqiiare  seats  &  behind  Each  of  these  is  4  Large  Desks  ^ 
for  Serv^ — the  door  to  this  Loft  inter  by  a  stone  Stair  in  the  Gable  &  on  the 
tope  of  this  Gable  is  the  signe  of  the  crose  fine  cutt  of  Stone  &  above  the  door 
is  the  Earl  of  Strathmore's  Arms  intermixed  with  the  Earl  of  Middleton's  * — the 
breath  (breadth)  of  the  stair  from  the  Loft  door  is  the  retiring  Room  a  Noble 
Square  Building  with  a  door  on  the  same  flat  with  that  of  the  Loft  that  gos  into 
the  Church — the  room  is  all  wainscotted  round  hath  a  big  window  to  the  South 
a  chimney — the  Lower  place  is  a  Burying  Vault  for  the  family  and  the  Corps  is 
Laid  on  Iron  grates.  On  the  top  of  this  House  is  a  big  globe  with  a  Iron  rod 
richly  ornamented  and  on  the  top  of  the  rod  a  big  thane  all  gilded." 

^  At  the  period  of  the  alterations  in  1794,  this  vault  in  the  bottom  of  the  steeple 
was  utilised  as  an  entrance  to  the  church,  but  as  the  arch  was  rather  low  an  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded  last  year  during  the  recent  improvements  on  the  church  of  rais- 
ing the  ceiling  of  the  entrance,  and  the  arched  roof  was  removed.  During  these 
operations  a  narrow  slit  was  discovered  in  the  south  wall,  which  had  given  light  and 
air  to  the  prison.  This  slit  measures  about  12  inches  in  height  by  1  inch  in  width  ; 
and  as  it  passed  through  a  wall  8}  feet  in  thickness,  very  little  prospect  of  the 
exterior  world  had  been  possible  from  its  interior.  The  slit  has  been  preserved,  so 
that  it  can  now  be  seen. 

^  These  are  doubtless  the  initials  of  Patrick,  first  Earl  of  Strathmore,  and  his  wife, 

Lady  Helen  Middle  ton,  although  the  arrangement  of  the  lady's  initials  is  peculiar. 

Probably  the  letters  have  been  transposed  in  transcription  and  were  really  arranged 

C 
H — S,  Countess  Helen  Strathmore. 

'  Pews  were  frequently  so  called  at  this  period. 

*  Doubtless  the  quartering  of  the  arms  of  the  Countess. 


/ 
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In  the  Book  of  Record,  a  diary  written  by  Patrick,  First  Earl  of 
Strathmore,  and  edited  for  the  Scottish  History  Society,  by  Mr  A-  H. 
Millar,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  additional  light  is  cast  on  the  old  church,  in  the 
following  extracts : — 

**  In  summer  1683  when  the  roofe  of  the  Quire  of  the  Church  of  Long- 
forgane  was  altogether  ruinous,  it  gott  a  new  roofe  att  the  common  charge 
of  the  heritors,  but  I  took  occasione  att  the  same  time  to  reform  my  loft 
and  seat  of  the  Church,  and  to  build  a  roume  off  it  for  a  retyring  place 
betwixt  sermons";  and  on  25th  September  1684  occurs  the  entry,  "The 
Glazier's  acct.  of  glass  and  weir  for  my  new  loft  at  the  Church  of  Long- 
forgan  came  to  in  al)out  60  lib.,"  which,  however,  we  are  informed  in- 
cluded the  cost  of  repairing  "  some  broken  glass  windows  at  Castle  Lyon" 
(pp.  36,  68). 

An  entry  occurs  with  regard  to  the  painting  of  the  ceiling  of  the  choir, 
of  which  the  Earl  did  not  have  such  a  high  opinion  as  that  expressed  by 
the  forester  in  his  MS.  account.  "  William  Rennay  in  Dundee  hes  gott 
towards  his  payment  for  the  painting  (such  as  it  is)  of  the  roofs  of  the 
Quir  of  Longforgone,  40  lib.  and  a  boll  of  meall"  (p.  68).  This  William 
Rennay,  as  Mr  Millar  explains  in  his  introduction,  was  employed  at  Glamis 
and  Castle  Lyon  (now  Castle  Huntly)  in  some  of  the  coarser  decorative 
painting ;  and  the  Dutch  artist,  Jacob  De  Wet,  who  was  employed  on 
the  artistic  work,  gave  him  some  of  this  work  to  do,  much  to  the  EarFs 
dissatisfaction ;  hence,  doubtless,  the  Earl's  note  of  disapproval  here.  It 
will  have  been  noted  that  the  forester  in  his  account  of  the  paintings  on 
the  choir  roof,  says  they  were  reported  "  to  be  done  by  thos  that  did 
the  dining-room  and  drawing-room  of  Castle  Lyon." 

In  the  foregoing  MS.  the  length  of  the  old  church  is  given  as  106  feet 
over  walls.  The  breadth  at  the  west  end  as  ascertained  during  the  recent 
alterations  was  27  feet  over  walls.  There  was  nothing  to  indicate  the 
breadth  of  the  choir,  but  it  was  probably  narrower  than  the  body  of  the 
church, 

A  singular  feature  of  the  portions  of  this  pre-Reformation  church 
still  remaining  is  the  existence  in  the  walk  of  a  considerable  number  of 
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pieces  of  Fifcshire  freestone.  No  carved  stones  of  this  material  were 
met  with,  but  many  blocks  were  to  be  seen,  large  enough  to  be  used  as 
ashlar  or  face  stones  in  the  walls.  This  would  seem  to  point  to  the 
existence  of  a  still  earlier  structure  which  had  been  erected  of  Fife  stone, 
the  materials  of  which  had  been  used  along  with  Kingoodie  or  local 
stone,  in  the  construction  of  the  building,  which  was  so  nearly  all  taken 
down  in  1794,  that  only  the  west  gable  was  left  along  with  portions  of 
the  foundations  of  the  side  walls.  Could  it  be  possible  that  the  associa- 
tion with  St  Andrews  would  lead  to  the  use  of  Fifeshire  stones  for  the 
earlier  structure,  and  possibly  to  the  employment  of  masons  from  the 
Cathedral  town?  Transport  by  water  would  be  comparatively  easy. 
The  quarries  at  Kingoodie  have  probably  been  worked  for  many  centuries. 
It  is  judged  by  experts  that  the  Old  Steeple  in  Dundee,  and  the  Church 
of  Fowlis  Easter,  both  buildings  attributable  to  the  fifteenth  century, 
are  erected  of  Kingoodie  stones.  It  may,  however,  well  be  that  a  church 
existed  at  Longf organ  long  prior  to  this ;  and  if,  as  is  not  improbal)lc, 
masons  were  sent  from  Fifesliire,  it  may  have  been  considered  desirable 
to  supply  them  with  the  class  of  stones  they  were  accustomed  to. 
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III. 

NOTICE  OF  THE  WALLACE  STONES,  LONGFORGAN.     By  ALEXANDER 

HUTCHESON,  F.S.A.Scot.,  Broughty  Ferry. 

In  the  village  of  Longforgim,  Pertlishire,  there  is  preserved  a  relic, 
which  tradition  connects  with  the  Scottish  Patriot,  Sir  William 
Wallace.  I  understand  it  is  the  intention  of  Mr  Charles  J.  G. 
Paterson  of  Castle  Huntly,  shortly  to  place  this  relic  for  preservation 
in  a  public  position  in  the  village  of  Longf organ.  A  fitting  oppor- 
tunity has  therefore  offered  for  a  critical  notice,  which  has  not 
hitherto  been  accorded  to  the  relic  in  question. 

The  tradition,  which  is  a  purely  local  one,  relates  that  when 
Wallace  fled  from  Dundee,  after  having  slain  the  son  of  the  English 
Governor,  he  rested  on  a  stone  which  stood  at  the  door  of  a  cottage 
iji  Longforgan,  and  there  received  refreshment  at  the  hands  of  the 
occupants,  and  the  stone  which  served  as  a  seat  for  the  youthful 
hero  has,  it  is  claimed,  been  preserved  to  the  present  day,  and  is 
locally  known  as  *the  Wallace  Stone.' 

The  Ix)ngforgan  incident  is  not  referred  to  by  Blind  Harry,  although 
he  details  the  fatal  quarrel  in  Dundee  and  the  flight  of  Wallace. 

The  earliest  reference  I  have  met  with  to  the  Wallace  Stone  occurs 
in  a  MS.  in  the  possession  of  Mr  Paterson  of  Castle  Huntly.  This 
MS.,  which  gives  a  description  of  the  lordship  of  Castle  Huntly — 
then  called  Castle  Lyon — is  not  dated,  but  from  internal  evidence 
appears  to  have  been  written  about  1760,  by  one  who  had  apparently 
discharged  the  duties  of  forester  or  gardener  on  the  estate.^  The 
reference  to  the  Wallace  Stone  is  here  given  entire  and  verbaiim. 

"  Among  the  curiosities  of  this  Lordship  their  la  on  in  the  Village  of  Long- 
forgan omited  formerly  which  I  shall  mention  here,  viz. : — In  the  reign  of  Edwara 
Longshanks  of  England  Sir  William  Wallace  of  Elerdie,  Barronet,  being 
a  promising  youth  of  14   years  of  age  was  sent  from  there  to  his  uncled 

^  The  MS.  is  signed  '  A  Gardener,'  but  whether  the  actual  surname  of  the  writer 
or  a  Tiom  deplume  signifying  his  employnieut  there  is  nothing  to  show. 
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than  proprietor  of  ^Kilspinde  for  his  Education,  who  aent  him  to  the 
School  of  Dundie— the  Mayor  of  Dundie  at  that  time  was  a  Yorkshire 
Gentleman  of  the  name  of  Selbie,  who  had  on  only  son  of  16  years  of 
age  was  likewise  at  School  their. 

On  day  when  aU  the  Schoolars  was  at  play  at  the  west  port  of  that 
town  Young  Selbie  found  fault  with  Wallace  for  having  a  Suit  of  short 
Green  Clothes  with  a  belt  from  thence  depended  a  Durk  or  Skene.  This 
weapon  is  still  pratised  in  Scotland  and  is  verv  Dangerous  in  Close  Combat, 
it  serves  for  manual  uses  as  well  as  for  Defence ;  it  is  ten  Inches  Long 
in  the  Blade  and  two  edged  with  a  row  of  holls  up  the  midle,  the  handle 
is  five  inches  Long,  it  hings  befor  on  the  Belly  ^ — this  Weapon  young 
Selbie  wanted  from  Wallace  at  anyrate,  so  that  a  scuffle  inshued  between 
the  two  young  Heroes,  four  times  Wallace  threw  his  antagonist  on  the 
ground,  at  the  fifth  atack  Wallace  drew  his  Skene  &  stobed  young 
Selbie  to  the  Heart  and  then  fled  to  a  house  on  the  Northside  of  the 
Overgate  of  that  town^  where  he  was  well  screened  by  the  female  Sex 
while  the  English  Garishon  vended  their  fury  on  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  and  would  have  Laid  it  in  ashes  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  inter- 
position of  Sir  John  Scrimger  of  Dudup  who  went  to  his  kness  and  stopted 
their  fury.  As  this  was  the  first  of  our  Scots-worthy's  Exploits  Let  us 
return  to  him.  Wallace  being  cunducted  safe  out  at  the  West  Port  fled 
up  the  Tayside.  The  first  halt  he  made  was  at  a  houfle  in  Longforgan 
and  sat  Down  at  the  Door  of  said  house  on  a  stone  which  serves  for  a 
knocking  stone  and  hear  the  Hospitall  Landlady  give  him  an  ample 
repast  of  Bread  and  Milk,  from  there  he  proceeded  to  Killspindie,  but 
his  Uncle  fearing  a  Search  from  Dundie  sent  our  young  Hero  with  his 
wife  over  the  ferry  at  Lindors  on  their  way  to  Dunipce  in  Stirllingshire 
where  he  was  safe  at  that  time.  But  to  return,  that  stone  at  the  house 
in  Longforgan  still  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Wallace  Stone,  and  what  is 
more  remarkable  ever  since  the  for-mentioned  period  of  Wallace,  the 
name  of  Smith  from  father  to  son  hath  been  Landlords  of  this  House 
and  how  lon^  before  is  not  known,  only  this  on  thing  among  all  the 
Revolitions  of  time  they  have  been  very  carfuU  in  preserving  this  stone 
as  a  piece  of  great  Antiquity.'' 

The  next  notice  in  point  of  time,  I  have  been  able  to  trace, 
is  contained  in  the  Statistical  Account  of  Sir  John  Sinclair,  which 
gives   the   tradition  as  it  existed  in  1795.     This  account  agrees  with 

^  This  by  no  means  oorrect  description  of  a  Scottish  dirk  was  probably  drawn  from 
some  specimen  of  a  weapon  the  writer  had  seen.  The  Scots  or  Highland  dirk  is 
usually  single  edged.  The  double-edged  sjiecimens  have  probably  been  made  from 
the  blade  of  a  sword  cat  down — at  least  any  that  I  have  seen  gave  me  that  impres- 
sion. The  *  row  of  holls  up  the  middle '  would  be  most  unusual.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  writer  gives  the  popular  Scottish  pronunciation  ''  durk." 

'  An  independent  tradition  in  Dundee  also  assigns  the  house  to  a  site  in  the  Over- 
gate. 
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the  former;  but  as  it  is  rather  fuller  in  description,  and  is  moreover 
apparently  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  references  to  the  Stone,  I  make 
no  apology  for  quoting  it  also  entire. 

*' There  is  a  very  respectable  man  in  LoDgforgan  (Perthshire),  of  the 
name  of  Smith,  a  weaver,  and  the  firmer  of  a  few  acres  of  land,  who  has 
in  his  possession  a  stone,  which  is  called  Wallaces  Stone,  It  is  what  was 
formerly  called  in  this  country  a  bear  stone,  hollow  like  a  large  mortar, 
and  was  made  use  of  to  unhusk  the  bear  or  barley,  as  ,'a  preparation  for 
the  pot,  with  a  large  wooden  mell,  Ions  before  barley-mills  were  known. 

"  its  station  was  on  one  side  of  the  door,  and  covered  with  a  flat  stone 
for  a  seat,  when  not  otherwise  employed.  Upon  this  stone  Wallace  sat 
on  his  way  from  Dundee,  when  he  fled,  after  killing  the  Governor's  sod, 
and  was  fed  with  bread  and  milk  by  the  ^ood  wife  of  the  house,  from 
whom  the  man,  who  now  lives  there,  and  is  proprietor  of  the  stone,  is 
lineally  descended,  and  here  his  forbears  have  uvea  ever  since,  in  nearly 
the  same  station  and  circumstances  for  about  600  years."     (xix.  616-2.) 

The  story  appears  subsequently  in  much  the  same  form  in  various 
publications,  and  amongst  others  in  the  Notes  to  Jamieson's  Edition  of 
Blind  Harry's  Wdll<ice.  In  a  local  publication,  Myles'  Rambles  in  For- 
farshire and  the  Borders  of  Perthshire  (Dundee,  1850),  the  writer,  in 
giving  the  tradition,  states  that  he  has  seen  the  Stone. ^  No  mention  is 
made  of  the  Stone  or  of  the  tradition  in  the  Scottish  Text  Society's 
Edition  of  Wallace, 

Mr  Henry  Prain,  Longforgan,  who  remembers  seeing  the  stone  and 
hearing  the  tradition  seventy  years  ago,  informs  me  that  the  last  male 
representative  of  tlie  Smith  family  had  been  long  abroad.  When  he 
came  home  he  bought  property  in  Dundee,  and  he  and  his  sisters 
removed  thither  in  or  about  1860,  and  nothing  is  now  known  of  the 
family.  Mr  Prain  further  states  that  the  late  Mr  George  Paterson  of 
Castle  Huntly,  shortly  before  Mr  Smith  left  for  Dundee,  asked  for  and 
obtained  possession  of  the  Wallace  Stone,  and  from  that  date  until  now 
the  relic  has  been  preserved  at  Castle  Huntly. 

A  short  description  of  the  stone  or  stones  is  now  desirable.       The 

^  He  also  rather  iuflatedly  tells  that  it  is  kept  as  clear  and  clean  as  any  dish  in 
the  house,  and  is  exposed  in  as  favourable  a  place  for  view  as  if  it  were  a  splendid 
piece  of  family  china. 
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larger  of  the  two  stones  (fig.  1),  which  is  the  only  one  described  ot 
referred  to  usually  in  giving  the  tradition,  is  what  was  known  amongst 
country  people  as  a  'knocking-stone' — a  stone  mortar  for  husking  or 
pieparii^  barley  for  cookii^  purposes.  It  measures  externally  about 
15  inches  across,  by  about  10  inches  in  height.  The  basin  or  hollow  in 
the  stone  is  9  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top,  slightly  less  at  the  bottom, 
and  6J  inches  in  depth.  Apart  from  the  hollow,  tiie  stone  has  not 
otherwise  been  shaped  or  dressed.  It  is  a  rudely  rhomboidal  block, 
apparently  of  Kingoodie'  sandstone,  the  edges  and  angles  rounded  by  the 
weather  or  attrition. 


Fig.  1.  The  '  Wallace  Stouea  '—a  Kuockiag-stane  with  iU  cover,     (-f,. ) 
(From  a  photograjih  by  Mr  A.  Hutcheaon.) 

The  other  stone,  which  accompanies  it,  and  which  ought  perhaps  to 
bo  regarded  as  the  real  'Wallace  Stone,'  since  it  and  not  the  other 
formed  the  seat,  is  a  thin  undressed  slab  of  a  hard-grained  sandstone, 
not  more  than  IJ  inches  in  thickness,  and  otherwise  of  such  dimensions 
as  just  to  cover  the  lower  stone,  which  was  indeed  its  purpose  (fig.  2). 
The  under  side  of  the  slab  apjiears  to  have  been  painted,  and  exhibits, 
when  turned  up  to  the  light,  many  lines  of  circular  striation  such  as 
would  naturally  be  formed  by  contact  with  the  lips  of  the  trough  when 

'  A  quarry  in  tlie  nsigbboarhood.  The  older  knocking-Btones  were  like  this 
ona,  uDshaped  externally  ;  the  more  modern  examples  were  gqnared  or  octagons)  in 
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in  the  process  of  being  placed  as  a  cover;  it  was  moved  round  in  a 
circular  direction  until  the  position  where  it  fitted  the  lower  stone  was 
reached.  That  thia  circular  atriation  is  on  im|K>rtant  testimony  to  the 
antiquity  of  association  of  the  two  stones  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
tliat  the  general  uuder-surface  of  tlie  uj>|)cr  stone  has  )>ecn  so  much  worn 
down  by  this  circular  movement  as  to  leave  one  or  two  small  hard 
pebbles  projecting  from  the  senii-jKiliahed  and  striated  surface.  Another 
and  more  foi'cible  argument  may  bo  ilrawn  from  the  association  of  the 
two  stones,  that  while,  as  will  after  api>ear,  every  such  knock Jng-stone  in 
Scotland  was  provideil  with  a  covering  stone,  In  not  another  inatitnce  do 
1  know  of  the  survival  of  Iwtli  the  associated  stones.     I  have  seen  scores 


Pis.  2.  Tlie  '  Wallace  Stones'— a  knockinft-atonenith  its  covnr  on.     (M 
(Fi-oni  s  jihotfigfaph  by  Mr  A.  Hiitcheaon.) 

of  knocking-stones,  and  I  have  seen  one  or  two  slabs  which,  on  a  fair 
presumption,  may  have  been  covers,  Init  never  associated,  except  in  the 
present  instance. 

A  '  knocking-stone '  was  probably  at  one  time  a  necessary  adjunct 
to  every  cottage  in  Scotland,  It  was  in  constant  use  for  husking 
Ijarley  for  the  pot — a  process  accomplished  by  knocking,  grinding, 
or  rubbing  the  grains  of  barley  against  each  other  and  against  the 
alone  with  a  wooden  pestle  or  mallet,  Xs  the  process  has  been 
long  out  of  use,  and  aoon  there  will  be  no  one  alive  who  has  seen  it, 
it  may  be  well  to  place  a  description  of  it  on  record.  The  Rev.  John 
^laclean,  Cor.  Mem.,  S.A.  Scot.,  Minister  of   GrandtuIIy,  to  whom  I 
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have  more  than  once  had  to  acknowledge  my  grateful  indebtedness 
for  like  aid,  has  favoured  me  with  the  following  particulars  of  the 
process : — 

The  dry  barley  grains  were  put  into  the  3tone  pot  or  knocking-stone, 
sprinkled  with  a  little  water  to  moisten  them  and  to  soften  the  husk, 
and  then  beaten  with  a  wooden  mallet  or  mell  until  the  husks  were 
rubbed  oft".  If  the  day  was  dry  and  a  wind  blowing,  the  contents  of 
the  stone  pot  would  be  taken  out  and  laid  on  a  cloth  or  any  little  knoll 
or  dry  place  to  get  the  husks  blown  away,  or  sometimes,  and  especially 
if  it  was  wet  weather  or  no  wind  blowing,  the  barley  was  put  into  a 
*  wecht '  (a  sheepskin  stretched  over  a  hoop)  and  shaken  up  and  down, 
the  husks  meanwhile  being  vigorously  blown  away  by  the  breath. 
This  would  be  repeated  until  all  the  husks  were  blown  away.  By  this 
primitive  method  the  barley  intended  for  broth  was  prepared  down  to 
as  recently  as  1850  in  some  districts  in  the  Highlands. 

The  wooden  mallet  was  sometimes  shaped  like  a  pestle,  and  in  use 
was  simply  lifted  up  and  down  with  pounding  motion ;  more  frequently 
the  mallet  was  fixed  in  a  wood  handle  axe-wise,  and  was  then  used  like 
a  hammer.  Sometimes  the  mallet  was  double  headed,  having  a  broad 
or  ball-head  at  each  end  of  a  stem,  like  a  dumb-bell,  and  having  the 
handle  fixed  at  a  right  angle  to  the  middle  of  the  stem.  The  advantage 
of  this  arrangement  was  thought  to  be  that  as  the  ball  ends,  from  being 
used  at  intervals  alternately,  got  to  be  worn  to  a  slightly  different 
superficies,  they  imparted,  when  alternated,  a  sort  of  rotatory  motion 
to  the  grains  of  Imrley  which  contributed  to  unhusking,  besides  making 
a  better  balanced  hammer  than  the  one-sided  form.^ 

In  Strathspey,  wooden  knocking-pots  were  used  instead  of  stone. ^ 
They  were  usually  much  deeper  than  and  not  so  wide  at  the  mouth 
as  the  stone  ones.     The  wood  was  supposed  by  some  to  be  ])etter  tlian 

^  For  description  of  a  knocking-atone  and  mell  of  axe-typ«  in  the  Society's 
Museum,  see  ProcccdinfjUj  vol.  xii.  p.  263. 

^  There  is  a  wood  knocking-block  with  its  wooden  mell  from  Strathspey  in  the 
Museum.     For  description  of  it,  see  Proceed ifigs,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  278. 

VOL.  XXXIV.  2  II 
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stone,  inasmuch  as  the  wood  did  not  cut  tlie  barley  as  a  hard  stone 
would  do,  and  the  greater  depth  of  the  wooden  pot  was  supposed  to 
prevent  the  barley  from  jumping  out  in  the  process  of  being  beaten. 

These  wooden  pots  had  also  covers  of  wood  in  the  same  way  as  the 
stone  examples,  the  object  of  the  cover  being  to  keep  the  interior 
clean,  and  to  prevent  dogs  and  poultry  from  getting  at  the  pot.  Barley 
was  said  to  be  sweeter  when  dressed  in  this  way  than  by  modern 
methods. 

The  barley  stone  always  stood  just  within  the  door,  so  as  to  be 
handy  for  getting  the  husks  blown  away. 

Those  who  have  seen  the  interior  of  a  Highland  cottage  before  the 
inroad  of  the  modern  tourist  had  made  the  inhabitants  'sprush  up' 
can  well  realise  that  a  few  barley  husks  lying  about  the  floor  would  not 
raise  any  feelings  of  inconvenience  to  the  inmates,  and  the  probability  is 
tliat  in  Wallace's  time  the  barley  stone  stood  well  inside  the  house,  as 
this  position  would  give  it  better  protection  from  the  weather,  and  it 
might  at  the  same  time  furnish  a  seat  at  a  period  when  we  may  be  sure 
the  cottage  homes  of  Scotland  were  not  overburdened  with  furniture. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  probabilities  of  the  tradition. 
It  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  there  are  distinct  points  of  difference 
between  it  and  the  narrative  of  Blind  Harry,  which  would  seem  to 
indicate  the  tradition  was  not  due  to  that  work.  Further,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  Longforgan  tradition  does  not  deal  with  any  of  the 
superhuman  feats,  the  hero-myths  current  in  Scotland,  many  of  which 
have  not  yet  been  recorded,  but  relates  to  an  incident  that  has  all 
tlie  colour  of  probability  about  it,  and  I  think  there  is  every  reason  for 
the  careful  preservation  of  a  relic  so  interesting,  mainly  on  account 
of  the  story  which  has  linked  them  with  the  National  hero,  but  also 
as  relics  of  an  extinct  domestic  usage  in  Scotland. 
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IV. 

NOTICE  OF  A  CHARM-STONE  USED  FOR  THE  CURE  OF  DISEASES 
AMONGST  CATTLE  IN  SUTHERLANDSHIRE.  Bv  A.  HUTCHESON, 
F.  S. A.  Scot.  ,  Bbouohty-Fkrrt. 

The  use  of  charm-stones  is  probably  coeval  with  human  superstition. 
The  brilliant  colours  of  gems  and  crystals  doubtless  early  impressed  the 
imaginative  faculty  which  endowed  them  with  suggestions  of  occult 
powers  and  potentialities,  but  long  ere  man  had  reached  the  stage  of 
polishing  gems  so  as  to  bring  out  their  lustre  and  brilliant  colours,  mere 
form  and  natural  colour  had  arrested  his  attention  and  led  him  to 
associate  with  the  water-rounded  stone  a  special  quaUty  of  power  and 
influence  over  human  affairs.  The  frequency  with  which  the  simple 
water-rounded  pebble  of  white  quartz  is  found  associated  with  early 
burials^  points  to  an  underlying  significancy  so  highly  esteemed  as  to 
have  rendered  it  not  unfrequently  to  all  appearance  the  only  relic  thought 
worthy  of  preservation  among  the  ashes  of  the  dead ;  and  the  child  of 
modern  days  who  collects  from  the  gravel  beach  his  hoard  of  little  white 
pebbles  is  probably  only  following  out  a  tendency  evinced  by  prehistoric 
man,  and  inherent  in  the  human  race. 

But  noteworthy  as  is  the  frequency  with  which  the  white  pebble 
recurs  in  ancient  burial  sites,  it  seems  probable  that  a  significance  attached 
to  water-rounded  stones  of  any  kind.  Their  smoothness,  regularity  of 
rounded  outline,  and,  when  wet,  their  pleasing  colours  must  have  soon 
marked  them  out  for  notice  and  suggested  to  early  man's  infant  powers 
a  mysterious  origin.  Hence,  doubtless,  the  reason  for  the  paving  of  the 
bottoms  of  many  burial  cists  with  such  water-rolled  pebbles,  brought 
in  some  cases  from  a  considerable  distance. 

There    is  an    eiirly   literary   reference    to    a  mystic   stone    which 
iUustrates  in  a  remarkable  manner   this   tendency  of  superstition   to 

^  Sir  Arthur  Mitchell  has  gathered  together  and  commented  on  a  number  of 
instances  in  ancient  and  modern  times  of  the  association  of  white  pebbles  with 
burials.     See  Proc,^  vol.  xviii.  pp.  280-291. 
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regard  certain  stones  as  endowed  with  healing  powers.  It  occurs  in 
Adamnan's  Life  of  St  Columha,^  where  it  is  related  that  in  the 
country  of  the  Picta  the  saint  took  a  white  stone  from  the  river  and 
blessed  it  for  the  working  of  certain  cures,  saying,  "  Behold  this 
white  pebble,  by  which  (iod  will  effect  the  cure  of  many  diseases 
among  this  heathen  nation."  It  is  further  related  that  when  the 
Druid  Broichan,  foster-father  of  King  Brude,  stricken  with  sickness 
as  a  punisliment  for  his  refusal  to  Ulcerate  at  the  request  of  Columba 
a  certain  female  slave,  sent  to  the  saint  expressing  his  willingness 
now  to  set  the  maiden  free,  St  Columba  sent  two  of  his  companions 
to  the  King  with  the  pebble  which  he  had  blessed,  and  said  to  them, 
"  If  Broichan  shall  first  promise  to  set  the  maiden  free,  then  at  once 
immerse  tliis  little  stone  in  water  and  let  him  drink  from  it,  and  he 
shall  be  instantly  cured ;  but  if  he  break  his  vow  and  refuse  to 
liberate  her,  he  shall  die  that  instant." 

Needless  to  say,  after  such  a  warning  the  captive  was  liberated  and 
delivered  to  the  saint's  messengers.  "The  pebble  was  then  immersed 
in  water,  and  in  a  wonderful  manner,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature,  the 
stone  floated  on  the  water  like  a  nut  or  an  apple,  nor,  as  it  had  been 
blessed  by  the  holy  man,  could  it  be  submerged.  Broichan  drank  from 
the  stone  as  it  floated  on  the  water,  and  instantly  returning  from  the 
verge  of  death,  recovered  his  perfect  health  and  soundness  of  Ixxly. 
This  remarkable  pebble  which  was  afterwards  preserved  among  the 
treasures  of  the  King,  through  the  mercy  of  God  effected  the  cure  of 
sundry  diseases  among  the  people,  while  it  in  the  same  manner  floated 
when  dipped  in  water.  And  what  is  very  wonderful,  when  tliis  same 
stone  was  sought  for  by  those  sick  persons  whose  term  of  life  had 
arrived,  it  could  not  be  found ;  thus  on  the  very  day  on  which  King 
Brude  died,  though  it  was  sought  for  it  could  not  be  found  in  the  place 
where  it  had  been  previously  laid." 

This  story  serves  to  illustrate  what  was  doubtless  at  that  early  j^eriod 

*  Tha  Uistor tails  of  Scollaiid,  vol*  vi.  pp.  Ixxxv,  4,  59-60. 
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a  widespread  and  dneiily-roototl  belief  in  tlie  use  of  charms  for  the  euro 
of  diseasea.  It  is  not  to  I)e  wondered  at  if  stones  [toiiBessiiig  s[iecial 
gxtculinritics  of  form  or  colour  slioidd  have  I(een  selected  as  ondowcil 
witli  myateriouft  influence.  Doubtless  in  this  way  many  charm-stones 
that  have  come  down  to  recent  times  may  have  originated.  Nay,  some 
of  them  may  have — if  their  history  could  he  traced — a  quite  remarkable 
antiquity,' 

Of   such  is  probably  the   atone  which  is  the  subject  of  this  notice. 


Fig.  1. 

It  is  impossible  to  eotitcmjilate  this  stone  without  1>ciiig  struck  by  its 
peculiarities.  Its  form,  if  natural,  and  remarkable  colours  are  precisely 
such  as  illustrate  and  enforce  the  origin  for  which  I  contend,  and  for- 
tunately its  history  can  bo  traced  bitck  for  several  generations.  Before, 
however,  giving  its  history  so  far  jui  that  is  known,  it  will  be  well  to 
describe  the  stone.     (See  fig.  1.) 

'  For  much  interesting  infortnalion  as  to  charm -b tones,  see  a  paper  on  "Scottish 
Charms  and  Amulets,"  by  George  F.  lilack,  in  the  Frof.rdings,  vol.  xivii.  pp.  433- 
626,  and  Mockinlaj's  Folk-Lnrc  uf  Scottish  Lochs  and  Springs,  pp.  241-262. 
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In  form  it  is  egg-shaped,  approximately  aymraetrical,  rather  flatter  on 
the  apex  than  the  true  egg-form,  and  distinctly  ovate  in  the  short 
section.  It  measures  two  inches  in  the  longer  diameter  and  rather  over 
one  and  a  half  incli  in  the  shorter,  weighs  exactly  four  ounces,  and  has 
a  specific  gravity  of  2*666,  or  almost  that  of  Aherdeen  granite.  The 
stone  exhibits  a  beautifully  mottled  cream  and  liver  coloured  surface, 
with  delicate  touches  and  streaks  of  pink  here  and  there  on  the  cream 
colour.  It  is  difficult  to  designate  a  stone  so  evenly  smoothed  and 
polished  and  exhibiting  no  fracture,  and  this  difficulty  is  increased  on 
account  of  its  surface  being  more  or  less  greasy  from  long  or  frequent 
handling. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  it  is  a  volcanic  tuif,  but  its  specific  gravity 
would  seem  to  preclude  such  a  conclusion,  even  if  Sutherland  were  a 
volcanic  county  geologically,  which  it  is  not. 

The  history  of  the  stone  so  far  as  known  is  as  follows.  It  is  said 
to  be  one  of  three  charm-stones  which  belonged  to  a  reputed  witch  in 
Sutherlandshire.  Her  story  is  thus  related  in  the  Statistical  Account 
of  the  parish  of  Farr.^ 

"  Connected  with  the  antiquities  of  the  Parish  of  Farr,  in  Sutherland- 
shire, there  is  a  loch  in  Strathnaver,  to  which  superstition  has  ascribed 
wonderful  healing  virtues.  The  time  at  which  this  loch  came  to  be  in 
repute  with  the  sick  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  It  must,  however,  have 
l)een  at  a  time  when  superstition  had  a  firm  hold  of  the  minds  of  all 
classes  of  the  community.  The  tradition  as  to  the  origin  of  its  healing 
virtues  is  briefly  as  follows : — A  woman,  either  from  Eoss-sliire  or 
Inverness-shire,  came  to  the  heights  of  Strathnaver,  pretending  to  cure 
diseases  by  means  of  water  into  which  she  had  previously  thrown  some 
pebbles  which  she  carried  about  with  her.  In  her  progress  down  the 
strath,  towards  the  coast,  a  man  in  whose  house  she  lodged  wished  to 
possess  himself  of  the  pebbles,  but,  discovering  his  design,  she  escaped 
and  he  pursued. 

"Finding,  at  the  loch  referred  to,  that  she  could  not  escape  her 
^  New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland^  vol.  xv.  p.  72. 
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pursuer  any  longer,  she  threw  the  pebbles  into  the  loch,  exclaiming,  in 
Gaelic,  *  mo-nar,^  that  is,  shame,  or  my  shame.  From  this  exclamation 
the  locli  received  the  name,  which  it  still  retains,  *  Loch-mo-nar^*  and  the 
pebbles  are  supposed  to  have  imparted  to  it  its  healing  efficacy.  There 
are  only  four  days  in  the  year  in  which  its  supposed  cures  can  be 
effected.  These  are  the  first  Monday,  old  style,  of  February,  May, 
August,  and  November.  During  February  and  November  no  one  visits 
it ;  but  in  May  and  August,  numbers  from  Sutherland,  Caithness,  Ross- 
shire,  and  even  from  Inverness-shire  and  Orkney  come  to  this  far  famed 
loch.  The  ceremonies  through  which  the  patients  have  to  go  are  the 
following : — ^They  must  all  be  at  the  loch  side  about  twelve  o'clock  at 
night.  As  early  on  Monday  as  one  or  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
patient  is  to  plunge,  or  to  be  plunged,  three  times  into  the  loch ;  is  to 
drink  of  its  waters ;  to  throw  a  piece  of  coin  into  it  as  a  kind  of  tribute ; 
and  must  be  away  from  its  banks,  so  as  to  be  fairly  out  of  sight  of  its 
waters  before  the  sun  rises,  else  no  cure  is  supposed  to  be  effected."  The 
writer  adds  that  even  at  the  time  he  wrote  many  still  came  from  the 
shires  already  mentioned  and  say  they  are  benefited  by  these  practices, 
but  adds  his  opinion  that  sucli  patients  being  mostly  persons  affected  by 
nervous  complaints,  are  probably  benefited  by  the  journey  and  the  health- 
ful air  of  the  hills  and  glens  through  which  they  have  to  pass.' 

So  far  the  story  as  given  in  the  Statistical  Account,  but  while  tradition 
claims  this  as  one  of  the  stones  thrown  into  Lochmonar,  it  fails  to 
record  by  what  means  one  of  the  stones  was  rescued  from  the  waters. 
What  seems  to  be  certain  is  that  at  some  time  in  the  end  of  last 
century  this  particular  stone  was  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Reay ;  that 
his  lordship  was  much  annoyed  by  people  coming  from  far  and  near 
to  procure  water  into  which  the  stone  had  been  dipped,  and  gave  it 
away  to  an  ancestor  of  its  present  owner,  Mr  Eric  Ross,  Golspie, 
to  whose  courtesy  I  am  indebted  for  tlie  following  particulars  and  for 

'  Dr  Gregor,  in  the  Folklore  Journal  for  1888,  quoted  by  Mr  MacKinlay,  gives  a 
somewhat  different  veraion  of  this  tradition,  which  makes  mention  of  only  one  stone, 
and  that  a  white  one,  possessed  by  the  witch-woman. 
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permission  to  exhibit  this  very  interesting  relic  to   the   Society.      Mr 
Ross's  notes  are  as  follows  : — 

"  The  JViteh's  Stmies. — Tlie  story  of  the  three  magic  stones  thif»\vn  by  the 
witch  into  Locli  Mon-aar,  and  the  siibse([uent  healing  i)o\ver8  of  tliat  loch, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Statistical  Accoinit  of  the  C'ountv  of  Sutherland, 
written  by  the  ministers  of  the  different  parishes  towards  the  end  of  last 
century.  This  stone,  which  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Reay  family 
for  generations,  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  country  people,  who  came  from 
all  parts  of  Sutherland,  when  their  cattle  fell  ill,  for  a  small  bottle  of  water, 
in  which  the  stone  had  first  been  immersed.  This  water  was  faithfully 
administered  to  the  ailing  animals.  Lord  Reay  was  so  bothered  by  these 
visitors  that  he  gave  the  stone  to  my  father,  who  in  his  turn  was  often  called 
upon  for  the  magical  water.  My  father  becpieathed  the  stone  to  my  elder 
brother,  who  dying  alx)ut  three  years  ago,  the  ancient  stone  became  my  property. 
I  rememlier  well  in  my  young  days,  the  jieople  coming  for  the  water;  and 
their  anxious  faces  as  they  watched  the  stone  being  put  into  the  bowl  of 
water.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  particulars  of  the  early  history  of  the 
stone  are  known,  except  the  fact  that  it  was  once  the  property  of  a  notorious 
witch.  Hibtory  is  silent  also  regarding  the  recove^  of  the  stone  from  Loch 
Mon-aar,  how  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Keay  family,  and  the  fate 
of  its  fellow-stones.  The  stone  was  never  used  except  for  the  purpose  already 
mentioned.  If  the  stone  dried  <^uickly  after  being  taken  out  of  the  water, 
the  sick  animal  would  get  well  rapidly  ;  but  if  slowlv  it  would  be  a  lingering 
recovery :  so  the  poor  people  believed.  What  the  stone  was  used  for  in 
ancient  times,  it  is  impossible  to  know.  The  loch,  however,  into  which 
the  witch-woman  threw  the  precious  stones,  was  ever  afterwards  regarded 
as  a  place  of  healing ;  and  hundreds  of  people  have  been  known  to  journey 
from  far  to  the  loch  for  the  sake  of  plunging  into  its  dark  waters  to  heal  some 
real  or  imaginary  ills.  The  plunge  had  to  be  taken  at  midnight  and  the 
bather  out  of  sight  of  the  loch  l^efore  the  sun  rose  and  shone  upon  its  waters, 
or  else  the  charm  would  fail  to  work." 

It  will  be  ol>servcd  that  in  his  interesting  narration  Mr  Ross  refers 
to  the  story  of  the  witch  as  given  in  the  Statistical  Account,  which 
story  so  given,  it  must  be  confessed,  may  have  helped  to  perpetuate  the 
tradition  in  modern  times.  Be  this  comiection  as  it  may,  the  stone  Inis 
a  history  all  its  own.  The  belief  of  its  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  diseases 
among  cattle  in  the  present  generation  is  doubtless  but  the  sur\'ival 
of  a  more  extended  influence  in  former  times,  when,  as  ascribed  to  the 
Loch  Monar  stones,  the  cure  of  human  ills  linked  it,  as  we  liave  seen, 
with  a  superstition  at  least  as  old  as  the  days  of  St  Columba. 
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V. 

NOTICES  (1)  OF  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  BRONZE  AGE  URNS  ON  THE  BRAID 
HILLS;  AND  (2)  OF  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  A  CIST  AND  URN  NEAR 
PORTPATRICK,  WIGTOWNSHIRE.  By  F.  R  COLES,  Assistant  Keeper 
OF  THE  Museum. 

On  Saturday,  13th  May  1899,  notice  from  the  green-keeper  having 
reached  the  Museum  of  the  discovery  of  an  urn  on  ground  near  the 
ninth  hole  of  the  golf  course,  I  went  out  at  once  and  secured  the 
pieces  which  had  been  carefully  put  aside  in  Braid  Hill  Cottage.  On 
the  Monday  following,  I  went  out  again,  and,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  green-keeper  (who  is  much  interested  in  this  discovery  and  that  of 
the  cup-and-ring-marked  boulder),  made  careful  measurements,  and  left 
marks  on  adjacent  rocks  so  as  to  be  provided  in  the  event  of  further 
discoveries  with  the  means  of  ascertaining  their  exact  relations  to  the 
present  site. 

As,  owing  to  stress  of  weather,  my  former  examination  of  this  part 
of  the  hill  was  far  from  complete,^  and  as  in  course  of  time 
archaeological  interest  may  probably  deepen  around  it,  this  seems  a 
fitting  occasion  for  a  more  minute  account. 

Description  of  the  Site. — The  plateau  (see  Ground  Plan,  fig.  1)  on 
which  both  the  cup-and-ring-marked  boulder  and  this  urn  have  been 
found,  extends  for  an  area  of,  rougldy  speaking,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
N.W.  by  S.E.,  and  is  200  feet  wide  in  parts.  It  lies  entirely  to  the  east 
of  the  quarry  which  is  in  the  middle  of  tlie  hill.  From  its  northern  edge 
there  is  a  steep  uneven  slope  down  to  the  main  valley ;  wliile  above  it, 
*  southwards,  the  ground  is  very  rugged  and  full  of  rocky  protuberances. 
The  general  level  of  this  little  plateau  is  about  600  feet  above  sea-level. 
The  urn  was  found  on  the  flattest  portion,  very  near  the  western  limit 
of  the  plateau,  27  feet  S.W.  of  the  sharp  edge  from  which  there  is 
the  steep  slope  down  to  the  ninth  hole;  and  this  hole  is  100 
feet    distant  from   the   edge.     Close    to   the    three    circular    dots   on 

*  See  Proceedings,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  110, 
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the  plan  (marking  roughly  the  sites  of  the  urns  and  patches  of 
ashes  found)  is  a  triangle  named  ROCK ;  on  the  apex  of  this  rock, 
which  is  46  feet  5  inches  W.S.W.  of  the  first  urn-site,  from  B  on 
small  plan,  a  deep  mark  has  been  chiselled  which  will  be  a  guide  to 
any   further  investigation.      From   it,   due    east   370   feet,    is  another 
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Fig.  1.  Ground  Plan  of  site  of  Bronze  Age  Burials  on  Braid  Hills. 

rocky  point  similarly  marked.  50  feet  south  of  this  last,  and  in  the 
hollow  sward,  may  yet  be  traced  the  site  of  the  cup-and-ring-marked 
stone  discovered  by  Mr  Lamb.  The  stone  now  leans  up  against  the 
north  side  of  the  tool- shed.  Due  S.W.  from  this  shed,  134  feet,  is 
a  small   whinstone   boulder,  deeply   earth-fast,  which   bears   the   three 
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cup-marks  as  descrilied  in  my  former  notes.  Its  distance  from  the  site 
of  the  other  cup-marked  stone  is  368  feet ;  and  930  feet  due  west,  we 
touch  the  angle  of  the  March-dike  whicli  here  intersects  the  Elf  Loch. 
On  the  south  side  of  this  dike,  on  the  Buckstone  golf-course,  at  or 
near  the  spot  marked  with  a  star  on  the  plan,  were  long  ago  discovered 
the  empty  cists  seen  by  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson.^ 

The  cibove  measurements  were  made  by  chaining,  and  in  many  of 
them  with  the  assistance  of  Mr  J.  E.  Simpkins,  second  attendant  in 
the  Museum. 

In  dealing  more  particularly  with  the  finding  of  the  urns,  we  must 
note,  first,  that  the  whole  extent  of  the  plateau  in  common  with  other 
and  much  less  level  portions  of  the  Braids  bear  distinct  marks  of  having 
been  ploughed  and  cultivated.  Therefore,  it  is  not  surprising  to  hear 
that,  on  the  turf  being  stripped,  only  the  lower  portions  of  the  large 
Cinerary  Urn  (Urn  1  on  the  small  plan),  that  is,  the  shoulder  and  the 
rim — for  it  stood  inverted  — were  discoverable  :  the  rest,  no  doubt,  having 
been  knocked  away  by  ploughshare  or  harrow.  In  the  space  covered 
by  this  urn  (about  11  inches  in  diameter)  was  a  small  quantity  of  burnt 
bones,  which,  from  their  slightness,  jK)int  to  the  interment  as  that  of  a  per- 
son of  immature  age.  Four  feet  six  inches  to  the  west  there  was  observed 
a  small  quantity  of  ashes  much  mixed  with  the  soil  (marked  with  small 
crosses  in  plan).  Five  days  later  Mr  Anderson,  the  green-keeper,  brought 
to  the  Museum  the  pieces  of  a  second  urn,  which  had  been  found  the 
previous  day  at  the  spot  indicated  on  the  small  plan,  just  4  feet  S.W. 
of  the  deposit  of  fishes  (Urn  2).  On  going  to  the  spot  with  him,  we 
made  a  little  very  careful  digging  in  the  same  line  for  about  8  feet,  but 
came  on  no  more  pottery,  though  the  soil  was  turned  over  for  a  depth  of 
2  feet.  Exactly  underneath  the  site  of  the  second  urn,  which  is  of 
Cinerary  type  but  small,  burnt  stuif  and  Ix^ny  remains  were  traceable 
down  to  2  feet  9  inches. 

Desnripiian  of  tJie  Um», — The  large  cinerary  urn  (fig.  1),  un- 
fortunately so  imperfect,  must  have  measured  about  18  inches  in  height, 

'  PraceedingSf  vol.  xxxi.  p.  112, 
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tapering  from  the  iiioiith  to  n  lump  of  3J  iitrh<t!i  in  ilianictcr.  it  in  of 
vpry  eonrsc  j;''''ty  (''"yi  """'  ''-i'^  ""  i"f'i  thifk  at  tlin  plniii  flat  lip, 
Ai^roRH  tlie  luoiitli  the  ilininctcr  it*  llj  inchcx,  at  the  KhoiiUlcr  15  ini'hes, 
thi(  ilojitli  of  the  overhniigiiig  rim  1>chig  3J  inches,  verticnl  and  with 
a  shari>ly-d<;fined  et\yfi ;  the  IhiiuI,  )>oIn\r  thin,  is  also  well  (lefinc«l,  and 
ni<tasurcs  3^g  inches  in  deptli.  The  ornamentation  on  thn  overhanging 
rim  consiHts  of  fourteen  wide  triangles  filled  in  with  vertical  lines, 
the  onter  spaces  with  many  similar  lines  placed  nhliquely ;  and  all  done 


Fi((-  1.  Larger  Urn  froin  Braid  Hillo,     (i.) 

as  if  with  a  twisted  cord.  The  lower  bond  bears  a  triple  row  of  deeply- 
marked,  short  sharp  ilit^ronals,  as  if  done  with  an  edged  tool  of  some  kind. 
The  small  urn  of  cinerary  type  (fig,  2)  is  5J  inches  in  height,  5J 
inches  wide  across  the  mouth,  at  the  shoidder  G  inches  wide  and  2  inches 
in  depth,  from  the  lower  edge  of  which  it  tA|>ers  to  a  base  nf  3  inches. 
The  ornamentation  on  the  sjioulder  is  of  crossed  lines  done  with  a  point, 
and  below  it  a  single  row  of  shar|>,  oblique  lines  with  a  double  row  of 
nidely  trianguliir  notches  of  n  somewliat  peculiar  form,  not  precisely 
like  the  nail  or  finger  marks  frequently  oliserved,  but  as  if  pressed  in 
with  the  broadisli  point  of  a  bone,  or  other  hard  implement. 
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(2.)  Note  of  the  Discovery  op  a  Cist  and  Urn  near  Portpatrick, 

Wigtownshire. 

On  the  29th  October  1899,  notice  was  received  of  this  discovery,  in 
the  form  of  a  communication  from  Rev.  G.  Philip  Robertson,  Free 
Church  Manse,  Sandhead,  to  Dr  Anderson;  and  subsequently  an 
extract  from  The  Gallmcay  Gazette,  enclosed  in  a  letter  to  Dr  Anderson 
from  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Herbert  E.  MaxweU,  of  date  5  th  November 
1 899,  gave  the  following  facts  regarding  it : — 

The  site,  about  2  miles  south  of  Portpatrick,  is  on  the  farm  of 
Port  of  Spittal,  in  Stoneykirk.  The  interment  was  found  by  some  boys  in 
a  sandpit,  on  the  sloping  south-east  side  of  a  field,  in  which  there  is  a 
standing  stone,  a  block  of  whinstone  about  5  feet  high  j  near  to  which, 
it  is  stated,  many  years  ago,  grave-slabs  were  turned  up  by  the  plough, 
but,  tlie  graves  being  empty,  the  slabs  were  replaced.  Locally,  the  field 
is  known  as  "  The  burial-ground  of  the  four  Kings."  Quantities  of  sand 
having  been  removed  for  building  purposes,  the  grave  was  exposed.  It 
was  made  of  flat  sea-washed  stones,  and  measured  3  feet  9  inches  in  length 
with  a  breadth  and  depth  of  2  feet  6  inches.  At  the  S.E.  corner  was  a  deco- 
rated urn,  "  smaller  than  a  boy's  head,"  the  exterior  brown,  the  interior 
black.  Besides  the  urn,  w^hich  wiis  irretrievably  smashed,  there  were 
found  a  jaw-bone  containing  nine  teeth  in  good  preservation,  and  other 
small  pieces  of  bone,  brown  with  age  but  hard  in  substance.  The  grave 
was  covered,  as  usual,  with  a  heavy  whinstone  slab,  which  lay  fully 
3  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  field.  The  setting  of  the  grave  seems 
to  have  been  east  and  west. 

Judging  from  these  details  the  interment  seems  to  have  been  of  the 
ordinary  variety  of  uncremated  Bronze  Age  burial,  accompanied  by  an 
urn  of  food- vessel  ty^Ki. 
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Hewat  (Rev.  K.)*  Notice  of  a  peculiar  Stone  Cross  found  on  the  Farm  of 

Cairn,  Cumnock,  Upper  Nithsdale,  by,          .           .           .  soo 

Hill  of  Moncreiffe,  Fort  of  Carnac  on  the,  79 

Holyrood  Palace  founded  in  1626,           ......  227 

fa9ade  of  the  palace  added  in  1679,                    ....  230 

Palace,  James  Fifth's  Towers  in,            .....  224 

Palace,  Master  Wrights  connected  with,  290,  291 

Hopetoun  (The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of),  Donation  of  three  Urns  from  a  Cist  at 

Duncra  Hill  by,              .......  135 

Horn,  Indian  Calumet  of,  presented  by  Dr  Aitken,  .136 

Comb  of.  Inscribed,           .......  433 

Spoon  of,  found  in  Ringheel  Moss,  Mochrum,  18 

Houme,  Imprisonment  in  1515  in  tower  of  Holyrood-house,  of  Lord,  227 
Huldwani,  in  the  Terai,  Province  of  Kumaon,  India,  Ring-marked  Stone 

near,         .........  336 
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Hume  (Sir  Patrick),  of  Fast  Castle, 427 

Huutly,  first  Karl  of,  recumbent  Effigy  of,                   ....  358 

and  Innes,  quartering  of  Arms  of,          ....           .  406 

Hutcheson  (A. ),  Notice  of  a  Charm-stone  used  for  the  cure  of  diseases  amongst 

cattle  in  Sutherlandshire  by,  483 
Notice  of  the  Wallace  Stones,  Longforgau,  by,  476 

Ibrox,  near  Glasgow,          ........  469 

Imprisonment  in  a  cage  of  Isabella,  wife  of  John,  Earl  of  liuchan,   .  126 

Inchbraikie,  Abercairney,  a  Moat,  47 

Inchcolm  Monastery,  gift  by  Robert  do  Quency  to,     .  250 

Inchmarlo,  Standing  Stone  at,     .                      .  168 

India,  Archaic  Customs  casually  met  with  in,              ....  335 

Inues  (Bishop  John),  Effigy  in  Elgin  Cathedral  believed  to  be  that  of,  370 

(Robert),  of  Inner  Markeye,         ......  369 

House,  Elgin,         ........  408 

Inshewan,  Moat  at  Castle  hill  near,         ......  50 

Interment  at  The  Leithies,  discovery  of  an  ancient,  120 

Interments  of  Bronze  Age  in  Stone  Circles,       .           .  197 

Intrenchment  in  Drumsleed  Wood,                    .           .  108 

Inverkeithny,  greenstone  Axe  from,        ......  432 

Ireland  (Dr  W.  W.),  Supplementary  Notes  on  the  Scottish   De  Quencys 

by,             .........  241 

Ireland,  infrequency  of  Motes  in,            ......  276 

Iron,  Aze  of,  found  at  Moray  town,  Inverness-shire,     .  216 

Jade,  Axe  of,  from  Makarora,  New  Zealand,     .....  222 

James  Fifth's  Towers,  Holy  rood  Palace,  Notes  on,       .  224 

James  Fourth,  Betrothal  at  Holyrood  of  Margaret  Tudor  to,  .  225 

Jardine  (Sir  Alexander),  Master  Gunner,           .....  293 

Jet,  Beads  of,  from  a  Cist  at  Moraytown,  Inverness-shire,  215 

Thi-ee  Beads  of,  from  Peeblesshire,         .....  435 

Johnston  (Rev.  D.),  Notice  of  the  Discovery  of  a  Pre-Historic  Burial- Place 

at  Quartf,  Shetland,  by,            ......  340 

Kaukauna,  Luckenbooth  Brooches,  etc.,  from  an  Indian  Mound  at,  220 

Kelpie  of  the  Waterfall  in  Moness  Burn,           .....  828 

Kempy,  Gask,          .........  119 

Kenmore,  Cup- marked  Stones  and  Rocks  near,            ....  325 

Killin,  Perthshire,  Draught-Ox  Shoes  from,      .....  430 

King,  Armorial  Bearings  of,         ......           .  383 

Kinloss  Abbey,  Elgin,  Shields  of  Arms  in,         ....           .  403 

Kinneder  Churchyard,  Ruinous  Condition  of,    .           .                                 .  408 

Kirkchrist,  Wigtownshire,  Glass  Bead  found  in  a  Cairu  at,  .           .  17 
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Kitchen-midden  at  Rhodes  Links,  Discovery  of  a, 
Knocking-potsof  Wood,  used  in  Strathspey,    .... 
Knocking- stone,  Description  of  the  use  of  a,     . 

Lady  Hill,  Elgin,  Remains  of  Castle  on  the, 

Lanarkshire,  Purchase  of  Stone  Axes  from,       .... 

Law  (A. ),  Donation  of  Perforated  Disc  of  Sandstone  from  Tanganyika  by, 

Donation  of  Digging  Stone  of  Steatite  from  Tanganyika  by. 

Law  Tumulus  near  KinnePf,  ...... 

Laws,  The,  Drumsturdy,  ....... 

Fort,  Vitrifaction  in,        . 

Hill,  Drumsturdy,  Notice  and  Date  of  the  Spoliation  of  the  Fort  on 

Laurencekirk  Kirkyard,  Note  by  Dr  Beddoe  on  Surnames  in, 

Lhanbryd  Church,  £lgin.  Shields  of  Arms  in,  . 

Learmonth,  Armorial  Bearings  of,  .  . 

Learny,  no  remains  of  Stone  Circle  at,    . 

Leischman  (John),  Grant  by  King  James  VL  to, 

Leithies,  North  Berwick,  Discovery  of  an  Ancient  Interment  at  the, 

Leslie,  Armorial  Bearings  of,       .....  . 

Lesmahagow,  Bead  of  Glass  from,  ..... 

Leswalt,  Wigtownshire,  Fragments  of  Two  Small  Cinerary  Urns  from, 
Letter  of  Instructions  for  Sir  W.  Fleming  by  Charles  II., — Exhibited, 

Description  of,      . 

Lindsay,  Armorial  Bearings  of,    . 
Littlejohn  (Andrew),  Grant  by  Queen  J^Iary  to, 
Loaninghead,  Fort  near,    .... 
Loch-monar,  Reputed  Origin  of  the  Name, 

Tay,  Polished  Stone  Axe  from, — Purchased, 

Logierait,  Castle  Dow,  a  Fort  near. 

Logy,  Annual  Grant  of  Forty  Pounds  for  building 

1504,  to  Maister, 
Longforgan,  Note  on  a  Baptismal  Font  at, 

Notes  from  a  MS.  relative  to  the  Church  of, 

Notes  on  the  Parish  Church  of, 

Incised  Sepulchral  Slab  in  the  Church  at, 

Notice  of  the  Wallace  Stones  at, 

William  De  Wet's  Painting  at  the  Church  of, 

Lorn,  Armorial  Bearings  of,         . 
Lothian,  Minute  regarding  the  Death  of  the  Marquis  of, 
Lourison  (Robert),  the  King's  Carpenter, 
Luckenbooth  Brooch  in  Gold, 

Brooches  and  Pendant  Crosses  from  an  Indian  Mound, 

Lud  Castle,  Auchmithie,   .... 
Lyel  (William),  Memorial  Stone  of. 
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Macdonald,  Minute  regarding  the  Death  of  I)r  James, 

(W.  Rae),  Notes  on  the  Heraldry  of  Elgin,  etc.,  by,  . 

Mackenzie  (Rev.  J.  B.),  Donation  of  an  Axe  of  Greenstone  by, 

Notes  on  some  Cup-marked  Stones  and  Rocks  near  Ken 

more,  and  their  Folk-lore,  by,      . 
M'Intosh  (Mrs),  Large  Sjiear-head  of  Bronze  from  India,— Exhibited  by, 
Macritchie  (D.),  Description  of  an  Earth-house  at  Pitcur,  Forfarshire,  by, 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  De  Quency  Charters  in,     . 
Maiden  Castle,  Arbroath, ....... 

Makarora,  New  Zealand,  Jade  Axe  from, 

Malcolm,  the  Wright,        ...... 

Malcolm's  Mount,  near  Fetteresso,  ..... 

Mar,  Edward  I.*s  orders  for  the  Imprisonment  of  the  Countess  of,    . 

Margaret  (de  Quency),  widow  of  William  de  Ferrers,  . 

Master  Wrights  ap()ointed  under  the  Priyy  Seal, 

Masters  of  Works  at  Holy  rood,    ...... 

Maxwell  (Sir  H.  E.),  Donation  of  Antler  of  Irish  Elk  by, 

Donation  of  two  Axe  Hammers  by,        .... 

Effigy  in  Wood  of  an  Ecclesiastic  exhibited  by, 

Donation  of  a  Glass  Bead  by ,      . 

Donation  of  a  Spoon  of  Horn  by,  .... 

Medal  in  Copper,  and  Irish  Gun -money.  Donation  of  a. 

Medals,  Donation  of  three  of  Dassier's,   ..... 

Meigle,  Earth-house  at,     ......  . 

Melgund,  Mote  of,  near  Aberlemno,        ..... 

Melrose,  Whorl  of  Grey  Sandstone  found  at,— Purchased, 

Menmuir  (C),  Donation  of  three  of  Da^jsier's  Medals  by, 

Midmar  Kirk,  Stone  Circle  at,      .....  . 

Millar  (A.  H.),  Notice  of  an  Incised  Sepulchral  Slab  found  in  the  Church 

of  Longrorgan  by, 
Moat  near  Aldbar  Castle,  .... 

at  Castlehill,  Inshewan,   . 

Gallows  Law,  .... 

of  Inchbrackie,       .  .  .  , 

the  Law,  Dunnichen, 

Mochrum,  Wigtownshire,  Axe-Hammer  found  at, 

Moness  Burn,  Aberfeldy,  Haunt  of  a  Kelpie,    . 

Montrose,  Instructions  jfor  Sir  William  Fleming  with  regard  to  the  Earl 

01,  ........ 

Moraytown,  Dalcross,  Inverness-shire,  Archseological  Notes  from, 
— ^—  Dalcross,  Inverness-shire,  Cist  at,         .  . 

■  Inverness-shire,  Iron  Axe  found  at,       . 

Inverness-shire,  Chamber  of  Water-worn  Stones  at,   . 

Moredun  Top,  Remains  of  Fort  on,         . 
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Mote  near  Canterland,  Marykirk, 

at  Castleton,  Meigle, 

of  Melgund,  Aberlemno,  . 

on  Torr  Hill,  Aberfeldy,  . 

Motes,  Geographical  Distribution  of, 

Mottes  in  England  in  which  Relics  have  been  found, 

Afotte-aiid- Bailey f    ..... 

at  Hastings,  Picture  in  the  Bayeaux  Tapestry  of  a,    . 

Type,  Frequency  throughout  England  of  the, 

Infrequency  of  Castles  in  Scotland  of  the, 

Probable  Origin  and  Date  of,     . 

Richard's  Castle,  near  Ludlow,  an  existing  specimen  of  the 

Moulds  of  Stone  from  West  Linton  and  Stow, — Purchased,  . 

Mudhall,  Bendochy,  Earth-house  at,      . 

Muller  (Dr  Sophus),  on  Danish  fortifications  of  the  Motte  type, 

Munro  (A.),  Note  on  an  Incised  Stone  Cross  at  Strathy,  Sutherland  shire 

by,  .... 

Armorial  Bearings  of, 

Murray  (James),  Grant  by  King  James  VL  to, 

Mylne  (John),  Wright  in  Edinburgh,  1561, 

(Rey.  R.  S.),  Notices  of  the  King's  Master  Wrights  of  Scotland 

with  Writs  of  their  Appointments,  by, 

Naime  (Mr),  Excavation  of  Dunsinnan  by, 
Nebraska,  Arrow-heads  and  Spear-head  from, 
Neenah,  Wisconsin,  Copper  Spear-head  or  Knife  from, 
Noblehouse,  Peeblesshire,  Greenstone  Implement  from, 
Numerals,  early  example  on  a  Tomb  of  Arabic, 


OgiMe  (Alexander),  Tomb  in  Cullen  Church  of, 

Ogilvy,  Armorial  bearings  of,       . 

Ogle  Hill,  Ochils,    ...... 

Old  Bourtree  Bush,  Stone  Circle  at,       . 

Old  Wester  Echt,  Remains  of  Stone  Circle  at,  . 

Oliphant  (Thomas),  Wright  at  Holyrood  Palace, 

Orabilis,  widow  of  an  Earl  of  Mar, 

Orchill  Fort,  near  Gask,    ..... 

Ordericus  Vitalis,  Testimony  of,  as  to  absence  of  Castles  in  England  at 
the  Conquest,      ..... 

Orkney,  Perforated  Stone  Hammer  from, 

Ourisk,  also  known  as  "  Brounaidh  an  Eilan,"  in  Loch  Tay, 

Palisade  Trenches,  Note  of  first  Discoyery  in  Scotland  of, 
"  Paterlan  na  Fhearnan,"  .  ,  ,  .  . 
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Paterson  (Deacon),  Wright  at  Writers'  Court, 
Panmure  House,  Wright  Work  of  James  Bain  at, 
Pebble  of  Wltite  Stone  blessed  by  St  Adamnan, 
Peeblesshire,  thirteen  Polished  Stone  Axes  from  various  localities  in, — 
Purchased,  ..... 

four  Stone  Balls  from,      .... 

three  Beads  of  Jet  from,  .... 

eight  Stone  Whorls  from, 

Perth,  Forfar,  and  Kincardine,  the  Forts,  "Camps,*'  etc.  of, 

Earthworks  in,     . 

Stone  Forts  in,     .... 

Sites  marked  "  Fort "  or  "  Camp  "  on  the  O.M., 

Sites  not  marked  on  O.M., 

General  remarks  on  the  Foists  and  Camps  of. 

Pettegrew  (Thomas),  Grant  by  Queen  Mary  to, 

(T.),  Confirmation  of  Grant  to,   . 

Photographs  of  BroohH,  Donation  of,      . 

Pike-head  from  Dalchosnie,  .... 

Pile-structure  near  Dumbarton,  Notes  of  the  Discovery  of  a. 

Pipe  (Indian)  of  Buffalo  Horn,  Donation  of  a  large, 

Pitcairngreen,  Fort  near,  ..... 

Pitcur,  Forfinrshire,  Description  of  an  Earth-house  at, 

Pluscarden  Priory,  Shields  of  Arms  at,  . 

Porteous  (James),  Wright  at  Holyrood,  . 

Port  Patrick,  Wigtownshire,  discovery  of  a  Cist  and  Urn  near 

Pottery,  Bronze  objects,  etc.,  from  Camelon, — Presented, 

green  glazed,  found  at  Cfcsar's  Camp,  Folkestone, 

Priory  of  Whithorn,  Wooden  Effigy  of  an  Ecclesiastic  found  near, 
I^lrchase8  for  the  Museum  and  Library, 


Quarff,  Shetland,  eight  Cists  found  in  the  Mound  at,  . 

Pre- Historic  Burial-Place  at, 

Urn  of  Clay  from, 

Queen  Mary,  Grants  to  Wrights,  etc.,  by, 

Raes  of  Clune,  Stone  Circle  at,      . 
Hait,  Fort  at,  .  .  .  ■  •  . 

Recumbent  Stone  in  Stone  Circles,  various  {>ositions  of  the, 
Reid(A.G.),  Notice  of  an  Original  Letter  of  Instructions  for  Sir 
Fleming  by  King  Charles  11.  by, 

(Robert),  Abbot  of  Kinloss, 

Rennay  (William\  Painter  at  Longforgau  Church, 
Rhanikhet,  India,  Rock  Basins  at,  . 

Rhinoceros,  a  method  of  snaring  the, 
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Rhodes  Links,  North  Berwick,  Discovery  of  a  Kitchen-midden  at,  . 
Richard's  Castle,  near  Ludlow,  an  existing  Specimen  of  the  Motte-and 

Bailey,      ..... 
Richardson  (Dr  J.  T.),  Notes  on  an  Ancient  Interment,  a  Kitchen-midden, 

and  a  Cist  near  North  Berwick  by, 
Ringheel  Moss,  Mochrum,  Wigtownshire,  Horn  Spoon  found  in, 
Riskbuie,  Colonsay,  Axe  of  Greenstone  from,    . 
Robert  de  Quency,  Grant  to  Inchcolm  Monastery  by, 
Rob's  Reed,  Rescobie,        ...... 

Rock-basin,  at  Kilchattan  in  Colonsay,  called  "  Cuidh  Chattain, 

Basins  in  India,     ...... 

Roger  de  Montgomeri's  Castle  at  Shrewsbury,  . 

Roslin,  Skene-dhu  from  an  old  house  at,  .  .  . 

Rossie  Law,  Ochils,  ...... 

Round  (J.  H.),  on  Clark's  Meilisaval  and  Militnry  ArchUecture^ 

Russel  (J.),  Donation  of  a  Roman  Altar  from  Bridge  of  Brightons,  near 

Falkirk,  by,         ...  . 

Russell,  Arms  of,     . 
Riithven,  Earth -house  at,  ... 

Saga,  Earth-house  mentioned  in  a  tenth-century, 
Sanders,  Armorial  Bearings  of,    . 
Sandstone,  Whorl  of,         . 

Whorl  of,  from  Blyth  Bridge,     . 

Perforated  Disc  of,  from  Tanganyika,    . 

Sarda  River,  **  Dug-out ''  Canoes  in  use  on  the, 

Saws  of  Flint  from  near  West  Linton, — Purchase  of  Six, 

Scabbard-tip  of  Bronze  found  on  Glencotho  Farm,  Peeblesshire, 

Schaw  (William),  Master  of  Works  at  Holyrood, 

Schiehallion,  Stone  Cup  found  on, — Exhibited, 

Scotland,  Immigration  of  Normans  into  Lowland, 

Rarity  of  Castles  of  the  Motlc-and- Bailey  type  in, 

Scott  (John),  Grant  by  King  James  VI.  to,       . 

Master  Wright,      ...... 

Seal  (impression)  of  Archbishop  Sharpe,— Exhibited,  . 
Seanhinny,  Stone  Circle  at,  ....  . 

Seyr  De  Quency,  Earl  of  Winchester,      .... 

Grant  of  Lands  to  Dunfermline  Abbey  by. 

Shale,  Rings  of,  found  at  St  Blane's,  Bute, 

Sharp  (Robert),  Shield  of,  ..... 

Shaw  (Rev.  Lachlan),  Elgin,  Stone  in  memory  of, 

Sheriffmuir,  Peeblesshire,  Grooved  Boulders- of  Greenstone  from, 

Shetland,  Rarity  of  Clay  Urns  iu,  . 

Weaving  Comb  from,        ..... 
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Sbiells  (R. ),  Donation  of  Luckenbooth  Brooches  and  Pendant  Crosses  from 

Wisconsin  by,     ......  . 

Donation  of  an  Indian  socketed  Spear-head  of  Copper  by, 

Silver,  Bracelet  of, — Exhibited,   ...... 

Sinclair  (J.),  Notes  on  James  Fifth's  Towers,  Holyrood  Palace,  by, 

Skene-dhn,  from  an  old  house  at  Roalin,— Purchased, 

Slab,  Incised  Sepulchral,  in  Longforgan  Church, 

"Sligeachan  a  Bhlarmhoir,"        ...... 

Slipperfield  and  Loch,  Peeblesshire,  Purchase  of  Collection  of  Implements 

of  Flint  and  Stone  from, . 
Sma*  Glen,  Dun-More  Fort  in  the, 
Smoothing-stone  of  Black  Basalt  from  Peeblesshire, 
Snares  for  Wild  Animals  in  India, 
South  Tulchan,  Fowlis  Wester,    . 
Spear-head  of  Bronze  from  India, — Exhibited, . 

or  Knife  of  Copper  from  Wisconsin, 

Spencer  (B.),  Donation  of  a  Churinga  of  Slate  and  Bull -roarer  of  Wood 

by  Professor,        ...... 

Spoon  of  Horn,  Donation  by  Sir  H.  £.  Maxwell  of  a, 

Spynie  Palace,  Elgin,  Shields  of  Arms  in,        . 

St  Adamnan,  Rocks  Bored  in  Glen  Lyon  to  Stop  the  Plague  by, 

White  Pebble  blessed  by,  .... 

St  Andrew's  Kirkyard,  Elgin,      ..... 

St  Blane's  Church,  Bute,  Exhibition  of  a  Collection  of  Carved  Stones  and 

other  Objects  from,        ..... 

Description  of  Objects  Found  at, 

Discovery  of  Foundations  of  Early  Dwellings  at, 

Book-clasp  of  Brass  found  at,    . 

Cross-heads  and  Cross-shafts  found  at 

St  Brendan's,  Birnie,  Chancel  Arch  and  Celtic  Bell  in, 

• Shields  of  Arms  in, 

St  Margaret,  Arms  attributed  to, 
St  Michael's  Church,  Ogston,  Shields  of  Arms  in, 
St  Peter's,  Duffus,  Shields  of  Arms  in,   . 
Standing  Stones,  Dyce,  Stone  Circle  called  The, 

of  Echt,  Stone  Circle  called  The, 

Steatite,  Portions  of  Vessels  of,  from  Quarff,  Shetland, 

Digging  Stone  of,  from  Tanganyika, 

Stewart  (Alexander),  Earl  of  Mar,  Armorial  Bearings  of, 

Lord  of  Garioch,  Finely  Decorative  Arms  of,  . 

(W.  G.),  Donation  of  an  Axe  of  Jade  from  Makarora,  New  Zealand 

Dy,  ..... 

Stone,  Axe  of,  from  Aberlemno,  . 
— — ^- • — ^  from  Balglossie,  Aberlemno, 
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Stone,  Axe  of,  from  Benaohie,      ..... 

Polished,  from  Aucheries,  Gruden, 

Polished,  from  Graden,    .... 

of  Caribbean  Type,  found  on  the  Culbin  Sands, 

Polished,  from  Easterton  of  Gagie, —  Purchased, 

from  Inverkeithny, 

Polished,  from  Loch  Tay, — Purchased, 

Axes  of,  from  Lanarkshire, 

Thirteen  Axes  of  Polished,  from  Peeblesshire, 

Balls  of,  from  Aberdeenshire, 

from  Eldonhaugh  and  Straiten, 

from  Peeblesshire, 

Circle,  at  Auchquhorthies,  Banchory-Devenick, 

at  Balblair,  Remains  of, 

(formerly)  at  Balnacraig,  Midmar, 

at  Binghill, 

at  old  Bourtree  Bush, 

at  Caim&uld, 

at  Cairn  well, 

—■ at  Craighead, 

in  Garrol  Wood, 

at  Glassel, 

at  Standing  Stones  of  Echt, 

at  Esslie,    .... 

(formerly)  at  Inchmarlo, 

at  Learny,  no  remains  of  the,     . 

at  Midmar  Kirk, 

at  Raes  of  Clune, 

at  Seanhinny, 

at  Tomnagorn, 

called  the  Auld  Kirk  o'  Tough, 

at  Tyrebagger, 

at  Old  Wester  Echt,  Remains  of, 

Circles  of  Banchory  District,  concluding  Remarks  on  the, 

in  Banchory  District,  Tabular  Summary  of,  . 

proved  to  contain  Interments  of  the  Bronze  Age, 

Various  positions  of  the  Recumbent  Stone  in, 


with  Incised  Cross,  found  at  Strathy,   . 
Small  Cup  of,  from  Schiehallion,— Exhibited, 
Disc  of,  from  Gala  Water, 
Forts  of,  in  Perth,  Forfar  and  Kincardine, 
Hammer  of,  from  West  Linton,  . 
Perforated  Hammer  of,  from  Orkney,    . 
Three  Moulds  of,  from  West  Linton  and  Stow, 
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Stone,  Ring-marked,  in  a  Hindoo  Temple, 

Eight  Whorls  of,  from  Peeblesshire, 

Structures  of,  in  Upper  Glen  Lyon,  Remains  of  Circular, 

in  Strathardle,  Circular, 

Stones,  Carved,  and  other  Objects,  from  St  Blane's,  Bute, — Exhibited, 

Chamber  of  Water- worn,  at  Moray  town, 

Storie  (Thomas),  Master  Wright,  .... 

Strathardle,  Circular  Stone  Structures  in,        . 
Strathuaver,  Charm-stone  belonging  to  a  Witch  in,     . 
Strathy,  Sutherlandshire,  Incised  Stone  Cross  at. 
Surnames  in  Laurencekirk  Eirkyard,  Note  by  Dr  Beddoe  on, 
Sutherlandshire,  Charm-stone  for  Cattle  Diseases  in, 
Sword  of  Bronze  from  Auchencorth, — Purchased, 
Sybilla's  Isle,  Loch  Tay,    .... 

Tealiug,  Earth-house  at,    . 

Temple,  Ring-marked  Stone  in  a  Hindoo, 

Thelirallf  or  Timber  Palisade,  on  the  Mersey,   , 

Thunderton  House,  .... 

Tile,  Portion  of  Encaustic,  from  Glenluce  Abbey, 

Timber,  Roofs  of,  in  Earth-houses, 

Tobacco  Pipes  from  Cloister  Seat,  Udny, — Purchased, 

Tomnagorn,  Stone  Circle  at,         . 

Travelling  Case  of  Table  Requirements, — Exhibited  by  James  Bruce, 

Trotter  (Dr  R.  de  Brus),  Donation  of  a  Pair  of  Draught-Ox  Shoes  by, 

"  Trusdar  Fhortingall,"    .... 

Tulloch,  Armorial  Bearings  of,     . 

(Bishop  William), .... 

Turin  Hill  Fort,  or  Kemp  Castle, 
Tyrebagger,  Stone  Circle  at,         . 


Urn  of  Clay  from  Quarff,  Shetland, — Purchased, 
Urns  of  Food  Vessel  type  from  a  Cist  at  Duncra  Hill,  Donation 
Earl  of  Hopetoun  of  three,        .... 

Fragments  of  two  Small  Cinerary,  from  Leswalt,. 

Rarity  in  Shetland,  of  Clay,        .... 

Yansantvoort  (Jan),  the  Carver,  at  Holy  rood,  . 
Vieux  Conches,  an  Early  Eleventh  Century  Motte,     . 
Vitri  faction  in  certain  Forts,         ..... 

in  Laws  Fort,  Monifieth,  ..... 

Vitrified  Forts,        .  .  .  . 
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